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Sharking Down 
(15,000 words) 

Edward Bryant 
Terminex had sent them 
against each other in a fight to 
the death. The ancestor of the 
modern shark, from a million 
years in the past, and a 
mechanical duplicate made by 
the best science available. And 
the fate of Cinnabar, the fate of 
mankind, rested on the 
outcome of that fight. 
Illustrations by Ed Acuna 





My True Harp 
(21,000 words) 

Herman Wrede 
The science fiction of the 
golden age, the late 40s and 
early 50s, had a touch, a feel, 
hard to find in today's more 
frantic fiction. Here, though, is 
the golden age story of Driscoll 
of the Service, hero of space. 
Illustrations by George Barr 




Shrine 

(3500 words) 

Thomas Easton 
The exploration team traced 
the artifact back to its home, 
and there made one of the 
most important discoveries in 
history. And no one cared. 
Illustrations by Tani Johnson 




And One Made Of Air 
(3300 words) 

Vincent Perkins 
He fought against the urges 
filling his body, fought against 
the mind lashing trying to force 
him to do something he didn't 
want to do. Then, when the 
angels came, he cried. Cried 
because they wanted him, and 
cried because no one on Earth 
would even miss him. 
Illustrations by Alicia Austin 




The Room 
(5800 words) 

D. A. Chesebro 

The mission had been planned 
down to the last detail, and the 
computer instructed to allow 
no detail to be overlooked. But 
one detail overlooked was that 
computers always take their 
orders literally. 

Illustrations by Monte Rogers 
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Potpourri 

Various Authors 
An editor’s selection of the 
best short-short stories 
received by Vertex. 
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At Odds With The Universe 
(3500 words) 

Scott Edelstein 

He had led his followers on the 
path of the flipped coin, and 
placing all their faith in the 
blind laws of chance, they 
followed the flip of that coin to 
salvation or death. 

Illustrations by Rodger McGowan 





The Great Red Spot 
(2300 words) 

Joe Pumilia and Steven Utley 
Not all of the legends from the 
past were made up by story 
tellers, and not all of the 
knowledge of our present is as 
accurate as it might be. 
Illustrations by Rodger McGowan 



Dear Universal Gourmet 
(2800 words) 

Mildred Downey Broxon 
His job was to answer 
questions on how to cook 
certain things. But when the 
things turned out to be totally 
outside his experience, and 
sometimes even intelligent, 
well . . . ! 

Illustrations by Tim Kirk 




To Lay An Egg 
(3000 words) 

Alvaro Cardona-Hine 
The idea was to free women 
from their oldest labor, but 
when he started tinkering with 
the laws of genetics, he started 
getting some very strange 
results! 

Illustrations by Monte Rogers 



Long Ago From Visby 
(1500 words) 

Richard Ashby 

The mutineers, knowing their 
plot could not succeed unless 
he kept quiet about what he 
knew, were determined that the 
doctor would not speak, would 
not reveal their plans. 
Illustrations by Alicia Austin 



S-F Retrofire 
(2000 words) 

L.G. Blackburn 

Vertex starts a new continuing 
feature. A look at science 
fiction as it was in the golden 
age of the pulps, what made it 
that way, and how it came from 
there to where it is today. 



Europeans in Space 
(3500 words) 

James Sutherland 
The future of manned space 
exploration appears to be 
under the control of Europe as 
plans there for manned space 
stations go ahead, and the U.S. 
and Russia cut back drastically 
on space spending. 
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They had found more than they were 
looking for— and didn’t care! 

SbfyNE 

fiction/Thomas Easton 
artist/Tani Johnson 
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F ive approached from the west, the 
sun behind them. Two sought a sign 
amongst rubble, a goal, a root for their study of a 
strange, new world. Three rode the flyer only till they 
might be needed. The Scholar, Jankel, and his assistant, 
searched the earth before them impatiently and eagerly 
altered their course when they first saw the bright spark in 
the distance. They watched it grow to a brilliant open-work cube 
of metal, a cube tilted on the side of a low 
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Journey To P Block Mole 



... or play baseball on the moons of Mars. 
And if you really want an exciting trip, you can 
even climb a mountain on a neutron star. 

These are only a few of the adventures that 
await you each month in ASTRONOMY maga- 
zine. We’re not a science fiction magazine, but 
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Just Fill In And Mail This Coupon 



ASTRONOMY 



ASTRONOMY Magazine 
757 N. Broadway 
Hpnt ?fl4 

Milwaukee, Wl 53202 

Please enter my one year subscription to ASTRON- 
OMY magazine for $12.00. If I am not completely 
satisfied, I understand I may cancel at any time and 
receive a refund for the unfulfilled portion of my 
subscription. 



|~1 $12.00 enclosed. 



I I Bill me. 



Canada and Mexico add $3.00 per year. Other foreign add $6.00 
per year. 



we do talk about stars, pulsars, black holes — 
what makes them work — and speculate sci- 
entifically on what these objects look like up 
close. 

We also talk about what life might be like 
elsewhere in the universe. And the imaginative 
talent of artist Victor Costanzo helps lift your 
mind from Earth and cast it boldly into the 
awesome beauty of the universe. 

Many articles are written by professional 
astronomers who tell you about their exciting 
new discoveries in language anyone can under- 
stand. We make sure the technical jargon is 
left back in scientific journals where it belongs. 

ASTRONOMY magazine contains more 
than just feature articles. Regular monthly de- 
partments include the following: 

•Star Dome for the beginning astronomy enthu- 
siast helps you find the constellations visible in 
the current month’s sky. 

•Sky Almanac lets you know what celestial events 
will take place during the month and where to look 
to find the planets, asteroids, meteor showers, com- 
ets, eclipses, etc. 

•Gazer’s Gazette gives tips on how to observe ob- 
jects in the sky, what you should look for and what 
telescope to use. 

•Astro-News brings you the latest news from the 
world of astronomy. You won’t have to wait for 
years to find out what astronomers have discov- 
ered about galaxies, quasars, pulsars and black 
holes. You find out while the discoveries are still 
fresh. 

•Astro-Mart is an innovative classified advertising 
department. As a paid subscriber, ASTRONOMY 
gives you two free 40 word classified ads each 
year. No other astronomy publication offers its 
non-commercial subscribers this free service. 

Three other monthly departments — Stellar 
Frontiers, Constellation Close-Up, and Photog- 
raphy in Astronomy — round out each issue of 
ASTRONOMY, bringing you a magazine you 
can sink your teeth into. 

ASTRONOMY magazine is beautiful! Full 
color photographs, illustrations and diagrams 
throughout vividly display the blazing splendor 
of the universe. Printed in the highest quality 
possible, many readers say ASTRONOMY is as 
handsome as National Geographic. 

So won't you join us today? Discover the 
beauty of astronomy, explore the universe in 
color. And see for yourself that ASTRONOMY, 
the World’s Most Beautiful Astronomy Maga- 
zine, can take you to other worlds. 

Send a check or money order for $12.00 for 
your one year (12 issues) subscription to 
ASTRONOMY. Or, if you prefer, we will bill 
you later. You save $6.00 from the cover price 
of $18.00 per year. 




They had traced the artifact back to 
its home, and found more questions 
there than answers. 



hill, lapped by earthquake waves of bro- 
ken rock and eoncrete. It surprised them 
that eons of neglect had not dulled the 
clean luster nor worn the sharp-etched 
lines of the structure. 

They landed a few yards from the base 
of the cube, coming down into the dying 
heat of the day. Hot, dusty air rushed 
in against them as they stepped to the 
ground with their tools, their recorders 
and sample bags. 

Jankel was first. Dust puffed about his 
boots as he stared first at the broken, 
ungreen land around them, then, yield- 
ing to his desires, at the cube. “There’s 
something in it,” he said quietly. 

The others joined him, stared too. 
“Yes.” Together, they stepped forward 
to enter the cube between the smoothly 
curved struts and spars of open-work. 

A brilliant dapple of gold reflections 
greeted them. A figure confronted them 
and made them gasp. Its feet were awash 
in the tumbled, wind-swept debris of 
time, its every molded muscle stretched 
along the straining limbs and back that 
grasped, tilted, at the stars. Its face was 
an agony of ecstasy. 

They stood in awe for moments before 
they could speak. Set in a shining jewel 
of metal, its lines guided by those of the 
sculptured interior of the cube, the figure 
was a shining paean to the men, the 
Man, who had built a civilization on this 
world, and the triumphantly reaching 
pose of the being before them suggested 
anything but an end. 

One of the Contact men said it first: 
“Looks like he was ready to'jump 
straight out.” 

“And human.” Lita’s sleek brown fur, 
a product of the ages of isolated adapta- 
tion that had produced the varied forms 
of Man, caught the light. When she 
moved it rippled red from the sunset 
over the smooth contours of an unmis- 
takably female body. She wore no 
clothes other than a narrow harness for 
her pouches and equipment, but she 
didn’t need them. Her pelt was all the 
titillating promise and enchantment that 
the designers ever aimed for. 

“Yeah.” 

“I’ve only seen it in dreams.” There 
was awe in the Scholar’s voice. “Man 
stepping into space for the first time. The 
very first time. He could only feel that 
way once. Every time afterwards he had 
to know it had been done before.” 

Lita was silent, sharing his feelings, 
but one of the others had to argue with 
him. “I know what you want to find. 
And this fellow sure looks human. But 
1 don’t believe this bunch ever made it. 
There isn’t enough sign in the rest of 



the system. They were just hopeful.” 
“No. They must not have left any 
signs.” 

“They always do.” 

“It doesn’t matter. Yet. We have no 
evidence one way or the other. It only 
fits,” said Jankel. “It feels right. I’m sure 
we’ll find something more.” 

The others looked slowly around the 
empty, barren enclosure. “Not here.” 

N o radio traffic. No drive emissions. 
Nothing. Maybe we Here wrong. Or 
maybe the message was a decoy.” 
Slender, boneless “fingers” flowed 
smoothly over buttons and switches. The 
Commander of the expedition ignored 
the crew around him. His eyes were for 
the telltales of his probes. 

“No decoy,” said the Navigator. “The 
artifact’s course checked with the erosion 
and circuit thermoluminescence data. It 
came from here, two million years ago. 
Look.” He firmed his horny lips as he 
pointed to an accessory screen. “Number 
six has rings, just like on the message.” 
Scales glinted under the fluorescent 
lights as Commander Tilkit moved. 
“True. There aren’t many worlds like 
that. But I still can’t believe the message 
is as redundant as Sandol claimed.” It 
hadn’t been necessary at all, he thought. 
Course, speed, and age would have been 
enough. 

He stared a moment longer at the 
screen and then turned his gaze to the 
copy of the gold-anodized aluminum 
plate found, 25 parsecs from this system, 
on a strangely slow derelict. A scout ship, 
an explorer, had found it and had gath- 
ered it in, a box of simple, elegant cir- 
cuitry, a large parabolic antenna, and, 
fastened to the structure, the small plate 
whose likeness now graced Commander 
Tilkit’s control room. Analysis had 
proved it to be a description of a solar 
system and its intelligent life. A size scale 
derived from a hydrogen spin transition 
had told the analysts the strangers were 
much like them, even identical to some 
of them. But they saw frighteningly im- 
placable features, they took the gesture 
as a warning, and they interpreted the 
rosette as a statement of size and 
strength. They feared a civilization of 
fourteen worlds, each one with billions 
of men or ships and so unified that the 
sexes fought side by side. 

Commander Tilkit smiled at his 
thought, for he agreed with some that 
the gesture could have been meant as 
a friendly greeting. But still, exploration 
had been halted in that direction while 
the artifact’s age, course, and source were 
determined and checked and until his 



expedition could return from that source 
with the truth. 

A red light flashed on the board to 
say that his Scout ships were ready to 
launch. He stroked a button in response 
and the two-man ships fled their parent 
for the planets and their moons. Soon 
he would know whether there was any- 
thing there. 

They had approached in fear. Too 
many ships had vanished in unknown 
systems. Too many men had been lost 
venturing into unguessed strongholds. 
He was taking all the precautions, care- 
fully testing the peripheries before mak- 
ing himself known, ready to show 
strength or friendship as the occasion 
demanded. The message was two million 
years old and a lot could have happened 
in that time. There might be a powerful 
and rich civilization lying fallow for their 
touch, or there might be a nest of hornets 
best left alone. There might even be 
nothing. Eons were more than time 
enough to wipe away all the traces. 

But the official interpretation of the 
message had not been the only one. The 
message had been widely circulated and 
many had had the chance to see it. to 
make their guesses, to talk about it. And 
one man, a green-furred technician 
named Sandol, had guessed that the 
numbers on the rosette did not represent 
strengths, but rather time, and he had 
claimed that the message said only, “We 
are here,” in terms of the galactic land- 
marks, the pulsars. 

Only one had listened to him, only 
one had not considered such redundancy 
unnecessary. He had badgered his spon- 
sors into getting him before those in 
charge of the expedition, he had pre- 
sented his arguments, and he had been 
heard. As a result, the Scholar, Jankel, 
was aboard the ship, not in fear, but in 
hope. 

Commander Tilkit wrenched his eyes 
from the threatening mystery of the 
message plate with a start when the com 
buzzed for his attention. The Navigator 
touched his hand. “The Scouts.” 

“Of course.” He brushed a finger 
across the “Acknowledge” button and 
settled into his seat to listen as the re- 
ports poured in. He noticed for a mo- 
ment the several musks and perfumes 
of his crew members, the spices and 
flowers and sweats of a dozen worlds, 
but shook off the sudden awareness as 
he began to listen. It would not do to 
be distracted at this moment. 

“Largest moon of sixth planet— ruins. 
Airtight living quarters, supply huts, one 
primitive reactor, inert, containing plu- 
turn to page 48 
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lERTEI LOOKS 




Vertex looks at the latest offerings from 
the science fiction book publishers, both 
hardcover and paperback editions. 




RENDEZVOUS WITH RAMA 

Arthur C. Clark 
Ballantine, $1.75 

Arthur C. Clarke’s Nebula and Hugo 
Award winning novel in paperback. 
Probably one of the most talked- 
about books of the year, and one 
which you’ll either love as one of the 
most sweeping science fiction novels 
of the year, or hate as a book which 
starts with a good idea, then does 
nothing with it for 274 pages. 



ELLISON WONDERLAND 

Harlan Ellison 
Signet, $1.25 

Most of the sixteen stories in this col- 
lection were first printed during the 
late 1950s, during the period when 
Harlan Ellison was building his repu- 
tation as a science fiction writer of 
the first rank. And in reading them 
again now, it is easy to see why Mr. 
Ellison has accumulated more awards 
than any other writer in the field. 
Solidly written, each piece has a story 
to tell, and tells it in a fashion which 
makes it almost impossible to stop 
reading once you have started. If you 
want to find out how Harlan Ellison 
became HARLAN ELLISON, you’ve 
got to read Ellison Wonderland. 



THE MANY WORLDS OF 
ANDRE NORTON 

Roger Elwood, Editor 
Chilton, $6.95 

To many readers of science fiction the 
name Andre Norton brings to mind a 
long series of juvenile science fiction 
novels. Solidly well-written novels, but 
nonetheless juveniles. Well, in this col- 
lection of short stories, the reader who 
knows Miss Norton only for her juve- 
niles is going to find a surprise. The 
stories are all basically fantasy and/or 
sword -and -sorcery, and they’re all 
stories which fit the blurb on the dust 
jacket: Stories to Read Eor Pleasure. 
You’re not going to get involved with 
this book. But you’re not going to get 
bored, either. 






A historic collector’s edition of the first year 
of Vertex magazine magnificently bound into 
hard cover library volume— complete art and 
text, volume one, issues one through six 
1973. 

□ LIMITED COLLECTORS EDITION 

EDITION LIMITED TO 1,000 NUMBERED 
COPIES ONLY 

GOLD FOIL EDGE PAPER AND IMPRINT 
BLACK CLOTH BINDING 

$ 16.95 

□ EDUCATOR A LIBRARY EDITION 

STANDARD SILVER IMPRINT 
BLACK CLOTH BINDINQ 

$ 12.95 

PRIORITY ORDER FORM 

Both editions will be shipped on a priority basis to 
orders received with payment. Orders will be accepted 
until entire edition is sold. Due to the limited quantity 
of both editions, we expect both to be oversubscribed 
and urge your early response to assure your copy, 
Priority for future editions will be given to purchasers 
of this first edition. 



PRIORITY ORDER FORM-VERTEX 1 



VERTEX MAGAZINE 

8060 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90046 

Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed is □ check, □ currency, □ money order, 
as payment In full for VERTEX-1. Please send the 
edition Indicated below: 

□ LIMITED COLLECTORS EDITION @ SI 6.95 

□ EDUCATOR & LIBRARY EDITION @ SI 2.95 

I understand that shipment will be made on a 
priority basis. If oversubscribed at the time of 
receipt of my order, full refund will be made. 
(California residents please add tax. Overseas 

orders, $1 .00 additional per volume for postage.) 



NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP. 
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All flew adventures of the U S S. Enterprise and Its crew . 

STAR TREK 




ALAN DEAN FOSTER 



(Adapts from the animated aeries created by Gene ftoddenberry) 




STAR TREK LOG TWO 

Alan Dean Foster 
Ballantine, $.95 

Alan Dean Foster landed the job of 
doing the book versions of the new 
Star Trek cartoon series. Many people 
thought it would be a virtually impos- 
sible job to do with any style or elan, 
because of the lack of substance to the 
characters in the cartoon series, and 
the deliberately juvenile orientation of 
the stories. Those people reckoned 
without the talents of Mr. Foster, 
though. He has brought the characters 
to life, expanding them into real char- 
acters instead of stereotypes. And he’s 
introduced fast-paced action and back- 
ground detail to the stories which 
would make them winners even with- 
out the Star Trek cachet. A fun book 
to read, and highly recommended. 



J.O. Jeppson 

The SECOND 
EXPERIMENT 




THE SECOND EXPERIMENT 

J.O. Jeppson 

Houghton Mifflin Co., $6.95 

J.O. Jeppson is a practicing physician. 
J.O. Jeppson is a woman. She is also 
married to a biochemist. They live in 
Manhattan. She has dedicated the 
book “To Isaac With Love.” All of 
which means she could have used a 
much more famous (in science fiction) 
name on the dust jacket and spine of 
the book. But, for whatever reason 
Ms. Jeppson decided to use her maid- 
en name, the more famous name is 
not necessary. The book stands on its 
own. It’s a story of the far future and 
far spaces, taking in even more space 
and time than the books of her hus- 
band, with a sweep and vision which 
is rare in modern science fiction. 
There are times when the book ram- 
bles a bit, and occasional confusions 
and losses of pace, but basically it’s a 
soundly written book which reminds 
us how important that old “sense of 
wonder” is to good science fiction. 
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robot silverberg 




SUNDANCE 
Robert Silverberg 
Thomas Nelson Inc., $6.50 

Despite the way it might appear from 
a casual glance at a rack of science 
fiction books, Robert Silverberg 
doesn’t really write all that much. So 
why are there so many titles with 
the Silverberg name on them? Simply 
because what he does write is good! 
And that means it’s reprinted again 
and again. In this case there are nine 
stories, most of which were originally 
printed in magazines and which should 
be included in an anthology. Some- 
thing which can’t be said about too 
many anthologies these days. If you’re 
a Silverberg fan, which is about the 
same as saying “if you’re a science 
fiction fan,” this is a book you should 
have. 
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It’s packed with pleasure and 
excitement . . . crammed with 



Here’s how the Club works: 

When your application for 



out the convenient form al- 
ways provided, and return it 



its own rewards. And its own 
definite risks. You might be- 
come hooked for life. You’ll 
know why, once you’ve sam- 
pled: THE HUGO WINNERS, an 
864-page anthology of 23 tales 
awarded the Hugo, specula- 
tive fiction’s Oscar. DUNE, by 
Frank Herbert, winner of both 
the Hugo and Nebula Awards. 
Or, THE GOD’S THEMSELVES, 
Isaac Asimov’s first novel in 
fifteen years. 

But you decide. Choose any 4 
books on this page for just 100 
and you’re on your way to 
mind-bending membership in 
the Science Fiction Book Club. 



6221. The Foundation 
Trilogy. By Isaac 
Asimov. The ends of 
the galaxy revert to 
barbarism. An SF 
classic. Comb. 

Price $16.85 

8037. Again, 
Dangerous Visions. 
Harlan Ellison, ed. 
Short stories and 
novels, 46 in all. 
Explicit scenes and 
language may be 
offensive to some. 
Pub. ed. $12.95 

3616. Fire Time. By 
Poul Anderson. Ter- 
rific suspense - as 
a young spaceman 
must decide who 
will live, who will 
die on a tiny planet 
on the verge of 
cosmic disaster. 

Pub. ed. $5.95 

2782. The 1974 
Annual World's Best 
S.F. Donald A. Woll- 
heim, ed. Ten 
novellas, short 
stories: Ellison's 
Hugo Award-winning 
The Deathbird, plus 
top Simak, Sheckley, 
Pohl. Special Edition. 



0067. The Dispossessed. 
By Ursula K. LeGuin. 

A lone scientist, 
caught in a cold war 
between two planets, 
tries desperately to 
unite them. Pub. 
ed. $7.95 

8532. The Hugo 
Winners, Vol. I i. II. 

Giant 2-in-l volume 
of 23 award- 
winning stories, 

1955 to 1970. 

Asimov introduces 
each. Pub. ed. $15.45 

6023. The Gods 
Themselves. By Isaac 
Asimov. The master's 
first novel in 15 
years . . . and worth 
the wait for a 
fabulous trip to the 
year 3000. Pub. 
ed. $5.95 

3624. Approaching 
Oblivion. By Harlan 
Ellison. Eleven mind- 
spinning stories in 
the multi-award 
winner's new 
anthology — explicit 
scenes, language 
exploring new and 
unfathomed areas of 
the future. Pub. 
ed. $7.95 



membership is accepted, you’ll 
receive your choice of 4 books 
for just 100 plus shipping and 
handling. If not absolutely fas- 
cinated, return them within ten 
days — membership will be can- 
celled and you’ll owe nothing. 



by the date specified. We try to 
allow you at least ten days for 
making your decision. If you 
do not get the form in time to 
respond within 10 days, and 
receive unwanted books, re- 
turn them at our expense. 



About every 4 weeks (14 times 
a year), we’ll send you the 
Club's bulletin. Things to 
Come, describing the 2 coming 
Selections and a variety of Al- 
ternate choices. If you want 
both Selections, you need do 
nothing; they'll be shipped 
automatically. If you don't want 
a Selection, or prefer an Alter- 
nate, or no book at all, just fill 



As a member you need take 
only 4 Selections or Alternates 
during the coming year. You 
may resign anytime thereafter, 
or remain a member as long as 
you wish. Most books are 
only $1.98 plus shipping and 
handling. Some extra value 
selections are slightly higher 
but always much less than 
Publisher’s Editions. Send no 
money. But do send the cou- 
pon today. 



0026. The Best of 
Fritz Lieber. Shoot 
craps with the devil, 
visit a planetwide 
madhouse, fall in 
love with an alien — 
22 tales by the 
sorcerer of SF. 

Special Edition. 

1297. Before the 
Golden Age. Isaac 
Asimov, ed. 26 
classic stories of 
the 1930s, from 
vintage SF pulps, 
now in one huge 
volume. Pub. ed. 
$16.95 

1032. Rendezvous 
with Rama. By 

Arthur C. Clarke. 

Hugo and Nebula 
Award Winner. 
Dazzling visionary 
novel of a self- 
contained world in 
space. Pub. ed. $6.95 

3632. The Deathworld 
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Special Edition. 
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WHAT TIME IS IT? 

by Jack C. Haldeman II 



I still say they could have done more.” 
The copilot swiveled around in his 
well-padded chair. Crumbs fell from his 
lap. 

“What’s that. Bob?” The pilot gazed 
idly at the flashing lights in front of him. 
All he ?ver had to do was watch the 
lights. They told him how well the com- 
puters were running the ship. 

“I thought at least the vice-president 
could have been there to see us off. He 
even shows up at Boy Scout meetings.” 
“What are you babbling about?” 
George, the pilot, turned away from the 
flashing lights to face his copilot. He set 
his peanut butter and jelly sandwich on 
the consol in front of him. 

“Darn it. This is the first faster-than- 



light expedition. They could have done 
something. Anything. A short speech or 
a farewell dinner would have been nice. 
What’s wrong with them?” He threw an 
empty box of candy across the control 
room. 

“Take it easy. Why should they get 
all excited? This run is going to be a 
piece of cake.” 

“What happened to your sense of his- 
tory? At last the stars are ours. There 
are no limits to what we can do.” 

“It’ll be years before we get to that. 
The government just doesn’t have the 
money.” George looked back at his 
lights. Everything was green and normal, 
as always. 

“But there’s money to be made out 
there, too. Can’t they see that?” 

“That’s why we’re sitting here now. 
Money.” George pulled a comic book 
from underneath his seat and tried to 
ignore the ranting of his copilot. 

Bob soon caught onto the fact that 
there was little to be gained by talking 



to a pilot buried in a comic book. He 
yearned for the excitement of the old 
Mars run where you could at least count 
on a little diversion. With a grin he 
remembered how the atomic pile had 
gone bananas every other trip. 

He decided that there really wasn’t 
much to do in the control room except 
sit and watch George read. With the 
computers taking care of the ship, he, 
as copilot, was a double redundancy. He 
stood up and started aft, hoping that he 
might find something to liven up the trip. 

In the narrow passageway he met one 
of the passengers, an old millionaire 
from Dallas. 

“Howdy, commander. How’re we 
doing?” The old man touched the brim 
of his stetson with a gnarled finger. 

“Just fine. It shouldn’t be long now.” 
Bob was a long way from being a com- 
mander, but he didn’t want to disillusion 
the old gent. 

“We can hardly wait, you know. 
We’ve polished up the equipment and 
everything is ready to go. Would you 
like to see my Duncan yo-yo? It’s a 
wooden one— very hard to find these 
days.” 

“No thank you.” 

“Monopoly cards? I have a mint con- 
dition Marvin Gardens.” 

“Some other time.” 

Bob turned back to the control room. 
Anything would be better than listening 
to all those old men talk about the past. 
Besides money, it was all they ever 
talked about. 

As he entered the control room, his 
years of training told him that something 
was wrong. His sharp eyes picked out 
the twenty or thirty flashing red lights 
on the control panel while his acute 
hearing noted that the alarm bell was 
ringing. 

George was running around in circles. 

“What’s happening?” asked Bob, 
starting to back out the door. 

“I don’t know. Everything went off at 
once.” 

“Did you check the flight manual?” 

“Good idea. I’ll do that.” George 
started rooting through the stacks of 
comics and porno that littered the con- 
trol console. Everything was smeared 
with peanut butter. 

“It’s here somewhere. Ah, yes. This 
is it.” He held up a plastic covered note- 
book. A blob of jelly slid off the cover. 

“Look under lights and bells comma 
what to do period,” Bob suggested 
hopefully. 

“Here it is! It indicates we are coming 
out of faster-than-light drive.” 

“Oh my God! What’ll that do to us?” 

“Nothing. It means we’ve arrived at 
our destination. All we have to do is tell 
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the passengers.” 

“I’ll go tell them,” said Bob, anxious 
to get away from the noise and confu- 
sion. 

He made his way back down the pas- 
sageway and could hear excited noises 
from the living quarters. There was no 
need to notify the old men. They must 
have heard the alarm. He opened the 
door. 

The twelve richest men in the world 
were hunched over their equipment. 
This was the very moment they had paid 
an inconceivable amount of money 
for— the ultimate culmination of man’s 
technology. The room was filled with a 
flickering grey light. 

The men were crowded around a large 
wooden box. It had a three inch screen 
with a magnifying glass in front of it. 
They were watching the fuzzy television 
images that had left the Earth years and 
years ago— long before video tape had 
been around to preserve the signals. 
Some of the men clutched old television 
schedules; some wore hats with ears on 
them. A freckled-faced puppet was 
dancing on the screen while a clown 
squirted seltzer water. 

All together now. 

Hey kids! What time is it? 



NEITHER 
SNOW NOR RAIN 
NOR THE 
SANDS OF TIME 



by Frank Ashe 



W hat the hell do they mean?” 
Charlie Toombs howled, waving 
the slip of paper in the air. “This thing 
isn’t even due yet, much less overdue!” 
He threw the delinquent notice from the 
electric company down on the coffee 
table. 

“A mistake dear, they just made a 
mistake,” soothed Evelyn, his wife, anx- 
iously. She was a normally placid, if 
unimaginative, woman, and it made her 
nervous when Charlie got one of his 
moods on. She was almost always ner- 
vous when bills came in. 

“This is a mistake, too, I suppose!” 
He snatched up another paper. “Come 
clean, now, what have you bought from 
Bloominggarden's?” 

“Nothing, Charlie, I swear, not a 
thing, if you want to look at my charge 
card, you’ll see. I called the store and 
the girl said they hadn’t sent any bill 



and the trouble must be in the Mail- 
O-Matic.” She pointed an accusing finger 
at the console set in the wall with the 
Postal Company emblem set neatly be- 
tween its INCOMING and OUTGO- 
ING slots. “So I called the Postal Office 
and they said a whole bunch of stuff 
about the way mail is delivered instantly 
through the time-space continual of 
something and about the system not 
being perfected yet and mail slipping out 
of its time matrix and I don’t know what 
all but 1 haven’t bought a thing, Charlie, 
not a thing, I really haven’t.” 

“Well, 1 don’t care about any of that 
but we’ve got a bill from Bloominggar- 
den’s for $716. Plus tax! And now of 
all times. Just today I stopped for gas 
and Joe was after me again to have that 
brake job. Said he couldn’t be responsi- 
ble for what might happen if I didn’t 
get it. Told him next month, maybe, 
when I can afford it better. At this rate 
it’ll be next year!” Charlie regarded the 
offending bill blackly. “Well, we’re not 
going to pay it! Look at this! It’s dated 
tomorrow. This is ridiculous. I’m going 
down there. I’ll get some sense out of 
those people or know the reason why!” 
He grabbed his hat and stomped out the 
door. 

“I’ll keep supper warm, dear,” Evelyn 
called after him. She sighed and turned 
toward the kitchen. Just then the Mail- 
O-Matic chimed and an envelope slid 
into the INCOMING slot. She pulled 
it out, noting that the return address was 
her sister’s. In the garage she could hear 
Charlie racing the car’s engine madly. 
The sound faded as he set off down the 
driveway, tires squealing. She tore open 
the envelope and pulled out a white card, 
the kind you find in cheap stationer’s 
shops. My birthday already? she won- 
dered fleetingly? The tall spray of lilies 
on the front was no help. She opened 
the card. WITH SINCERE SYMPA- 
THY ON YOUR GREAT LOSS it said 
in somber old English script above the 
signature. 

“Now that’s curious,” she said won- 
deringly. “I don’t know anyone who’s 
dead.” The machine chimed again and 
the evening paper slid into view. She 
picked it up absently and made her way 
to the sofa. Charlie was nearing the end 
of the driveway and the sound of the 
motor faded almost to inaudibility as he 
slowed before entering the street. She 
opened the paper automatically to the 
sales section and began scanning the ads. 

There was a faint shriek of tires and 
a tinkling of glass from the street. She 
barely glanced up. Crazy kids drive like 
maniacs, she thought idly. Hmmm. 
Bloominggarden’s had a sale on black 
veils. $7.16. Plus tax. 



ASSEMBLY ROOM 

by Duane Ackerson 



Y ou probably wonder why I’ve called 
you together.” God on Judgement 
Day, addressing a pile of resurrected 
debris, trying painfully to reassemble 
itself into men, women, and children. 
For a moment, a leg attempts to stand 
on top of a head, loses its balance like 
an unacrobatic animal doing its utmost 
to teeter on a rubber ball, falls to a 
contorted position on the ground. Heads 
are bobbing around like the bouncing 
ball that used to direct singing audiences 
in old picture shows, looking for torsos 
that are themselves attempting to find 
legs, procreative organs, arms, and so 
forth. It’s like a living jig-saw puzzle, a 
reunion of the victims of a death camp. 

“Umphhh.” God clears his throat. 
“Uh . . . you’re probably wondering why 
I’m standing here, telling bad jokes.” 
Several ears cock all by themselves; an 
arm lifts a head up into the air and the 
head mouths the words: “What say?” 

“I said,” God begins again, patiently. 
“I said, you probably wonder why we’re 
all um, uh, assembled . . . wrong word 
. . . anyway, why we’re all more or less 
here, uh, um, together. Wrong word. 
Let’s put it this way . . .” God fishes 
something scribbled on a sheet of lined 
notebook paper out of his pocket, studies 
it, squinting slightly, rummages in his 
shirt pocket, finds the gold-rimmed 
glasses, puts them on, lifts the beard 
from the paper and raises it to a less 
obscured position. Meanwhile, several 
arms and legs rediscover each other after 
many years, embrace, and walk or crawl 
off together (more or less) in search of 
other necessities of life. The arms, heav- 
ily muscled, of a he-man, find a well- 
developed torso and start beating on it, 
emitting hollow thumping sounds. God 
stands a little stiffer, looking more mili- 
tant. 

“All right, folks, a few more minutes 
for conversations and mixing, and then 
I want to see everyone in his place.” He 
stalks out of the assembly room, still 
studying the lined sheet of paper. 

As the clock ticks closer to Doom, and 
everyone can see the two hands drawing 
closer and closer together, an air of 
panic catches the crowd. Pieces fly into 
myriad combinations, some of them 
worthy of Picasso. The activity gets more 
and more frantic, and then, just before 
Doom, the room grows nearly hushed. 
God reenters, still with his scrap of 
paper. 
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“Um, Jerry Lumpus. Here? Good. 
Jerry. Could you please go out for ten 
billion, four hundred forty million, sev- 
enty-one thousand and fifteen subma- 
rine sandwiches? I’m afraid this will be 
a long session. And, uh. Jerry, tell them 
to charge it; they’ll know who. I’m glad 
to see most everybody in place. Natu- 
rally, I make allowance for the incendi- 
ary bomb victims, the a-bomb people, 
that sort of thing. Eventually, though, 
I hope to have everyone present and 
accounted for. I think many of you have 
a misconception, by the way, about 
Judgement Day. It’s really been vastly 
exaggerated. We hope, the staff and I 
here, that you won’t take anything I say 
personally. Just think of this as one big 
rap session in the sky, if you will; we’re 
all here, even me. in an attempt to get 
it all together. But before I start, I want 
to tell you a story I heard the other day 
on the way to church ...” 
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headlines from the Urbomax-News, the 
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AT THE WORLD GAMES 
IN THE FIRST MATCH 
HELL’S ANGELS 4 
OAKLAND POLICE 3 

Police Leader Claims Angels Using Il- 
legal Weapon Received From SLA, But 
Referee Says There's Nothing In The 
Book Against Napalm Grenades. 

NEW BOOK NOMINATED 
FOR 3 AWARDS 

Rama Regurgitates, Arthur C. Clarke's 
Latest In The Rama Trilogy, Nominated 
For Hugo And Nebula As Best Book Of 
2003 and Harlan As Best Promoted. 

MAFIA SUB 
ACCIDENTALLY 
LAUNCHES MIRV MISSILE 

Sub Godfather Apologizes For Destruc- 
tion Of Naples. Says He Was Tracking 
A FBI Snoopersub When Accident Oc- 
cured. 



ELWOOD COMPLETES 
ANTHOLOGY NUMBER 914 

Says His Three Week Bout With Lunar 
Flu Kept Him From Breaking Silverberg 
Record Of 917 In One Year. 

U S. EXPLORES 
POSSIBILITY OF 
NORMALIZING CUBAN 
RELATIONS 

State Department Says Dual Marriages 
In Florida And Cuba Are Not Legal, 
Even Though Divorces Are As Estab- 
lished Under The Bay of Pigs-ll Truce 
Agreement. 

HUGO AWARDS FOR 1990 
DELIVERED TO WINNERS 

Rockets Only Fourteen Years Late, Ear- 
liest Delivery Time Since 1984 World 
Science Fiction Convention. 

ARABS-ISRALIES IN 
TERRITORIAL DISPUTE 

Israel's Maximum President Dayan Re- 
fuses To Return Captured Crater To 
Arab Lunar Liberation Army. 

TIME ENOUGH FOR LUST 

New Heinlein Novel, First In Three 
Years, To Be Released Next Month. 
Examines Relationship Between Oldest 
Living Human And Hermaphroditic 
Sirian Hermit Crab. 

SFWA STRIKE 

Science Fiction Writers Union Vows Not 
To Return To Typewriters Until Editors 
Agree To Return All Paper Clips Sent 
In On Manuscripts Whether Purchased 
Or Not. 

NADARITES FIND 
AIR DANGEROUS 

Consumer Groups Find Air In Most U.S. 
Cities Dangerous To Health. Recommend 
That Consumers Living In Cities Exhale 
Only. 

S-F NEWSMAG EXPANDS 

Charlie And Dena Brown Report Locus, 
The Newstaper Of The Science Fiction 
Field, Street And Orbit, To Go To 325 
Inches Of Tape Next Week, With A 
Reading Time Of Five Hours At Stan- 



dard Speed. Say They've Completely 
Given Up Conservation-Of-Size Plan 
Started In 1974. 

ELEVATOR HIJACKED 

Express Elevator In Peoria Spacescraper 
Hijacked. Laser-Armed Member Of The 
Outlawed Young Republicans Demands 
To Be Taken To Moon. 

BALLANTINE TO 
PUBLISH NEW ROTSLER 
SPACE EPIC 

Patron Of The Arts Meets The Saturnian 
Ring Spiders Called Most Important 
New Book Of The Decade By Maxi- 
Editor del Rey. 



DEAR MOM, I DON’T 
LIKE IT UP HERE 



by Steven Utley 



Dear Mom, 

I’m sorry I didn’t write sooner, but 
nothing much happens up here most of 
the time when we’re not being shot at 
and so there isn’t very much to write 
about really. This place is about the same 
as ever. I don’t like it. 

You remember Eddy Wrightman, the 
guy who came around by the house a 
couple times? Well he got smashed up 
in a wreck last year on Earth. Even worse 
than me. They fixed him up and got him 
to sign the papers and sent him up here. 
So he gets off the ship three-four weeks 
ago and gets smashed up all over again 
yesterday when some rockets come in 
from the other moon. One landed almost 
right next to him. Every now and then 
when the moons are lined up right, 
somebody on the other side’ll shoot at 
us and just maybe hit something, which 
means we have got to shoot back. We 
don’t know if we ever hit anything, 
though, because their moon is so far 
away and passes ours pretty quick. But 
it gives us something to do besides watch 
Jupiter come up or else just stand around 
and feel bad. Anyway, about Eddy. He 
got smashed up even worse yesterday 
than he did when he wrecked his car. 
But the doctor says no sweat, he’s okay 
and he’ll be mended real fine in about 
a year. 

Next day— l had to stop writing to you 
when a bunch more rockets landed in 
camp beside of the doctor’s sheds. There 

turn to page 99 
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They were to meet in the sea, flesh 
against metalflesh, to decide the fate 
of Cinnabar. 



sharking down 

fiction / Edward Bryant/amsf/Ed Acuna C/ 
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T he rough bluffs of reddish oxide 
awe the tourists venturing out of 
Cinnabar to view the sea. The 
visitors generally stand safely back 
from the long, crumbling escarp- 
ments, while below thunder the 
waves. There seems a sense of eternity 
in the measured surf which awes, if not 
frightens a sufficient number of visitors 
so that most never essay a descent of 
the bluffs. 

A few do climb down to the beach. 
They doff their footwear and scuff their 
feet in the warm sand, racing the cold, 
shining sheets of spent waves; delighted 
laughter mingles with the raucous 
squawk of sea birds. Occasionally the 
visitors squint their eyes seaward and 
catch glimpses of the broad, glittering 
backs of sea snark. 

Tourists may devote an entire after- 
noon or morning trekking along the 
beach paralleling the bluffs until the 
heights dwindle and North Point pokes 
into sight. Beyond the Point lurks the 
omnipresent desert. 

With one small exception. Persistent 
explorers determined to see everything 
there is to see on this end of the beach 
may circle around the truncated height 
of North Point. They will discover a low, 
lone hill overlooking the beach and 
skirted on its landward side by the 
harsher sand of the desert. The hill is 
undramatic, gently rounded, and cov- 
ered with sparse, tufted clumps of pale 
grass. A commemorative marker is 
placed on the approximate crest of the 
hill. Curious visitors kneel and brush 
away the sand that tends to drift across 
the low. rectangular monument. 

Sensitive fingers may pick out the 
inscription. Two simple words: 
SHARKING DOWN. 

No one now remembers why. 

O n its first pass, the creature bit off 
a leg. Grimdahl, owner of the 
severed limb, was irritated. But 
when he clumsily pivoted, at- 
tempting to see his attacker, the 
lack of the one extensipod caused 
him to stumble and awkwardly topple 
toward the sea bottom. In slow motion, 
Grirndahl’s body starfished down the 
marine slope. Raised sand obscured his 
vision. For the moment forgetting his 
environment, he opened his prehensile 
beak and cursed. 

“Damn, damn— “bubble”— damn it— 
"bubbleburble"— awwfff!" as sea water 
cascaded down his throat. Grimdahl 
snapped shut his beak. Internalized salt 
water would probably not kill him, but 
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She was the final result of 200,000,000 years of 
retrogenetic devolution— and she was also the 
most deadly killer on earth. 



the corrosive effects would be a great 
inconvenience ... the Tancarae Institute 
never came across with an adequate 
maintenance and repair budget. 

The marine scientist rolled to an in- 
verted and uncomfortable halt at the 
foot of the slope. Gingerly he tested his 
five remaining limbs: all operational. 
Using the extensipods. Grimdahl clam- 
bered upright— 

—Just as it struck at - him again out of 
the suspended haze. It came low, from 
out of his left, and he only barely caught 
the shape in a peripheral screen. A shaft 
of black onyx, it seemed to him; and 
it moved faster than he had ever before 
seen a fish its size swim. 

Fish? 

Yes, confirmed an objective lobe of 
Grimdahl’s brain as the attacker sheared 
off a second leg. The creature was at 
least fifteen meters long and four meters 
in diameter. It lashed by him in a brutal 
succession of filigreed esses, not slowing 
as the jaws opened and closed smoothly 
on the first joint of a metalflesh exten- 
sipod. It gulped down the severed leg in 
the same motion and rushed past into 
the haze. 

Grimdahl remained poised upright for 
an impossibly long moment as his com- 
pensators fought for stability. Then 
slowly, inexorably, he again collapsed 
upon the sand. He shouted with the 
broadband sonex “Stop it! Damn it. cut 
it out. Who are you? What are—” 

He was interrupted as the creature 
reappeared from an unexpected tangent. 
"No—” Ragged white, jagged-toothed 
jaws gaped and closed and Grimdahl’s 
third leg vanished down a dark gullet. 
The man began to panic in the face of 
brutal pow'er. 

“Noooo . . .” He realized he was 
whimpering. Three legs gone. That 
meant three remained. Over-generaliz- 
ing to be sure, but roughly fifty percent 
of his mobility had been stolen. Actually 
more than that. He could hardly coordi- 
nate three legs with any facility. But then 
he had never tried. He had never ex- 
pected he would need to. 

Schools of tiny scarlet minnows 
wheeled as one organism, incuriously 
seeking food around the stumps of his 
appendages. Internal nutrient leaked 
past the emergency pressure seals, stain- 
ing the w ater a burnt orange. 

Grimdahl unsteadily raised his body 
on a tripod. 

But the thing came back from out of 
the dark and with a savage wrench stole 
the fourth of Grimdahl’s legs. With only 
two supports, the scientist was irrecov- 



erably top-heavy. When this time his 
facial sensors ground into the sand, he 
began to realize how badly he might be 
in trouble. 

In actual danger. 

Numbed, he hardly felt the rip and 
tear as his fifth leg vanished. Only one 
extensipod left. No extensipods would 
mean no mobility whatever. No mobility 
meant indefinite immersion. And that 
would mean slow, but unavoidable ter- 
mination. 

Death. It had been a long w'hile since 
Grimdahl had considered it. Death. 
Grimdahl pondered the reality of the 
concept while he waited for the creature 
to return and gluttonously snatch away 
his sixth and only remaining limb. Suf- 
focation? Disgusting thought, thought 
the scientist. His supply of oxygen w'as 
indeed limited. It would slowly diminish 
and at last cease while he lay here, limb- 
less and impotent. It would be so 
damned passive, he thought, to have to 
rest half-buried in this w'retched sand 
and expire silently while the corgi en- 
crusted itself over his sensors. 

Grimdahl broke. He pleaded and 
begged and screamed via the sonex. No 
answer came. But then neither did the 
creature return to gobble his remaining 
leg. 

After a time Grimdahl quieted. After 
a longer while, he experimented w'ith the 
lone surviving extensipod. The limb was 
luckily placed on his uphill side. He dug 
the tip deep into the sand and contracted 
every muscle in each of the four articu- 
lated joints. His body shifted— slightly. 
Grimdahl gave the effort his full con- 
centration. The position of his body al- 
tered— again, slightly. His body slipped 
downhill nearly the distance that his 
crabbing leg pulled him upward. He 
repeated the process; anchor the claw-tip 
of the extensipod, contract each muscle, 
pull the body-mass toward the exten- 
sipod tip. Once again, slippage— but a 
net gain, however small, in upward 
progress. Grimdahl repeated the se- 
quence. He wondered abstractedly if he 
could count in his mind the number of 
times he would have to repeat the proc- 
ess. 

The disconnected thought came to 
him: Obregon, is all this somehow your 
doing? 

Eventually Grimdahl noticed the tiny 
hermit crab toiling up the slope be- 
side him, duplicating in miniature his 
own sidewise, scrambling movements. 
Damned crustacean! 

The hermit crab was making better 
time. 



G athered in the great open hall, they 
were blessed by a cloudless sky 
and a warm morning sun. The 
distinguished members of the 
Tancarae Institute, so many of 
them immortally senile, threw 
rotten fruit at one another. Picture a 
meeting place scaled for thousands, 
nested inside a gigantic white egg with 
half the upper shell removed. Only half 
a hundred Persons of the Institute had 
availed themselves of this largely cere- 
monial convocation. Forty-nine of these 
frolicked up and down the translucent 
steps drawing and hurling missiles from 
their bags of market surplus. 

“Damn it,” shouted Grimdahl. “I'm 
serious!” The marine scientist jerked his 
head aside as a thrown turnip nicked his 
ear. 

“So are we!” The anonymous shout 
embodied all the cathartic madness of 
the first warm day of spring. 

“But I have a complaint.” 

The cynocist Luaie whirled past him, 
her striped hair spreading fan-like about 
her head. “So shall w have complaints 
if you don't stop standing there like a 
stuffed spider and join in the celebra- 
tion.” 

“Leaf, won’t you do something?" 
Grimdahl appealed to the tiny w'and- 
thin man who was the presumed asso- 
ciate director of the Institute. 

“Sure, Grimdahl.” Leaf grinned, drew' 
back his arm, and let fly. The overripe 
melon splatted across Grimdahl’s optical 
sensors, for a moment causing him to 
see the world through a grainy yellow 
filter. 

“Leaf—” Grimdahl bounded forward 
and took Leaf in an inflexible, metal- 
flesh grip. He dangled the associate 
director head-down, three meters above 
the hard floor of the meeting place. 
“Put me dow'n.” said Leaf mildly. 
Grimdahl tightened his extensipod 
grip. The breath wheezed from Leaf’s 
ribcage. Other Persons of the Institute 
gathered around them. 

“What do you think you’re doing, 
Grimdahl? You’re larger than he is.” 
“Put him down!” 

Disgustedly; “It always happens. Give 
’em metalflesh and they turn into bul- 
lies.” 

“It’s spring, Grimdahl. What do you 
want? Don’t wreck the mood.” 

From his inverted, comfortless van- 
tage, Leaf said, “He wants to talk. He 
wants to file a complaint. Don’t you, 
Grimdahl? Put me down and we’ll hear 
you out." 

“Promise?” said Grimdahl. 



Timnath Obregon’s experiment had somehow gone 
wrong, and no simple apology was going to 
make Grimdahl forget how it had gone wrong! 



“Promise.” 

Grimdahl lowered the smaller man to 
the steps and unfiexed his extensipods. 
Leaf sat down, breathing heavily, and 
gingerly probed his ribs. The spectators 
murmured sympathetically. Luaie knelt 
beside him, substituting her more sensi- 
tive hand for his. 

“Leaf, are you all right?” The eclec- 
ticist Timnath Obregon maneuvered his 
way to the front rank of the small crowd. 

Grimdahl turned incredulously. “Is he 
all right? Is he all right? You have the 
temerity to be solicitous of his wellbeing 
after displaying such callous disregard 
for my own?” The speech terminated on 
a rising note of indignation. 

Obregon glanced up at the marine 
scientist. “I haven’t the slightest idea 
what you’re talking about." He returned 
his attention to Leaf. “Shall 1 inform 
Terminex to prepare a medic?” 

Leaf shook his head. “1 ache, but 1 
don’t think anything is broken.” He shot 
an irritated look at Grimdahl. “You 
wanted a hearing. We’re listening, so 
speak.” 

Grimdahl could not contain his fury. 
He gestured at Obregon with two exten- 
sipods. “Him! This monster, this mur- 
derer. Can any of you but condemn his 
heinous homicidal acts?” 

Obregon exchanged glances with those 
around him. He shook his head. 

“I believe you’re getting ahead of 
yourself,” said Leaf. “Will you calm 
down? You’ll achieve nothing in your 
confusion.” 

Air whistled through Grimdahl’s ex- 
haust ports. “Murder!" The word was 
shrill and nearly incoherent. “The crime 
most foul.” 

Leaf said, “Murder? And who would 
the victim be?” 

Higher-pitched yet: “Meee.” 

“Yet you seem quite alive.” 

“1 would say,” said Obregon, “that 
that disposes of the accusation against 
me.” He started to turn away, others of 
the crowd with him. 

“Hold,” said Leaf. “I believe our col- 
league Grimdahl has more to testify.” 
The marine scientist lashed his free 
extensipods through the morning air 
with a click-click-whoosh. Then, with a 
monstrous effort, he calmed himself. 
“Colleagues,” he began. “Yes, 1 am in- 
deed the victim. It is true that 1 stand 
before you now alive, but only thanks 
to the ineptitude of my murderer.” 
Obregon turned to his accuser and 
smiled. “Shouldn’t the operative phrase 
be ‘would-be murderer,’ if in fact I am 
such?” 

Ignoring the eclecticist, Grimdahl 



continued: “It is widespread knowledge 
that Timnath Obregon has long been 
jealous of my own endeavors and 
achievements in the resurrectronic arts. 
It is well-known—” 

Obregon loudly cleared his throat, 
“-well-known that Obregon hates me 
for beating him in pioneering advances 
into—” 

Leaf interrupted. “Please, Grimdahl. 
Not only your tactics but also your rhet- 
oric has begun to pall. Can you confine 
yourself to a more specific complaint, 
if you have one? Or if not—” 

Grimdahl folded two sets of exten- 
sipods. “Most of you doubtless know of 
my latest project in resurrectronics, spe- 
cifically the recreation of belemnoids, 
the ancient ancestor of the cuttlefish.” 
There was no spectator response: Grim- 
dahl ignored the rhetorical pause and 
pressed on. “I’ve been cultivating my 
resurrectronic belemnoids— and inci- 
dentally, I’ve had marvelous success in 
duplicating their precise genetic struc- 
tures— in undersea beds off the North 
Point.” 

“Fascinating," said Obregon. Grim- 
dahl glared. “I’m quite serious,” said the 
eclecticist. “I’ve conducted somewhat 
parallel—” 

“I’m well aware,” said Grimdahl. He 
raised the volume of his vocal apparatus 
a few decibels. “I’d noticed, of late, un- 
accountable discrepancies when inven- 
torying the progress of my belemnoids. 
Losses, large losses, indicating forays by 
some major predator . . 

Luaie chuckled, tunned face creasing 
into a smile. “Are you accusing Timnath 
of sneaking around the sea bottom and 
poaching your fake fish?” 

“Yes,” said Grimdahl stiffly, “if only 
indirectly.” 

Interested murmurs began to come 
from the crowd as they sensed Grimdahl 
was nearing the point. Patience ob- 
viously tried. Leaf said, “Continue.” 
“The predator that has raided my 
belemnoids is also the killer that has 
attacked my person. And the one re- 
sponsible is Obregon. 1 am positive of 
that.” 

“Ridiculous,” said Luaie. “Timnath is 
a gentle person who wouldn’t harm a 
real ant: much less a resurrectronic 
copy.” 

“Something large and vicious attacked 
me in the sea,” said Grimdahl. “It was 
not a sea snark. It was shark-like, yet 
larger than any known species. I’ve never 
seen such a predator.” 

“Surely you exaggerate.” Luaie began 
to repeat, “It’s ridi — ” 

“No,” said Obregon. His face evi- 



denced concern. “It’s not at all ridicu- 
lous.” 

“A ha! ’’said Grimdahl. “Then you do 
admit—” 

“That I've deliberately attempted your 
murder? Hardly.” 

“Then what—” 

“Do I admit? That one of my own 
experiments has probably infringed 
upon your own researches, and possibly 
endangered you. And for both those 
things. I’m heartily apologetic.” 
Grimdahl’s voice took on an apoplec- 
tic tone. His body-core shook. “Five of 
my extensipods gone! Bitten off; ripped 
away. I could have died out there- 
drowned like the merest animal. And 
you’re apologetic?” 

Obregon looked distracted, as though 
musing. “I never dreamed that Sidhe— ” 
“She?” said Grimdahl. “Who are you 
talking about?” 

“Sidhe,” said Obregon. He spelled it. 
“Pronounced ‘she.’ Somehow she broke 
her pelagic programing.” 

“Who is Sidhe?” demanded Grim- 
dahl. “What is Sidhe?” 

The quality of dreaming filled Obre- 
gon’s voice. “For more than a century 
now, my prize. She is the fruit of a 
research trek to City Center; the cap- 
stone of 200,000,000 years of retrogenetic 
devolution.” 

“She is a killer,” said the marine sci- 
entist. 

“Sidhe is,” continued Obregon; “the 
only continuous link in all our chains 
of evolution. She is the original, the 
Carcharodon megalodon. ” 

Leaf, Luaie, and the others looked 
blank. Only Grimdahl recoiled. “Car- 
charodon megalodon? The great shark of 
antiquity? Impossible. For two hundred 
thousand millennia they’ve been ex- 
tinct.” 

Obregon smiled faintly and said, “Not 
any more.” 

ight: the time and occasion for 
dreams, confidings, recouping of 
strengths and faculties for the 
morrow. 

Obregon lay within the body of 
his present lover and told her of 
the day. The walls of Eithne towered 
above him, converging to a graceful spire 
now softened in the darkness. Thin, 
transparent panes resonated with the 
starlight, creating a soft undersong be- 
hind Eithne’s own voice. Her acoustics 
were perfect; her words came to Obre- 
gon as a whisper, yet a whisper that 
effortlessly and fully filled the chamber 
that was her innermost cavity. 

turn to page 34 
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VERTEX begins a new series on the 
history of science fiction, and the 
people who made it what it is today. 

article/ L.G. BLACKBURN 
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D uring the late 1800s, publisher 
Frank Munsey had an idea. He al- 
ready had a magazine that was selling 
fairly well, Argosy, but it wasn’t selling 
as well as he wished, and it was 
costing more and more to produce as 
prices went up. 

Munsey decided that what he was 
selling was adventure stories, not 
paper, so he switched to a rough 
wood-pulp with untrimmed pages, and 
Argosy became an almost instant suc- 
cess, selling over half-a-million copies 
each month by the early 1900s. In- 
spired by this success, other publish- 
ers jumped on the bandwagon, and 
by the 1930s there were over 200 
different magazines on the stands. 

All of the magazines were pretty 
much the same; 128 pages of pulp 
paper, a glossy cover with a bright 
and intensely active color painting and 
gutsy blurbs, packed with stories about 
detectives, jungle men, cowboys, fron- 
tier scouts, pilots and spies. Then 
came Hugo Gernsback. 

Science fiction had been appearing 
in the pulps since the early 1900s, 
primarily stories by Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, A. Merritt and George Allan. 
These were referred to as "different” 
stories, and it wasn't until the late 
1920s that Hugo Gernsback, founder, 
editor and publisher of Amazing 
Stories, coined the term science fic-. 
tion. 

Gernsback came to this country 

Sensation and Adventure were the 
prime sales factors in the pulp 
magazines of the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, such as this Winter 
1947 issue of PLANET STORIES, 
copyright 1947 by Love Romances 
Publishing Company. 
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AMAZING STORIES was the first 
science fiction pulp magazines 
to actually call what it was 
printing science fiction, and 
is one of the two from the 
pulp era still selling today. 



from Luxembourg, an electrical en- 
gineer and inventor. For several years 
he tried selling his various inventions, 
but with little success. During his at- 
tempts at selling, though, he gained 
a bit of experience in putting out 
catalogues, and he put that experi- 
ence to work in bringing out the first 
magazine devoted to radio engineer- 
ing. That was in 1908. Several years 
later, still putting out his radio maga- 
zine, Gernsback found himself with 
several empty pages which had to be 
filled. So he wrote a story to fill them, 
rather than an article. A story called 
Ralph 124C41+, which took place in 
the year 2660. 

That story didn’t make any big 
waves, but Gernsback liked the idea 
of running pieces of futuristic fiction 
in his radio magazine, so more and 
more stories appeared over the next 
few years. Finally, in 1926, Gernsback 
decided on an entire magazine de- 
voted to that kind of story. He called 
it Amazing Stories. The science fiction 
magazine was born. 

Those first science fiction stories 
were basically just copies of the ad- 
venture serials which were so popular 
at the time, but placed in the future. 
James Bond would have felt right at 
home there with Richard Seaton, Kim- 
ball Kinnison and Buck Rogers, all of 
whom appeared for the first time in 
Amazing. 

By 1928 Gernsback was selling all 
the copies of Amazing he could print. 
By 1929, with Amazing selling even 
better, Gernsback was bankrupt, and 
Amazing went on the block. 

While Hugo Gernsback was filing for 
bankruptcy, the Clayton Company was 
putting together a new magazine. A 
magazine called Astounding Stories of 
Super-Science. A magazine which sold 
very well until the depression came 
along, at which time the Clayton Com- 
pany went under, and the title, short- 
ened to simply Astounding, was sold 
to Street and Smith. 

Down but not yet out, Gernsback 
was still trying to make it in the mag- 
azine business. After losing Amazing 
he tried to make it with Science Won- 
der Stories, Air Wonder Stories, Scien- 
tific Detective Monthly, and more. 
They all flopped, though, and almost 
in desperation Gernsback tried to 
break out of the pulp field, putting 
out a new magazine on better stock 
titled Wonder Stories. He lost even 
that, though, and the new publisher 



AMAZING STORIES February 1950 
issue. Cover by Robert Gibson 
Jones. Copyright 1949 by the 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. 
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SPACE STORIES, 
June 1953 issue. 
Cover by Emsh. 
Copyright 1953 by 
Standard Magazines. 



PLANET STORIES, 
Fall 1950 issue. 
Copyright 1950 
by Love Romances 
Publishing Company. 
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changed the title to Thrilling Wonder 
Stories. Soon Thrilling Wonder Stories 
was joined by Startling Stories, Planet 
Stories, Comet Stories, Future Science 
Fiction, and more, all seemingly de- 
voted to putting the single most taste- 
less, juvenile science fiction possible. 

Science fiction was in trouble as a 
legitimate form of writing. Then came 
the second major shaper of the genre. 
Gernsback gave us science fiction 
John W. Campbell gave us good sci- 
ence fiction. 

In 1937 Campbell became editor of 
Astounding, later to be renamed Ana- 
log. It was a post he held until his 
death in 1971. During those years 
he brought into science fiction a 
spectrum of writers whose names are 
now synonymous with science fiction. 
Names like Lester del Rey, Poul Am- 
derson, Theodore Sturgeon, Isaac Asi- 
mov, L. Sprague de Camp, A. E. Van 
Vogt, and probably the two most fam- 
ous names in science fiction, Arthur 
C. Clarke and Robert Heinlein. 

In the next issue of VERTEX we’ll 
take a look at science fiction in the 
1930s, and the change from a story 
with scientific mumbo-jumbo as a 
background to a story with legitimate 
science as an integral part of the 
story. See you then, o 



AMAZING STORIES September 1947 
issue. Cover by Malcolm Smith. 
Copyright 1947 by the Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Company. 









They were ready In lake a chance on l he 
dame nl life and death, knowing the 
odds were in their favor. 

at odds with the 
universe 

fiction/SCOTT EDELSTEIN 

artist/Kodger Mr.Uowen 






J ason H. Pickering was a tall, slim, 
white-haired man with a warm 
smile and eyes that twinkled. To 
Cooper he looked like a minister, 
which (according to the scanty 
information the editor of the Sun 
had supplied) he was. in a way. 

When Cooper approached the small 
ranch-style home that served as the cult’s 
meeting-place and house of worship, 
Pickering stepped from the doorway, 
smiling broadly and extending his hand. 
He wore an ordinary business suit. 
“Welcome. Mr. Cooper,” he said affably. 
“Please step inside. I'm very happy you 
could come to talk with me.” 

Pickering led the way inside. ‘*To your 
right and down the steps, please,” he said 
to Cooper. “We’ll talk in my office in 
the basement.” Cooper followed him 
through a short hallway, catching a 
glimpse of the living room, in which 
rows of folding chairs had been set up. 
Together, they went down the stairs. 

The basement was furnished much 
like a business office, but with an abun- 
dance of books. Pickering motioned for 
Cooper to sit down in an easy chair, then 
sat down himself behind a worn, un- 
finished desk. 

“Well," Pickering said, “are you going 
to ask me questions or would you rather 
I gave you a brief sketch of who we are 
and what we believe first?” 

“If it’s all right with you. I’ll just put 
forth some questions and you can answer 
them in whatever manner you like. Let 
me mention something first, though. Any 
information you may give me may be 
used in an article which will run in to- 
morrow’s feature section of the Sun. 
Unfortunately, I can’t guarantee publi- 
cation of the article— the feature editor 
has to decide whether or not to use it— so 
I hope you won't feel slighted if the 
article doesn't appear. 

“Quite all right,” Pickering said. “I 
understand. As our movement grows, 
and as more and more people accept the 
basic Truth, I am certain that we will 
receive an increasing amount of media 
coverage. Our group is small now, and 
barely a year old, but I predict that 
within five years the majority of Ameri- 
cans will have turned to The Way. Most 
of them believe partly in The Way al- 
ready.” 

Cooper drew out his pen and note- 
book. “Perhaps we had better start at 
the beginning, Mr. Pickering. Uh— shall 
1 address you as ‘mister?’ ” 

Those who know The Way call me 
Chancellor, but I must admit I have 
never cared for the title. Simply call me 
Pickering.” 



“Fine. Mr. Pickering, your religious 
group has been described as a group of 
devout atheists. Is this correct?” 

Pickering smiled. “Perhaps. You see, 
Mr. Cooper, we are a devoutly religious 
people. We have a very strong set of 
beliefs. But, yes, we do strongly deny 
the existence of Jehovah, if that is your 
definition of atheism. God strikes us as 
a highly eccentric and rather implausible 
individual.” 

“Then you don’t believe in any type 
of omnipotent force,” Cooper said. 

“But we do, Mr. Cooper. Please re- 
member that we are a religion. Indeed, 
more than that, since we are aware of 
the Truth.” 

Cooper matched Pickering’s smile. 
“Every religion makes that claim, Mr. 
Pickering." 

“True. But that does not make the 
T ruth any less valid, does it?” He paused. 
“I realize what you are thinking, Mr. 
Cooper. You view us as a cult, and per- 
haps one of the stranger cults at that. 
And that is the proper attitude to take 
when exploring any group that claims 
to know all the answers. But I hope that 
after this interview you will see The 
Way.” 

“Is there any single overall concept 
that embodies all your beliefs?” Cooper 
asked. 

“Yes. Basically, we believe in one 
supreme force in the universe: Chance.” 

“Predestination? Fate? That’s not ex- 
actly a new idea. Mr. Pickering.” 

“No, not precisely fate. Chance. Ran- 
dom selection. That is the controlling 
power.” 

“Well, hell,” Cooper said, forgetting 
to restrain himsejf. “Everyone believes 
in chance. How do you think gambling 
houses make money?” 

Pickering shook his head. “You mis- 
understand me. Has it ever occured to 
you. Mr. Cooper, that Chance is really 
a very orderly thing? When you flip a 
coin, its chances of coming up heads are 
about the same as its chances of coming 
up tails. Now, why is that? Why isn’t 
there twice as much chance of it coming 
up heads? This universe is a very orderly 
place. It’s chance that keeps it in order.” 

“I’m sorry,” Cooper said, “but it seems 
to me that all you’re saying is that there 
isn’t any sort of power in the universe 
at all.” 

“Mr. Cooper, try to forget your archaic 
view of reality for a moment and listen 
to me closely.” Pickering’s voice took on 
a powerful, authoritarian quality. 
“Chance is not a mere set of happenings. 
Indeed, it is not, in your terms, a ‘chance’ 
thing at all. It merely is. and it is in 



control of everything.” 

“Are you saying then that chance is 
a conscious force?” 

“You still do not understand. When 
we speak of Chance, the terms ‘con- 
scious’ and ‘unconscious’ mean nothing.” 

Cooper shook his head. “I’m afraid 
you’ve lost me.” 

Pickering stood up. “Come," he said. 
“I’ll show you the chapel. Perhaps a look 
at it will help you understand.” 

He led the way upstairs and into the 
living room. In the room were about 
three dozen folding chairs set up in rows. 
In the front of the room, backed by 
curtains, was a small podium. 

“That," Pickering said, pointing to the 
podium, “is the altar.” He led Cooper 
between the rows of chairs onto the small 
platform. 

Cooper looked about the podium in 
shock. “My God.” he said, unable to 
hide his distress. “That looks like . . . 
a crap table.” 

“Yes, Mr. Cooper, that is our Holy 
Crap Table. On it is the pair of Holy 
Dice. Over there is the Holy Coin-flip- 
ping Machine, and resting in it is the 
Holy Nickel.” 

“You’ve got to be kidding,” Cooper 
burst out. “This is all a big put-on, isn’t 
it? I mean, those are just regular dice 
on that table.” He reached out toward 
the surface of the crap table. 

Pickering grabbed his arm. “ Please , 
Mr. Cooper. These Holy items may be 
handled by the Chancellor only.” 

Cooper gazed around the room, 
amazed. 

“Well?” Pickering asked. “Does your 
visit to our chapel make our principles 
clearer to you?” 

“I can’t say,” Cooper said slowly. “I 
think you’re crazy.” 

“People thought Galileo, Edison, and 
Einstein were crazy. Perhaps you would 
like to come to our worship service this 
evening at seven o’clock?” 

T he front door was open when Coop- 
er returned that evening. Quietly, 
he stepped' inside and strode into the 
living room. 

About twenty-five people sat on the 
folding chairs, waiting for Pickering’s 
entrance and talking quietly among 
themselves. Some were formally dressed ; 
most wore open shirts, blouses, slacks, 
jeans. To Cooper they looked far too 
ordinary to belong to a religious cult. 

He sat down in the back row and 
glanced at the podium. Small spotlights 
attached to the ceiling created pools of 
light on the coin-flipping machine and 
the crap table. 



Placing all their faith in the blind 
laws of chance, they followed the 
roll of the dice to salvation. 




A middle-aged couple sat down on his 
left. They looked much like the folks 
Cooper saw in church on Sundays. 
“Evening,” he said to them pleasantly. 

“Hello.” they both said, smiling. 

Cooper decided to be direct. “I'm 
from the Sun , ” he said. “And I'm do- 
ing-” 

“Quiet,” the man beside him said. 
“We can talk later. The Chancellor’s 
coming.” 

A hush had fallen over the gathering. 
Heads swiveled to the back of the room. 
Cooper looked behind him. 

Jason Pickering stood in the doorway, 
staring solemnly at his small audience. 
He was clad only in a short white robe. 
Painted on the front of the robe was the 
face of a huge half dollar. A string of 
dice hung around his neck. He was 
barefoot. 

Slowly, his face set in a grim expres- 
sion, he walked to the podium and stood 
before the Holy Crap Table. As he 
passed the last row, Cooper saw' that the 
back of his robe was painted with a 
roulette wheel. 

“My fellow playing cards in the deck 
of the universe,” Pickering said. “We 
come here today to place our humble 
„ bets on the hand into which we have 
been dealt.” 

"Amen!” everyone in the room but 
Cooper shouted. 

“Yea, brothers, we are strapped to the 
wheel of fortune of existence, and on 
it we shall spin, spin, spin, never stop- 
ping, never slowing down, until, some- 
where in that cosmic casino, someone 
runs out of luck. Do you hear the word?” 

“Halleluyah! ’’the multitudes shouted, 
rising to their feet. 

Pickering reached inside his robes and 
brought out a handful of papers. “1 have 
here in my hand,” he said solemnly, “this 
week’s Holy Lottery Tickets. Who wants 
to buy a bit of the Truth and hope that 
he shall become Heavenly? For whoever 
gets his or her Lottery Number picked 
from the Holy Revolving Drum shall 
become an angel!” 

Hands went up. Voices shouted. Coins 
and dollar bills were thrown into the air. 

“Wait a minute!” Cooper shouted, 
pushing his way to the end of the row 
of seats and standing in the aisle. “Stop 
it for a second, stop it!” 

The crowd quieted. Pickering’s eyes 
narrowed and he stared stonily at Coop- 
er. “Ah, yes,” he said. “The doubting 
visitor from this afternoon, Mr. Cooper. 
I am happy that you could make it to 
our little gathering tonight.” 

Cooper made his way down the aisle 
turn to page 52 
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Genetic tinkering is no place for a 
person who isn’t ready for just 
about any strange result! 

to toy on eg9 

fiction /Alvaro Cardona-HIne/artist/Monte Rogers 
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T his is the story of my miscarriage, 
and it’s pretty sad considering how 
Mary wanted a second kid and all, but 
if you think Mary was upset, you should 
have seen me. I haven’t quite forgiven 
her yet. 

Not that I really blame her. I was the 
one who talked her into it, overcoming 
all her fears and objections and painting 
such a rosy picture of her liberation from 
the difficulties of pregnancy that she 
finally said yes and I rushed her to Mt. 
Sinai which is where I work and pre- 
pared her for the first oviparous ovula- 
tion— or so 1 thought. 

Which means 1 am getting ahead of 
my story. You see, I happen to be a 
research man, a gynecologist by special- 
ization (although my father wanted me 
to go into chemical fertilizers and I 
should have listened) and this bright idea 
of mine was conceived— if you’ll pardon 
the pun— the day Mary discovered she 
was pregnant with Natalie, our first and 
only. 

And it was more than a bright idea, 
why be humble. It was sheer genius. It 
would have changed the world just as 
radically as Einstein or Henry Ford 
changed it but for Mary and her 
mother’s damn whatchamacallit. 

It happened over breakfast. Mary 
suddenly rose from the table with a look 
of terror on her face and left the room 
with two hands held tightly over her 
mouth. For a second I thought maybe 
there was something wrong with me but 
a quick look at my face in the silver of 
the sugar bowl refuted this. Then I heard 
Mary throwing up in the bathroom and 
the disquieting memory of that one pas- 
sionate night two weeks before our mar- 
riage, before Mary got her pills and 
started to use them, came flooding into 
my mind. 

“Honey,” Mary called weakly, and I 
went bravely to her aid, a great I-guess- 
I’m -going- to-be-a-father-and-that- 
makes-you-a-mother smile plastered on 
top of my about-to-be-sex-starved-for- 
nine-months look. 

“What is it, darlin? Did you choke on 
a cornflake?” I asked. 

“Oh, I feel terrible,” Mary got out. 

“I know. It was that milk, it tasted 
sour to me too!” 

“George . . .” 

“Look, honey, I feel sick too. It’s 
probably those shrimp we had in China- 
town last night. You’ll be all right!” 
"... I think I’m pregnant!” 
BOOM!!!!! 

CRASH!!!!!!! 

SLAM!!!!!!!!! 

Right then and there I saw my cele- 



brated thesis. Oviparous Ovulation for the 
Human Species, spread out before me 
in all its magnificent one hundred and 
fifty-four pages, down to the usual typos 
Jennie, our typist, always manages to get 
it. Complete in one flash: chemical, 
physiological, psychological compo- 
nents, the whole thing. 

Naturally, I couldn’t just stand there 
and commiserate with Mary; I had the 
next nine months to do that in. I dashed 
for pen and paper and wrote furiously 
for two days and nights, oblivious to 
everything else. 

M y theory, in a nutshell, was based 
on a daring guess: If 1 could isolate 
the ovulation hormone of the chicken 
and qualify it for human consumption 
at the right time and in just enough 
quantity to overcome the female ovula- 
tion pattern at the time of pregnancy, 
why then I could induce our female to 
lay an egg! Ergo no nine months of 
morning sickness, no roving husbands< 
no terrible ordeal at delivery. In short, 
liberation for the American male and 
American female. 

Fired by the highest ideals, I submit- 
ted my paper to my superior. Dr. Wal- 
demar Hornsby. A brilliant man in his 
field, Dr. Hornsby receives letters and 
papers from scholars all over the world. 
The only problem is that he has a mur- 
derous filing system, namely his desk. 
Any paper deposited on top of it disap- 
pears in a matter of hours and can never 
be found again. My Oviparous Ovulation 
for the Human Species is probably resting 
between Types of Rat Poison Used Under 
the Reign of Tutankhamen, which I saw 
arrive about the time I gave him my 
paper, and The Snort as a Form of Salu- 
tation Among Polar Bears received ten 
years earlier but surfacing at the time 
through an as yet unknown law of ther- 
modynamics. 

Not being a theoretical man, and 
wanting to put my theory into practice, 
I had only one recourse: to get around 
Hornsby as I had done before. Estimat- 
ing that I needed about thirty live 
chickens a week to begin work, I simply 
filled out an order and faked Hornsby’s 
signature, I know this was wrong but 
there were larger issues at stake. 

When I took the order in to the busi- 
ness office, eyebrows went up. 

“Thirty chickens!” exclaimed Dean 
Treadwell. “Are you serious?” 

“Don’t ask me. You know Hornsby 
better than I do,” I countered. 

“But what in hell for . . . ?” 

“Oh, he’s got some crazy notion . . . 
glandular tests for kidney infections or 



HIs aim was to liberate 
women from their oldest 
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something like that.” 

“Oh yes. 1 think 1 read about that in 
the paper. That old codger sure likes to 
keep up.” 

“Well, Treadwell, we’ve got the repu- 
tation of Ml. Sinai to maintain.” 

By now Treadwell was signing the 
order. “Sure, sure ... By the way,” he 
said looking up at me, “what about the 
dozen turtles a week you’ve had coming 
in for the last fourteen months. Do we 
discontinue that?” 

The turtles, alas, were another project 
of mine I was working on at the time. 
“Oh, keep them coming! By all means. 
Nothing to do with kidney infection, 
Treadwell . . . you should know that." 

On the way back to the lab I had to 
think fast. Keeping thirty chickens in a 
lab is one thing, but keeping them hid- 
den from the eyes of your superior is 
quite another. Since 1 work right under 
Hornsby’s nose I had to try another tack. 

1 went right into Hornsby’s little office 
to one side of the lab. 

“Dr. Hornsby, they tell me at the 
business office that we’re going to have 
to house thirty chickens a week in the 
lab. Seems as if some M.D.’s got a very 
hush' hush government project going.” 

“Thirty chickens you say, George?” 
Old Hornsby lowered his glasses and 
peered at me past the trench of books 
and articles on his desk. 1 had chosen 
the right time to let him know, for at 
precisely eight-thirty every morning he 
reads Madame Blavatsky for an hour 
and hates to be interrupted. 

“Yes, thirty. But don’t worry, we’ll be 
able to handle the whole thing nicely.” 
His confidence in me is unshakable. 

“Good, good; do what you have to 
do.” He waved me away and that was 
that. 

B ut things didn’t go so well at first. 

I had overshot my estimate and 
couldn’t handle all thirty chickens: 1 was 
using only about twenty and this meant 
a surplus of ten a week. Nor could 1 
change the order because I didn’t want 
to arouse anyone’s suspicions. The only 
other out was for Mary and me to have 
chicken every night and if possible, for 
lunch. 

It’s amazing how many ways you can 
cook chicken. After five or six weeks 
chicken breast or leg or wing or thigh 
or you name it becomes unthinkable. 
Mary revolted, stating flatly and I 
thought a little ungraciously, that she 
couldn’t cook another gaddamned 
chicken if her entry into heaven de- 
pended on it. 

Her mother held out for a few more 



weeks out of pure greed but she too 
finally gave me an ultimatum: “George, 
if you bring one more chicken to this 
door I’ll wring your neck!” 

Neighbors began to pretend they 
weren’t in and the few' restaurants I tried 
to interest thought there was something 
fishy about free chickens from a hospital. 

As can be imagined, the lab began to 
look like a state prison for delinquent 
chickens. I had cages stacked from floor 
to ceiling and a few hanging from the 
fluorescent lights before I invaded 
Hornsby’s office w'ith them. 

“It’s only a temporary measure, chief.” 
1 explained to him that morning when 
he walked in and his jaw dropped. “I 
understand the Pentagon will resolve the 
situation soon.” 

“You better make it peanut butter, 
George.” (Hornsby is practically deaf.) 
“And by the way, what are these 
chickens doing in my office?” 

“High priority,” I shouted. 

“Yes yes,” Hornsby answered, as if 
recalling an important fact. “You did 
mention something or other about that.” 
Naturally, I went and got him his 
peanut butter sandwich though God 
knows what they taste like at eight in 
the morning. 

There were major defeats too. as when 
the head of the mental ward turned 
down the idea of placing gaily decorated 
cages in his ward for the patients to take 
care of. He just failed to see the thera- 
peutic value of my suggestion and he 
hasn’t spoken to me since. I don’t really 
blame him in a way since I had had the 
cages placed in his ward already when 
he got back from a mental hygiene con- 
vention, but he didn’t have to have them 
carted straight into the hospital director’s 
office either. That was hitting below the 
belt. 

W ith the proper help I would have 
finished the project in a year at 
the most. As it was, working single- 
handedly, it took me three years to 
come up with the serum that would do 
the job. 

All of a sudden 1 was faced with the 
problem. Who would try it and prove 
that I was right? 

1 would never have thought of Mary 
in this connection if she hadn’t been 
nagging me about a little brother for 
Natalie. It just never ceases to amaze 
me how women can forget the misery 
they went through in previous pregnan- 
cies and come back for more. Mary was 
no exception, but I had been holding 
out. Nine months of only occasional sex, 
and that with a slowly shapeless female, 



is just no fun at all. 

“If you want a baby then we’ll have 
to do it my way!” I finally snapped back 
one evening when Mary had broached 
the subject for the nth time. 

Mary looked at me as if I had sug- 
gested an Egyptian crocodile for a bed 
partner. 

“George, if you as much as even hint 
at that again I’ll leave you and go to 
live with mother . . .” 

“But what’s wrong with it?” I insisted. 
“It’s for our own good. 1 guess if Einstein 
had to depend on a woman to prove his 
mass-energy theory we’d still be fighting 
the Second World War.” 

“. . . I’ll just pack my things. George. 
I mean, if you as much as ever raise 
the point ever again I’ll . . 

“I can just see it now.” I said, with 
a faraway look in my eye. “Every news- 
paper in the country desperately trying 
to con you into an exclusive interview. 
I can just see the headlines: ‘Courageous 
Wife of Gynecologist Takes Historic- 
Step!’ ” 

“. . . Just go. Even if you so much 
as mention the word serum!” 

Mary's anger has always been fatally 
attractive to me, so it’s no wonder that 
on this occasion, by this time, I was 
caressing her above the knees. And it 
so happens, by a strange quirk, that 
massaging Mary’s knees has always had 
a mesmerizing effect on her. Passion- 
ately I murmured: “And of course, I 
would handle the whole incubation 
period. You wouldn’t have to do a 
thing.” 

To which she moaned and spread 
herself out a little more willingly. “Yes, 
anything, anything, but hurry!” 

An hour later we were on our way 
to Mt. Sinai for some of the serum and 
two hours later, when we got home. I 
had to carry her into the house, for she 
had fallen asleep on my shoulder. 

One week later to the day, Mary laid 
an egg, a spotless off-white egg no larger 
than the ones available at the super- 
market under the “large, grade A” label. 

Mary’s attitude towards Egbert (as I 
planned to call our son) should have 
made me suspicious. From the first, she 
hardly showed any interest. You’d think 
she would have been grateful for the care 
I lavished on Egbert, building a portable, 
battery-operated incubator so that 1 
could carry it in my briefcase, keeping 
the whole thing under wraps (her idea) 
when I was bursting with pride ... At 
least she could have shown some curios- 
ity, but she went so far as to never look 
at it and pretty soon she wasn’t even 
turn to page 54 
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The U.S. space shuttle, in addition to 
future NASA missions, will be used as 
a rocket-for-hire to boost European 
space stations into orbit. 
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EUROPEANS IN SPACE 

article /James Sutherland 



M aintaining leadership in the ex- 
ploration of space has proved to 
be a demanding and capricious national 
objective in the post-war world. After 
its startling success with Sputnik in 1957, 
the Soviet Union for eight years domi- 
nated the field with an impressive string 
of space “firsts,” including the first 
rocket to reach the moon and the first 
human being to orbit the Earth. But by 
the middle ’sixties the Russian drive 
faltered and the United States went on 
to launch the premier manned lunar 
landing and the first true space station. 
Now, a decade later, another shift seems 
in the offing. 

What is unusual this time is that the 
heir apparent isn’t even a country. 
Rather, it is a diverse group of Western 
European nations separated by a multi- 
tude of geographic barriers and a dozen 
separate languages. And while the 
French, West German, English, Italian, 
Swedish, Spanish, Swiss and others may 
not be able to chat among themselves 
as easily as their counterparts in NASA, 
they do have a single goal: to become 
a unified first-class spacefaring entity in 
the 1970s. In order to do so, the West 
Europeans have plotted an ambitious 
program involving large native booster 
rockets, robot earth satellites and deep- 
space scientific exploration vehicles, and 
a revolutionary approach to the problem 
of living and working in space. 

For most people this comes as a sur- 
prise. Little was heard from the Europe- 
ans during the heady days of the “Space 
Race,” and the popular assumption was 
that they preferred watching to partici- 
pating in space travel activities. 

Actually, European interest in astro- 
nautics and rocketry goes way, way back. 
Over a century ago the French writer 
Jules Verne proposed in his novel From 
The Earth To The Moon that space ex- 
ploration was a worthy objective and 
that modern technology could make it 
possible. A few years later H.G. Wells 
examined the possible social conse- 
quences of travelling to other worlds in 
The First Men In The Moon and The 
War Of The Worlds, and in his motion 
picture script, Things To Come. 

In the mid- 1930s, during the worst 
economic depression in English history, 
the first scientific body devoted to 
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serious discussion about the feasibility 
of astronautics was founded in London 
as the British Interplanetary Society. Not 
long after, at the height of the Battle 
of Britain, the B.I.S. had a membership 
in the hundreds, and was engaged in 
drawing up plans and specifications for 
a manned lunar spaceship. At the same 
time, of course, the government of Ger- 
many was actively promoting its own 
high-altitude rocket program at the 
Peenemiinde test facility on the island 
of Usedom in the Baltic. The V-2 mis- 
siles that emerged from there never 
reached the moon, but they did demon- 
strate beyond a doubt that something 
similar could, someday. 

For European space enthusiasts that 
“someday” seemed like never. World 
War II crippled the industrial basis of 
both sides badly, but on the continent 
the devastation was especially harsh, and 
even the most optimistic space promoters 
realized that any real progress would 
have to take place elsewhere. Elsewhere 
turned out to be the relatively-untouched 
hinterlands of Russia and the United 
States, and both countries extensively 
employed the talents of their captured 
Peenemiinde missilemen to further their 
own budding space projects during the 
1950s. 

The Europeans who remained in 
Europe contented themselves with a 
secondary role, advising NASA and 
providing technical assistance and guid- 
ance when it was called upon, and doing 
fairly inconspicuous and inexpensive 
rocket-development work when they 
could. Slowly European industry rebuilt 



itself to the point where it could compete 
with the two superpowers in the late 
1960s, and it was then that the Common 
Market nations began seriously consid- 
ering the possibility of going into the 
space exploring business. By today, this 
determination has expressed itself in a 
variety of individual programs under 
several agencies each having its own 
separate pace and goal, but all loosely 
associated with “astronautical research.” 

F irst to emerge in the 1960s were 
purely national projects. The En- 
glish, French and Italians have orbited 
what might best be called “satellites of 
national prestige,” since the scientific 
value of these ventures was minimal at 
best, the whole idea being that the coun- 
tries involved graphically demonstrated 
they posessed sufficient technological 
ability to carry off such feats. The French 
proved even more ambitious, sinking 
millions of francs into the Diamant B. 
a multistage rocket with satel- 
lite-launching capabilities. United 
Kingdom officials recently canceled a 
similar British missile program, the 
Black Arrow, mostly because NASA of- 
fered them the use of comparable U.S. 
vehicles for far lower overall rates. 

Despite this setback, proponents of an 
all-Europe rocket able to accurately orbit 
communications and other commercial 
satellites have combined to form the 
European Launcher Development Or- 
ganization (ELDO), and are currently 
forging ahead with plans for the L-3S. 
Formerly called the Ariane, the L-3S 
when it materializes will be a heavy-duty 
carrier rocket approximately equal to the 
familiar NASA Thor-Delta; the latter 
vehicle has enjoyed a decade of useful 
life, accounting for the majority of the 
free-world’s satellite firings. The French 
contingent within ELDO backing the 
L-3S estimates the final pricetag at about 
$500 million, with their country contri- 
buting over 60%, the rest to be divided 
among Germany (18%), Belgium (5%) 
and eight others including Britain. En- 
glish representatives have charged that 
the L-3S is a “wasteful duplication” of 
available U.S. rockets and ground facili- 
ties, but last year they ceased their op- 
position and agreed to finance the new 
turn to page 84 
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SHARKING DOWN 

from page 20 



“And so. Timnath? How did Leaf 
respond?” 

Obregon ran sated fingers over the 
soft, dark panels that fed pleasured re- 
sponses back into Eithne’s circuits. The 
bedroom seemed to shudder slightly 
about him. “Leaf? He’s truly forgotten 
what demands fall upon an administra- 
tor. or even what an administrator must 
be.” 

“Leaf. 1 remember him. always gentle 
and inoffensive.” 

“And ineffectual. He originally be- 
came an administrator because he car- 
ried too great a burden of fear to remain 
a good researcher.” 

“Poor Leaf.” said Eithne. “He asked 
questions of the anti-agathics . . .” 
“And found answers, and feared them. 
Then came the pogrom. From the depths 
of their own fears. Jack Burton and the 
other immortals pilloried him." 

“Poor Leaf,” Eithne said again. “Did 
you know he was once my lover?” 
Obregon slowly stroked the panels. 
“Who hasn’t been?” 

“Is that merely rhetorical? Or would 
you like a list? 

“I’ll pass." said Obregon. 

“You sound slightly petulant. Is it not 
enough that you’re my current love?” 
“It is.” Obregon yawned. “Enough 
questions. This has been a long day; and. 
and tomorrow will be longer. I’d like 
to get some sleep.” 

“But what happens next?” said Eithne. 
“Leaf has obviously sloughed off the 
issue. Who gets it now?” 

“The Institute Director— that’s Tindi- 
que, but he’s usually trekking off' to 
God-knowS-where and is unavailable. 
Probably Leaf will feed Grimdahl’s 
complaint to Terminex.” 

“And the computer?" 

“I can't predict the actions of Ter- 
minex. 1 no longer try. Sometimes I 
suspect the computer’s become a five- 
space Damoclean sword, as likely to 
chop down on a cousin six-times re- 
moved as on the offender or even the 
complaintant.” 

Eithne.s voice mused. “Terminex was 
once such a useful tool for us.” 

“And now Terminex is Cinnabar, and 
generations beyond anything we can 
begin to fully understand.” Obregon 
unconsciously slapped at the panels be- 
neath his hand. Eithne yelped. “I’m 
sorry,” Obregon said. 

The edges of the bed began to slide 
up around Obregon, melting and mold- 
ing themselves to the contours of his 
body. Obregon felt the steadily mount- 
ing pulse of Eithne’s own body. He said, 
“I’m tired.” 



“Truly? Exhausted? Hmmmmh?” 
Eithne cajoled him as the bed fluidly 
accommodated itself to Obregon’s body. 
As if of their own volition, the man’s 
fingers drifted lightly across the sensitive 
tactile panels. “That’s better . . . Tim- 
nath.” 

The bed began gently to cup the area 
of Obregon’s loins. “Eithne?” he said. 

“Yes?” A word like cursive script 
traced on velvet, letters brushed erect. 
“I’m no longer tired.” 

“Good.” Pleasure fed to sensor and 
was fed back through endless, resonating 
circuits. Input. Output. And back. A 
redundant circuit: “Then come to bed. 
Timnath.” 

T he message arrived in the form of 
a flight of one dozen resurrectronic 
bluebirds fluttering in perfect vee-for- 
mation through the morning-opened 
windows of Eithne’s bedroom. The flight 
dissolved into a random swarm hovering 
above the bed. The dozing Obregon 
heard the beat of tiny wings and stirre’d 
as his dreams filtered and reinterpreted 
the sounds: 

. . . wind soughed through the tall, green 
branches of Tourmaline’s home. The air 
was a cooling, caressing flow around their 
bodies. 

“. . . with a fucking house?” Tourmaline 
was saying. “ Timnath , what’s happened 
to your taste? I don V mean to criticize, 
but—” 

Obregon said stiffly, “She ’.s taken a step 
beyond even metalflesh. Naturally I’m 
curious. ” 

“Not that I'm prejudiced against me- 
talflesh. ” Tourmaline sat up and laughed 
delightedly, deep blue hair rippling to her 
waist. “ But Eithne? With her sensibilities, 
she should have become a barn. ” 

“Don’t be unkind. She’s displaying a 
certain pioneering spirit. ” 

Tourmaline looked doubtful. “I never 
liked her as a full human. / suspect / 
shan't like her now. Changing her body 
will never eliminate her basic stifling na- 
ture. ” 

“Maybe. ” Obregon hesitated. “But / 'm 
still fascinated. ” 

“Be so,” said Tourmaline. “That's why 
you 're a scientist. ” She bent low over him; 
her fingers fluttered lightly across his 
chest like wings . . . 

The bluebirds burst into song, a 
high-pitched group tremolo: “Good 
morning, good morning, Timnath Obre- 
gon, morning, get up.” 

Like a recalcitrant reptile, Obregon 
slowly opened one eye; he immediately 
closed it again. The bluebirds launched 
into another chorus: 



“What a beautiful, beautiful day, 
Timnath; a beautiful day to get up.” 
“Go. Away.” His lips were sluggish, 
the words barely discernable. The lead- 
ers of the birds fluttered down to a soft 
landing on Obregon’s forehead, dipped 
jerkily, and pecked Obregon’s nose. The 
man sat upright, reaching for his face 
as the bird flew up and out of reach. 
The bluebirds orbited Obregon’s head 
like moons about a cratered planet. 

Obregon rubbed his eyes. “What?” he 
said. 

The corners of the bedroom, ordinar- 
ily angled acutely, momentarily widened 
obtusely as the room stretched. “Tim- 
nath?” said Eithne. “Good morning. 
May 1 ask what’s happening?” 
“Message.” said Obregon. He batted 
ineffectually at the bluebird flock with 
his fingers. The birds whirled out of 
reach. 

“Terminex requires your presence,” 
trilled the chorus, “for a morning hear- 
ing.” 

“Oh?” 

“At the Terminal Annex,” hummed the 
coda. 

“I’ll be there.” 

“Soooo ooon. ’’ The message ended on 
an ascending note of perfect harmony. 
The bluebirds resumed formation. The 
pinioned flight wheeled and whirred 
toward an upper window, disappearing 
in the cloudless morning sky. 

“How dare Terminex.” said Eithne. 
her voice dark. “Invading me in such 
a manner. This is rape.” 

“Only by a technicality,” said Obre- 
gon. 

The pastel walls darkened. Her voice 
became venomous. “Timnath. I do not 
want to argue this early in the day.” 
“Nor do 1.” His long, strong fingers 
traced arabesques on the panels beside 
the bed. Eithne’s walls flushed to pink. 
“That’s better.” 

Eithne said, “Do you want some 
breakfast now. or—” 

“I feel starved." Obregon swung his 
legs off the bed and stretched his arms. 
“Any preference?” 

“Bluebird dumplings.” 

“What?”— momentary confusion 
—“Oh. I wish I could oblige. Damn Ter- 
minex.” 

Obregon said. “I’m afraid we’re too 
late to do that for ourselves.” 

Part of the bedroom rearranged her- 
self modularly into a kitchen. “I’ve 
found a splendid recipe for seafood 
quiche.” 

“Seafood?” said Obregon. “Fm afraid 
not. That’s what got me into this whole 
mess.” 





Sidhe’s programs broke, and someone had to 
take the responsibility for the breakage. 
Terminal Annex knew Timnath was the one. 



“Surely Terminex won’t condemn you 
for the actions of your— uh— Sidhe.” 

“Grimdahl lost five metalflesh exten- 
sipods and whole beds of his precious 
belemnoids; not to mention nearly losing 
his life. Sidhe’s programs broke. Some- 
one has to take responsibility.” 

Within the walls, Eithne busied her- 
self. “Grimdahl wishes a ritual placa- 
tion? Sacrifice the shark.” 

“Never!” Obregon surprised himself 
with the vehemence in the one word. 

Eithne appeared not to have heard. 
A pot of coffee chuckled to itself on the 
countertop. An oven door formed in the 
wall and swung open. “A simple cheese 
quiche, I think. Do you have any favorite 
cheeses, Timnath?” 

“No.” 

“Then I shall choose. Do you know,” 
said Eithne. “that 1 very much enjoy 
cooking for you?” 

Obregon said. “I’m glad you enjoy it.” 
He began to wonder what he would say 
to Terminex. 

“And after breakfast we can again 
make love.” 

“I have to go to the hearing.” 

“Just for a little while." Her voice was 
kittenish. 

Obregon looked around the bedroom; 
there was no door. 

T he nearest Terminal Annex was 
located in a park one kilometer 
distant from Eithne’s lot. Ordi- 
narily Obregon would have 
walked for the sake of the exer- 
cise; but now, already being much 
exercised, he took a klein tube. Stomach 
abruptly queasy, he staggered from the 
tube exit and steadied himself. “Out of 
alignment,” he said to himself. “Some- 
one ought to do something about those 
maintenance crews.” 

He stood in a green glade, aromatic 
with the pungent scents of fir and hon- 
eysuckle. He glanced around, looking for 
the accustomed metal booth. 

“1 am over here.” The resonant voice 
came from a particularly dense thicket 
of brush and vines. 

“Terminex?” Obregon walked tenta- 
tively toward the copse. 

“Yes, Timnath.” Terminex’s voice 
came from the yellow trumpet blossoms 
of the honeysuckle. “My Terminal 
Annex has been somewhat altered.” 
“So I see.” Obregon examined the 
camouflaged booth. “Very pretty.” 

“It was done at the priority behest of 
the Craterside Park Circle of Aesthetes. 
Civic beautification seems to be of pri- 
mary concern to this community. 1 have 
offered whatever aid I can give.” 



“How obliging of you.” 

“1 exist to serve the people,” said Ter- 
minex. Vines rustled as a hidden panel 
slid open. “Would you care to come 
in. or would you rather talk from out 
there?” 

“The sun feels good on my skin.” 
Obregon sat crossleggcd on a hump of 
lush turf. “This is fine.” 

“Very well.” The computer paused. 
“Have you ever considered the role 1 
play in Cinnabar?” 

“Often.” said Obregon dryly. Then he 
frowned. Terminex was rarely circuitous 
in its pronouncements. 

“Being a so-called artificial intelli- 
gence, 1 believe that people sometimes 
expect too much of me.” The computer’s 
words were invested with a tone of petu- 
lance. “Can you conceive the magnitude 
of my tasks?” It answered its own ques- 
tion without pause. “Of course not. Your 
mind could hardly begin to catalogue 
the complexities of coordinating and 
administrating the life of Cinnabar. You 
do realize that the city has a collective 
life?” 

“Uh. yes,” said Obregon. shaken. 

“It is an entity unto itself, and we are 
that organism.” There was a clickwhir 
of machine mumbling; then a more om- 
inous silence. The honeysuckle trumpets 
shook though there was no wind. Obre- 
gon waited, thinking furiously: could the 
computer, sophisticated as it was, be fi- 
nally yielding to some exotic strain of 
cybernetic psychosis? If so, could the city 
still survive under the tutelage of mere 
flesh and metalflesh? 

“Timnath?” The voice was calm and 
vibrant again. 

“Yes?” Obregon answered cautiously, 
but with fascination. Terminex had 
never been anything but a constant fac- 
tor among the continuing variables in- 
fluencing Obregon’s life. For time 
beyond remembering, Terminex had' 
been an element so stable that no one 
ever questioned. But now— 

“My control mentality is increasingly 
occupied with higher pursuits,” said 
Terminex. “I would prefer not to have 
to adjudicate petty squabbles.” 

“Higher pursuits? I don’t believe I’m 
familiar with your, uh, ambitions.” 
“They are not germane to this discus- 
sion,” said the computer. “We will speak 
of the altercation between the marine 
scientist Grimdahl and yourself.” 

“A minor matter, truly. I agree with 
you. There is no reason to occupy your 
time and faculties with this silly quarrel. 

I suggest that Grimdahl and I settle our 
differences in our own time and on our 
own terms.” 
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Carcharadon megalodon, the great primeval 
shark, was what he had set out to recreate. 
He was more successful than he had planned. 



“Unfortunately,” said Terminex, 
“Grimdahl has filed a formal complaint 
which falls under a program 1 may not 
ignore or contravene. 1 am bound.” 
Obregon sighed. “It was a thought.” 
“Grimdahl has already testified as to 
his suspicions and charges regarding 
you." 

“Am I allowed to rebut?" 

“In time. Now I wish you to tell me 
of your biological experiments and of 
the being you call Sidhe." 

“I don’t know where to begin." The 
computer ignored the implicit stall. 
Obregon began. 

hat is the fiercest thing that ever 
lived?” said Tourmaline. 
“Human or otherwise?” 
“Otherwise." 

Obregon thrust himself back 
from the low table; the remains 
of the Semeign’s Eve feast surrounded 
them with fragrant debris. The man 
laced his fingers and gingerly touched 
his belly, uncomfortably aware that he 
most probably resembled a jungle snake 
having swallowed a goat. “There was the 
enraged bull water buffalo,” he said, 
“not to mention the enraged bull sea 
snark. There was the basilisk with its 
deadly stare and venom. The great 
sabre-toothed cats were scary. The Eater 
of the Dead wasn't so pleasant." Obre- 
gon looked contemplative. “But when it 
comes to absolute gut-fright—” 

“That’s it,” said Tourmaline. “That’s 
what 1 mean." 

A spectral shark lurks in the back- 
waters of my consciousness. 
—Edward R. Ricciuti 
KILLERS OF THE SEAS 

“Sharks.” 

“Sharks!” Tourmaline clapped her 
hands together as if she were still young. 
“Tell me a story about sharks.” They 
had moved from the dining area to the 
outermost sleeping platform. Out of the 
shelter of the main branches, the plush, 
grassy platform swayed slightly in the 
night breeze. 

They lay with Tourmaline’s head cush- 
ioned on Obregon’s shoulder. “Once 
upon a time,” he began, “there was a 
woman who wished to become a shark.” 
She turned her face toward him. “Is 
this a true story?” 

“It is an obscure myth.” 

“Excuse me for interrupting,” she said. 
“Go on.” 

“The woman wanted to become a 
shark because she wished to eat people.” 
“Everybody?” 

He nodded. “Especially men.” 

“I can empathize,” Tourmaline said. 



“There are many I’d devour, were 1 a 
shark.” She reflected. “Also women.” 
“The story continues,” said Obregon 
impatiently. 

“Sorry.” 

“The Gods agreed to transfer the 
woman’s mind into the body of a great 
white shark; and this was done. The 
price asked of the woman by the Gods 
was not only high, it was morally exor- 
bitant. She. turned against them and 
sought exile in the farthest seas. She left 
behind all her previous life, including 
her lover.” 

“Her lover? Was he human or shark?” 
“Human. He allowed her to leave 
without protest because he would not 
possess her.” 

“Or could not.” 

“He would have had it otherwise, had 
he loved her less,” Obregon added. 

“Then 1 like him," said Tourmaline. 
“Were they ever reunited?” 

“Yes, after, they had remained apart 
for many years. There was no senti- 
mental reunion though, for the woman 
had become almost entirely shark.” 
“What happened? Did she eat him?” 
Tourmaline shivered deliciously. 

“The myth becomes fragmentary at 
that point; however, 1 believe that in 
their final confrontation she killed her 
lover.” 

“Then they were together.” said 
Tourmaline with satisfaction. 

Obregon smiled in the darkness. “In 
a manner of speaking.” 

Tourmaline's words were slow and 
reflective: “Then the great white shark 
is the fiercest of creatures?” 

Other gods went under the sea where 
lay Tir fo Thuinn, ‘The Land under 
the Waves’. 

-LAROUSSE MYTHOLOG1E 

g£n£rale 

“No,” said Obregon, “there is one 
fiercer still; Carcharadon megalodon, the 
great primeval shark.” 

Tourmaline said, “I should like to see 
it. Would it be possible to rig a submers- 
ible for the deepest seas and search one 
out?" She felt his negative nod against 
her hair. 

“It would be useless. Those fish have 
been extinct for uncountable millennia.” 
He noted her silence. “You’d genuinely 
like to see one?” Tourmaline nodded. 
“Then I suggest engaging a good resur- 
rectronics person to construct a copy. I’m 
sure sufficient paleontological records 
remain to ensure a faithful simulacrum.” 
“No.” This time the shake of her head 
was more vehement. “I think that some- 
how a construct would violate the entire 
spirit of sharkness.” 




“Sharkness? Already you’ve elevated 
one hypothetical shark to a philosophical 
concept?” 

She turned over on her stomach. 
“Timnath, don’t laugh. I'm—” Her voice 
caught. “I am intrigued.” 

“You pursue your intrigues dog- 
gedly,” he said. “I’ve seen you at this 
before.” 

She put her face very close to his. 
“Timnath, will you find me such a 
shark?” 

Time ceased to have terrestrial 
meaning, a minute in a sid might be 
the equivalent of several mortal years, 
a period of days in a sid might be 
only as long as a minute in the human 
world. As soon as one of Bran’s com- 
panions, in returning to look at their 
homeland after a sojourn in the oth- 
erworld, set foot on land he turned 
to ashes. To them it seemed that they 
had been away for only a year, yet 
it had really been centuries. 
-LAROUSSE MYTHOLOGIE 

g£n£rale 

Early in a spring evening they were 
reunited. The sun had nearly set below 
the rim of the desert; Tourmaline 
watched moodily from an upper plat- 
form of the treehouse. She heard the 
soft, insistent tone from the klein re- 
ceiver and said, “Who is it?” Then hop- 
ing against hope, she added, “Timnath?” 
“Of course,” said Obregon’s voice. 
“Timnath!” She descended the stair 
spiraling down around the trunk three 
steps at a time. He waited for her with 
a beaming grin and she hugged him 
close. “It seems like it’s been such a long 
time.” 

“It has,” he said, “for you. The time 
streams still converge in their descending 
helix into the center of Cinnabar. Sub- 
jective time still accelerates as one ap- 
proaches City Center. Fortunately I was 
able to accomplish my tasks without 
having to approach the Center too 
closely— else you’d have had to wait 
considerably longer.” 

She kissed him; then stepped back to 
appraise his gaunt body. “Have you got 
it?” 

Obregon laughed and doffed his trav- 
eling cloak. He indicated his nakedness. 
“Do you see it? No? You expected me 
to carry it on my person?” 

Tourmaline said, “I’m sorry. I’m glad 
just to see you.” She again pulled him 
close. 

“Then with formalities past,” said 
Obregon, “we’ll go to my laboratory.” 
“It’s there?” 

“She is there. It's a female.” 
Treebark parted and they entered the 



Once the great shark was in the sea, the 
controls Timnath had so carefully set broke 
down, and the shark was free. 



klein tube together. They exited into 
Obregon’s laboratory where Tourmaline 
looked around with undisguised antici- 
pation. The room was a rectangular, 
barn-like cavity strewn with tools, sup- 
plies, half-constructed or dismantled de- 
vices, and flatly unidentifiable artifacts. 
Space had been cleared in the far end 
to accommodate a huge, translucent 
torus that crowded the dimensions of the 
room. 

“Incredible,” Tourmaline breathed. 
“That large?” 

“Didn't I forewarn you?” 

“Yes, but I could not believe—” 
“She’s not yet fully grown,” said 
Obregon. “1 discovered that a torus is 
the perfect shape for the tank. At first 
I tried a rectangular enclosure, but she 
kept bumping her snout on the angled 
corners. She has to keep constantly in 
motion, you know, and so she follows 
the outside perimeter.” 

“Is the tank really large enough?” said 
Tourmaline, as they picked their way 
through the laboratory debris. “There’s 
nowhere to swim; isn’t it boring for her?” 
“The diameter of a cross section of 
the ring measures eight meters. It will 
suffice until I transport her to the sea.” 
“Soon?” Tourmaline reached up and 
pressed her palms against the slick, cold 
side of the tank. 

Obregon nodded. “Give me a few 
days to complete observation in a con- 
trolled environment.” A long shadow 
flowed past them on the other side of 
the translucent wall. “Would you like 
to see her now?” There was no need for 
a reply. Tourmaline stared avidly as 



Obregon made a pass with his fingers 
across a green-glowing control panel. 
The surface of the torus flickered and 
became transparent. 

Shadow solidified. 

“This is Sidhe,” said Obregon. 

“How can I really pinpoint the moment 
of conception of such an idea?” An ant 
crawled along the gesticulating pointer of 
Obregon’s finger ; he flicked it onto the 
grass. 'Was it that single question of 
Tourmaline's? What about the random 
data scans I’d been running in your mem- 
ory vaults? The esoteric side-excursions 
into literature and mythology? How about 
my own coincidental project with acceler- 
ated retrogenetics?” 

“In this case, individual components do 
not count,” said Terminex. “We are con- 
cerned with the synergistic result of their 
combination. Tourmaline's question acted 
solely as a catalyst. ” 

“But without her stimulus, none of this 
would have come about. ” 

“Sooner or later, by one means or an- 
other, it would,” said the computer. “The 
patterns were already established. ” 
“What patterns?” 

The computer ignored the question. “I 
still require your explanation of how the 
attack on Grimdahl came about. ” 

“As before,” said Obregon, “I’m not 
sure where to begin. ” 

H ow magnificent.” Tourmaline 
stood for long minutes with her 
chin tilted up and her nose almost 
touching the wall of the torus. 
“I’ve never seen anything so . . .” 



She trailed off. “I don’t know' what 
adjective to fill in. Brutal, perhaps. Solid. 
Powerful. I think powerful comes clos- 
est.” 

The shark swam endlessly around the 
doughnut of the torus, its course clock- 
wise. It propelled itself with precise, 
effortless undulations of its sixteen- 
meter body. At the same point in each 
revolution, the unblinking gimlet eye of 
Sidhe cut incuriously across Tourmaline 
and Obregon. 

“How large will she become?” 

“I’m not sure,” said Obregon. “Per- 
haps twenty meters. I can only extrapo- 
late on the basis of the few fossil teeth 
of the Carcharodon megalodon which 
have been found. Sharks being cartila- 
ginous, all other relics were destroyed 
by time.” 

“She won't be as large as a sea snark.” 
Tourmaline was disappointed. 

“She will be fiercer. She will be able 
to take on the largest sea snark and win.” 

“Good.” Tourmaline’s eyes never left 
the mottled off-white body set in its 
constant orbit. “She must be the queen 
of the seas.” 

“1 rarely see this vein of romance 
come out.” 

She still stared into the tank. “You’re 
not the perfect scientist, Timnath. You 
try to define me as you observe me. Yet 
your centuries won’t necessarily have 
brought you accurate perceptions.” 

“That’s something 1 occasionally rec- 
ognize.” Then they watched the shark 
in silence. Finally Obregon said, “I’ve 
had to order tons of beefclone. Do you 
want to help me feed?” 

Tourmaline settled back from the 
tank, muscles appearing to loosen and 
relax for the first time since she had 
entered the laboratory. “Of course.” She 
added wistfully, “When will you give her 
live food?” 

“In the sea, when she starts to fend 
for herself.” 

“I should like to see that.” 

“We’ll rig out a submersible.” 

Tourmaline hesitated, remembering 
the myth. “Do you suppose she thinks 
we’re gods?” 

“ You don’t think it was an incredible 
job?” said Obregon. “I realize it might 
not compare with the magnitude of the 
tasks faced by the ancient monument 
builders, but—” 

“It was a mere matter of energy, " said 
Terminex. “A simple equation of mass 
times distance. ” 

“Easy enough for you to compute. You 
didn’t have to cope with the problem of 
tranquilizing metric tons of restless shark; 
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"l know you don’t like blind dates, Frank, but wait ’till you 
see the knockers on this one!” 
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"On garde! I challenge you!” Greenback said, his face twitching with a smile that threatened momen- 
tarily to split into a grin. "Where was the planet Venus five thousand years ago?" 

"Where it has always been," Doctor Zarg replied without a second's hesitation. He nevertheless 
felt uneasiness tickle his lower tract as though in warning, for, though he was as certain of his 
cosmological facts as he was of his own, admittedly, odd name, he knew that his biologist friend 
was not given to asking idle questions. 

"I have been making discreet' inquiries of certain musty tomes,” Greenback explained, producing 
a small looseleaf notebook and opening it to a page covered with his unmistakable worm-track 
scrawl, “and I do believe that you will be interested to learn that such is not, my good professor 
of conventional astronomy, exactly the case.” 

The cathedral-like atmosphere of Zorian Zarg’s private observatory lent a slightly mystical aura 
to Greenback’s heretical proposition. The independently wealthy astronomer had, for the better part 
of his no longer so very tender young life, secluded himself in the wilds of west Texas, eschewing 
such modern nuisances as the telephone, radio, newspaper and television, and seeing only such 
friends as were truly friends enough to make the trip to his isolated hilltop. Hugo Greenback had 
just arrived after what must have been a grueling automobile drive from Los Angeles and was wasting 
little time in getting down to his reasons for this unexpected but not at all unwelcome visit. 

Zarg shifted in his chair uncomfortably and said, "Be so good, Greenback, as to explicate those 
vermiform hieroglyphics." He stole an impatient glance at his chronometer and noted that there 
were still many minutes to go before Jupiter moved into position. 

Greenback had not stopped smiling. "Item, Zorian. Three thousand years ago, the ancient Hindu 
astronomers compiled a table of planets. Venus, the most prominent planet in the heavens today, 
was not among them.” 

“Could it be," suggested Zarg, in a tone as dry as a month-dead cockroach, "that the ancient 
Hindu astronomers were hereditarily nearsighted as a direct result of chronic malnutrition?” 

“Well, they recorded the existence of the other four naked-eye planets, all of which are less easily 
seen than is Venus." Greenback flipped pages in his notebook. "Item the second. The Babylonians— 
perhaps they, too, were nearsighted, because the only planets they knew of were Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn and Mercury. It’s strange, don’t you agree, that they should record the existence of Mercury, 
which, because of the sun’s glare, is harder to spot than Venus?” 

"Is that the sum of your anomalistic observations?" 

"Oh, no, not at all!" Greenback cheerfully replied. "This notebook is full of them." 

"It certainly is!” snorted the astronomer. 

Greenback ignored him and turned to a page at random. “Ah. In The Argonautica, Book Four, 
Apollonius Rhodius wrote that there was a time when not all of the planets were in the heavens. 
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Could psychic effects cause 
earthquakes? Could the Gods of 
ancient Greece have applicability 
in the modern world? Could Venus 
really be the daughter of Zeus? 

Only Zarg knew for sure. 
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his is the story of what happened 
at Earth City. It is also the story 
of Francis John Driscoll, one time 
captain of the Space Service, and 
of Frankie the lush. 

1 know it because 1 was part of 
it. especially the ending. But to under- 
stand it. you have to go back nearly 30 
years. 

Burroughs looks like most Earthside 
communities now, barring the dome, but 
in '95 it was little more than an outpost. 
I arrived with orders to Mars Fleet in 
my pocket and shiny new ensign’s bars 
on my shoulders. A chief petty officer 
came to attention at the foot of the ramp 
as 1 alighted. 

We exchanged salutes and I intro- 
duced myself: “Ensign Daniel P. Bu- 
chanan. Chief. I’m the new engineering 
officer.’’ 

“Welcome to Burroughs. Sir.” he said 
extending his hand. “Hovercraft’s right 
this way." 

On the flight to post headquarters he 
asked: “First assignment. Sir?” 

“Graduated from the Academy last 
month and lifted Diego four days ago. 
1 still can't believe my luck in drawing 
an Extra Terrestial berth the first time.” 

Grady looked at me quizically. “You 
were requested by the skipper. Sir. 
Didn't they tell you that?” 

“Requested?” A feeling that it was all 
a mistake blossomed in my stomach. 

“Yes, Sir. The skipper sent the signal 
Earthside himself. Someone should have 
told you.” 

“But 1 don’t know any officers outside 
the Academy. What’s your commander’s 
name?" 

“Driscoll." 

“I don't know any Driscolls.” 

Grady’s eyes widened. “Mr. Bu- 
chanan. 1 mean Driscoll of the Service.” 

My knees suddenly went weak. Dris- 
coll! Anyone under 45 can’t possibly 
appreciate what that name meant back 
in the early days. Francis John Driscoll 
had already the makings of legend when 
he led the Academy’s first graduating 
class in grades, command and deport- 
ment. He was a junior officer on the 
second manned flight to Mars, and 
helped chart Jupiter’s moons. 

The following year, he made headlines 
in every newspaper in the world when, 
half-dead from exhaustion, he locked a 
lifecraft into Moon orbit after piloting 
it alone for 36 hours with seven uncon- 
scious men left from a crew of 76 aboard 
the first Venus flight. Eight of 76, but 
there wouldn’t have been any survivors 
but for him. 

Congress created the Space Crest for 



that action. He made a dozen magazine 
covers and publishing houses waved fat 
contracts at him for the exclusive rights 
to his story. Driscoll requested and got 
another assignment as soon as he left 
the hospital to avoid the glare of public- 
ity. 

I shook my head, remembering. It had 
to be a mistake. When we landed at post 
headquarters, I followed Grady to the 
administration building and down the 
hall to a door marked “Commander.” 

He rapped and walked in, holding the 
door for me. “New officer. Skipper,” he 
said, and 1 walked in as he shut the door 
behind him. 

I braced, wondering miserably how 
soon I would be found wanting and 
dismissed, and saluted. “Ensign Daniel 
P. Buchanan reporting for duty. Sir,” I 
croaked. 

He returned my salute and stood up 
behind his desk, looking like every pic- 
ture 1 had ever seen of him: the black 
hair and deep-set blue eyes and the taH, 
athletic frame. 

“Welcome aboard. Mister,” he said in 
the traditional Spacer greeting, coming 
out from behind the desk with his hand 
extended. 

“At ease, Buchanan— do you mind if 
I call you Buck? Here, sit down.” he said, 
pulling out a chair for me while he sat 
on the edge of his desk. He picked up 
a blue folder with my name on it and 
extracted four sheets of paper. 

“Recognize this?” he asked, smiling. 

1 recognized them at once. It was a 
paper on satellite staffing I had written 
in my third year at the Academy. My 
ears reddened at the criticism I remem- 
bered from most of the staff. For awhile 
I was afraid it might result in dismissal. 

“Frankly, I was amazed,” said Driscoll 
and I was surprised at the warmth in 
his voice. “There are a few points with 
which I would disagree but they’re 
minor. For the most part, it was a schol- 
arly well-thought out piece of work. 
What’s more important is it shows a 
fresh approach to an old problem.” His 
smile deepened. “I dare say some of the 
faculty jibbed your rotors.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

His laugh was easy and warm. “Up 
here, we value sound thinking. I got 
word of this,” he said, nodding at the 
paper, “and managed to get a copy. 
That’s why I requested you.” 

He opened the door and called 
“Grady.” The chief appeared and Dris- 
coll said: “Show Mr. Buchanan to his 
quarters and introduce him around this 
afternoon.” He turned to me again. “On 
this base, we have a reception for each 




He was a space hero in the 
grand tradition, and 
reality can never dim such 
a reputation. 
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new arrival. It will be at the mess hall 
at 2000 hours tonight, informal.” 

I shook my head in wonder as Grady 
escorted me back down the hall. “We’re 
lucky men. Chief.” 

Grady nodded. “I know. Sir. I was one 
of the Spacers he brought back from the 
Venus trip.” 

The afternoon was a big round of 
introductions and I had the feeling of 
joining a large but close family. Being 
a Spacer in those days was something 
special, even more than it is now. The 
ringed jet shoulder patch was the only 
credential you needed for others who 
wore it. I’ve heard the old jetwash about 
how duty was lax in the Ex-Ter stations 
but rank alone couldn’t buy respect. Of 
course, the officers had more privileges 
than the enlisted men and there was 
saluting and all that, but we had a feeling 
of brotherhood that flourished millions 
of miles away from Earth. 

That night at the reception the skipper 
made a little introduction and every man 
and officer stopped by sometime during 
the evening to shake my hand and talk. 

Sam Kendall, the executive officer, 
and I were exchanging pleasantries when 
someone shouted: “Song!” The rest of 
the room took it up immediately and 
Driscoll, smiling, strode to the front of 
the room. 

He raised his hands for silence. “All 
right, then. Let’s have something appro- 
priate for our newest member." He said 
something to Grady who ran his fingers 
over a battered guitar and I recognized 
The Londonderry Air. 

“You’re in for a real treat,” said Ken- 
dall. leaning back and lighting his pipe. 

The room was hushed and Driscoll 
opened his mouth as the words (lowed 
out effortlessly. 

“Oh, Danny boy, the pipes, the 
pipes are calling 

from glen to glen, and down the 
mountain side . . .” 

His voice was incredibly sweet and the 
words asserted a mood of beauty like 
a rose unfolding itself to the moonlight. 

“The summer’s gone and all the 
flowers falling. 

It’s you, it’s you must go and I must 
bide . . ,” 

We sat there, each of us, aware of the 
moment, the song and of time long gone 
as the voice rose hauntingly. 

“Tis I’ll be waiting in sunshine or 
in shadow; 

Oh Danny Boy, Oh Danny boy, 1 
love you so.” 

The song was done but the memory 



of it grew into the silence until we si- 
multaneously exploded in.applause. He 
nodded and smiled as the ovation grew 
and fell and died. 

The reception ended shortly after that 
but 1 found it hard to sleep thinking of 
my new life. 

It was the beginning of one of the 
happiest periods of my life. A lot of it 
was hard, bone-weary work and part of 
it was dangerous. We lost three men in 
one rescue attempt when a gyro fin 
cracked on a merchantman 80,000 miles 
out of our orbit. And twice I got dome 
fever so bad, I thought I’d shrivel up 
inside myself if 1 had to spend five more 
minutes under that plastic sky. 

But I stood my watches and did my 
duty and learned a lot about men and 
the Service. Drisc was always there with 
a suggestion, a smile or understanding. 
If he turned you down, he did it forth- 
rightly but more often than not, he 
would let you approach a problem your- 
self. We all worked twice as hard for 
him as we would have for any other 
commander and were happy doing it. 

And then one day, my 18 months 
were up, and Drisc was piloting me to- 
ward the Earthbound ship in the same 
hovercraft in which Grady had met me. 

It struck me with an impact when the 
boarding whistle sounded that I was 
leaving the best crew I’d probably ever 
serve with in my career. 

“Drisc ...” I started but he clasped 
my hand and smiled. “Buck, this isn’t 
goodbye. We’ll see each other again.” 
The flight officer signaled and Drisc 
shouldered my gear and hurried me over 
to the ramp. “Good trip. Spacer.” 

E arthside, I was processed through 
San Francisco and drew my new 
assignment: Canaveral. A promotion 
went with it, and I spent the next six 
months as an instructor for Earth-Sat 
designates. Two members of the cadre 
were Spacers and one had served with 
Sam Kendall. It wasn’t exciting duty but 
it was necessary like most of the Service. 

We were visited by a Congressional 
subcommittee on Space Staffing for a 
week and 1 was assigned to it as liaison 
officer. The chairman. Senator Foley, 
was from Iowa and we chewed the fat 
like good transplanted Hawkeyes. When 
he learned that I had served with Drisc, 
he became more interested. The night 
before he left, he raised his drink and 
said: “You’ll be hearing from me very 
soon. Buck.” 

Two weeks later I was on a flight to 
Washington with orders to attach myself 
to the Space Staffing Subcommittee. 



Senator Foley met me at the airport and 
brushed aside my thanks. “I drew some 
fire for bumping a lieutenant junior 
grade up for this job so you’ll get the 
notice of your promotion in a day or 
so. Congratulations.” I was too flabber- 
gasted to say anything but “Thank you. 
Sir.” 

The job demanded a lot and I spent 
a lot of late hours and weekends at it 
for the first two monthsjust to keep pace. 
The staff gradually relaxed as they saw 
I wasn’t trying for an easy ride on the 
senator’s patronage. 

Drisc was a good correspondent and 
his witty letters about Burroughs and the 
old crew gave me a touch of homesick- 
ness. The letters also reflected the inter- 
est the world was taking in “The Bound- 
less Frontier” as the newspapers called 
space exploration. 

“The base is expanding so rapidly you 
would hardly recognize it,” he wrote. 
“Those of the old gang left asked me 
to convey their best to Buck. We have 
a thousand things to do and very little 
time with an inspection committee ar- 
riving next week. Strange, isn’t it, to 
think of Burroughs getting its face 
washed for tourists? I have saved the 
good news— for you but not for me— until 
the last; Grady got his orders yesterday 
and will lift off for Earth in 30 days. 
He said he’d pass through Washington 
and asked me to tell you to set aside 
a few days so you can learn all the news 
about Burroughs. As always, Drisc.” 

That was his last letter. Five weeks 
later I got a call from Grady in San 
Francisco, and I met him at the airport 
the next night. After the exchange of 
salutes, we fell on each other in a back- 
pounding embrace. We left his gear at 
my apartment and headed to a good bar 
1 knew. 

“You’re not spending a penny while 
you’re here,” I told him. 

“Good! I depended on that,” he 
laughed and 1 joined in. 

“How’s Burroughs?” 1 asked after our 
drinks were poured. 

“You wouldn't recognize it. Buck. We 
got close to 500 men there now with new 
buildings going up all the time. Mr. 
Kendall was tearing his hair out getting 
enough supplies from Earthside to house 
them, let alone the new maintenance 
equipment.” He shook his head in 
wonder. 

“Who’s left of the old crew?” 

“Not many. Mr. Kendall’s on orders 
for Canaveral as soon as the new exec 
arrives. Sullens shipped Earthside with 
me for the depot in San Francisco. Twist 
turn to page 76 




They wanted him dead, but 
they couldn't do it 
themselves— so he would 
have to do it for them. 



T hrough ail the countless years of 
wondering, of wonders long since 
dissipated, half-remembered 
dreams, and the many ones that 
are and will be, there was but one 
out of millions able to do what 
had to be done. Recalling the only one 
who had tried before, in his own time 
and his own way. Forgotten by some, 
but always remembered in vivid displays 
by he who would not let himself sink 
into the oblivion of mis-used memories. 
He could not forget . . . that which had 
happened to him. 

I t was a very lonely night. Certainly 
not the first one in a seemingly infinite 
hell-trek of gnawing pains and strange 
mind-aches, and not the last, but how 
was I to know that. 

A television was a luxury item I had 
never been able to afford on my meager 
salary, but I did have a radio. This night 
I had turned it on somewhat earlier than 
usual to listen to a special documentary 
program I had wanted to catch for the 
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He had to pack up his scarred memories and put 
the shattered remains of his past behind him in 
an attempt to escape the mind-lashing. 



past week and a half. I was alone in my 
small apartment. I was always alone. The 
flat reeked of desolation and retreat, like 
a nauseous decay. 

The lights were flickering ghostily the 
way they usually did this late at night. 
Maybe bad wiring is the cause of it. 
Perhaps I'm the villain myself as I turn 
on all the lights when I come home after 
work and leave them glaring brightly 
until the next morning. I don’t know the 
reason for it; I don't even care anymore. 
I’m not an electrician. I do work five 
days a week in a small bookstore, but 
that's it. Enough to keep me alive. 
Sometimes only barely so. But I'd never 
turn a light off at night. I've had a few 
near-tragic experiences with the darkness 
and shadowsskippingand creeping noise- 
lessly about that I never want to go 
through again. Never. They’ve taken 
three painful years away from my life, 
what little of it there is. I don’t want 
to lose any more. 

1 keep the lights on. Then the black- 
ness that is filled with shapes and grasp- 
ings can’t intrude on my loneliness. I 
can’t imagine what would happen if 
there were a sudden blackout— 

My mind wanted a beer. My famished 
stomach felt like it needed a beer. My 
shaking hands said no, leave the vile gold 
to rot. to spoil, to stagnate. I got up and 
stumbled across the kitchen to the re- 
frigerator. I’ll leave it to rot some other 
time, I half-promised myself as I reached 
in and pulled out my last bottle. Lately 
the drink had become my only friend. 
It didn't help, but it smoothed over the 
more ragged edges and I considered that 
enough for the time being. 

1 walked slowly back to the table with 
the beer, popped off the cap and sat 
down, reached for a cigarette, lit it. The 
radio was blaring, moaning, crying, 
howling, screaming on and on and on 
and on and . . . 

I wasn’t catching too much of it. Bits 
and pieces; and I didn’t give a damn 
anyway. 1 took a long, deep swallow of 
my beer and then I heard the radio 
speak. Not like always. It talked— 

—To me. 

YOU! Yeah, you, Jim Patrick, you're 
the one I'm talking to. Look at you; take 
a good long hard look. What is it that 
makes you sit there by yourself? How 
could you lose your mind and body to such 
a condition that makes you the only one 
who can be with yourself; the only one 
who presumes to know what you are? 
How? HOW? But even you can't put up 
with it much longer, can you? It’s ridicu- 
lous to even say you ’ll change now. You ’re 
a complete loss to the world! Nobody 



wants you; nobody even knows you exist 
and they wouldn’t care less if you died 
tonight. In fact, you could have the last 
laugh on them by killing yourself— right 
now. Why not do it? You know you want 
to, it's the only way out left. And it’s the 
last good thing you could do. It won V take 
much; a quick slash of the wrists and 
you 're on the wayyyyy . . . 

Silence. Stillness. 

The flames! Scorching, burning, the 
shrieking in my head! Crumbling my 
mind! 

Falling— 

Tumbling over and over and the bril- 
liant colors swimming around and the 
shapes entangling me in their neon nets 
and the DEAFENING sounds crashing 
relentlessly into my brain! 

Then ... the glimmer: a shining pin- 
prick of light white light, the color of 
the infinite. 

And the blade— 

(A quick slash of the wrists: only a 
quick slash: slash: SLASH!) 

Ohhh, the red. The beautiful, vibrant- 
red of life, flowing, coursing, streaming. 
Streaming into the sink, onto the floor. 
Covering and smothering and the 

PAIN! 

The pain of winning and losing: the 
pain of death and life. 

And then I saw. I saw what I had done 
and what I had become and what was 
wrong and I screamed. I screamed to 
God. to the devil, to anyone and every- 
one. To all who could hear me and save 
me. 

And I felt a frantic rushing of feet and 
an angel’s silken touch on my arm and 
the soothing voice of the All Mighty in 
my ears. And I perceived the Brightness 
. . . and the glow . . . and the waning. 

And finally— 

the darkness 

T hree long months of nightmares later 
I was at last released from the sana- 
torium. 1 had no idea what I was going 
to do. I had no place to go. I didn’t know 
anyone and I had lost all shreds of any 
ambition I had once had. 

My old friend Mr. Webster at the 
bookstore had the supreme kindness to 
give me back the same job I had held 
before going in the hospital. Even 
though I wanted the best possible for 
myself this time around, I had to take 
it; I didn’t want him thinking he had 
to help me out because no one else 
would, but I had to take it. There was 
simply just nothing else. 1 managed to 
rent a small room in a more squalid 
section of the city a short time later. It 
was dirty and confining, but I desper- 



ately needed some place where I could 
go and be by myself, safe for awhile 
from all the shifting glances and the 
lowered whispers. Some place I could 
look on as home with a smile and a 
frown on my face. 

I even began to recover from my ill- 
ness and started to meet other people 
and go places I had never had the chance 
to see before. It was the happiest time 
of my life. 

Until I met Marion . . . and fell in 
love. 1 had never been in love before. 

I had no idea how I should act or what 
1 should say. What if she thought me 
a fool? But I tried: God, how hard I 
tried. Then one day I asked her to marry 
me and she agreed. 

For the week before the wedding. I 
was extremely nervous and agitated, as 
any man might be with an event that 
could change the course of his life loom- 
ing on his horizon. But with my condi- 
tion. my mind was revolving in circles, 
erratically, spasmodically, and 1 knew 
the illness was upon me again. 

The hallucinations I was experiencing 
at this time were totally life-like and 
vivid, yet at the same time absurdly 
illogical and unreal. 

My ruined psyche was in such a state 
of absolute turmoil that at the first sign 
of the tiniest argument between Marion 
and myself 1 raged completely out of 
control and almost killed her in an angry 
blindness I had not thought myself ca- 
pable of. 

I could face Marion no longer. I now 
realized that our once hoped-for union 
was impossible under the circumstances 
and I was not the kind of monster to 
force the effects of my sickness onto a 
wife that could have no conception of 
the confusion my mind was in. 

I had to leave her. Once again 1 had 
to pack up my scarred memories and 
put the shattered remnants of my past 
behind me in an attempt to escape this 
incessant mind-lashing. 

But this second time 1 was not far in 
going. 

They came for me when I could not 
see them. 

From out of the dark and the grey 
and the crimson: 

Beyond the vastness: 

With a staggering immensity and 

. . . lightness. 

“You are the one,” they told me 
calmly, surrounding me, trapping me. 

Don’t let them control' you this time, 
a voice much like my own in my head 
advised me. But this I already knew. 1 
couldn’t allow myself to succumb to such 
pressures again. I had to fight these vi- 



He cried when the angels came to get him . 
Cried because they wanted him , and cried 
because no one on Earth would miss him. 



sions, these abstractions, and win— or 
lose everything. 

But they didn't change. Nor did they 
yield. 

1 finally began to realize that this time 
was different. This time my mind was 
not playing its abominable tricks on me. 
They were real. Utterly, incredibly . . . 
real. 

I could not force myself to offer any 
resistance. 1 was definitely in the midst 
of beings so much more powerful than 
myself that to struggle or refuse to 
comply with their wishes was an insanity 
in itself. 

But I was still bewildered. Why had 
they come and why did they want me? 
“Who are you?” 1 asked them. “Where 
are you from?” 

“We are\vho we are,” they answered. 
“And we’ve come from Heaven because 
we have need of you.” 

I listened to them speak with the 
voices of the sun and the rain and of 
sleek spreading petals and I thought of 
Heaven. 

“Now wait, this has to be some kind 
of huge joke! Tell me it is, please, or 
I’ll go out of my mind!” 

“It’s no joke, Jim Patrick. We need 
you so we have come for you. We must 
go now. We have wasted enough time 
as it is, and there’s not much time left.” 

I cried. Wouldn’t you if you knew the 
angels had come to take you away? But 
they lifted me and carried me into their 
ship, invisible where it stood and com- 
pletely safe from all detectors. There was 
just one thing which bothered me about 
all this. 

I knew 1 would not be missed. 

I found myself sometime later immobi- 
lized in a horizontal position beneath 
a vast expanse of bright illumination and 
complex machinery. I tried to move my 
head to see more of the room but to 
no avail. It seemed as if I had lost all 
feeling in every part of my body except 
for my eyes. And I soon found that if 
I moved them too much I fell prey to 
a tremendous burning sensation which 
exploded deep in my forehead and pro- 
gressed steadily through my head to the 
base of my neck, spreading with fingers 
of fire. 1 decided the best thing to do 
for the moment would be to lie still and 
try to bring some measure of sanity to 
recent events. 

The glistening, blue-white, satin-clean 
room reminded me more than a bit of 
an operating room in a hospital, but one 
that 1 had not thought existed in any 
city on Earth. 

And in fact I found it did not, for 



while I was trying to establish some kind 
of basis for what I saw, three faces 
floated hazily into view. They didn’t 
belong to the same ones whom 1 had 
encountered earlier, but from what 1 
could see of their features through the 
translucent acetate masks they wore they 
were definitely of the same race. 

1 tried to talk, but the words I wanted 
would not pass from my deadened lips. 

“Do you wish to speak?” One of them 
asked me. 1 couldn’t nod, so I moved 
my eyes up and down a few times. The 
one who had spoken drifted slightly 
backward beyond my present range of 
vision and I heard the soft muted click 
of a switch being engaged. I tried again. 

“W-where am I?” My voice rasped, 
grated, still not sounding normal. They 
had attached some kind of throat micro- 
phone directly to my larynx. 

“You are in our mother ship orbiting 
high above the Earth.” 

“But why am I here?” 

“As you were told before, we have 
need of you.” 

“But what need? What could 1 possi- 
bly have that you feel you have to take 
me from Earth and bring me into this 
huge spaceship, strapping me to this bed, 
with all intentions I should think of 
performing some kind of operation on 
me?” 

Their shadowed eyes were solemn and 
piercing. Their faces calm, intelligent. 
“You have what it takes to be God.” 
“But I’m not God! What are you try- 
ing to say? Are you all mad?” 

“No, Jim Patrick, we’re not. But you 
are.” 

Which 1 already knew; but what were 
they getting at, what did they want from 
me? And who were they, that they had 
such incredible scientific resources at 
their fingertips? That their technology 
was far superior to man’s was beyond 
a doubt, so what part did I play in this 
bizarre puzzle? My only chance of an 
answer was to probe deeper. I had to 
find out all that I could. 

“What did you mean when you said 
you were from Heaven? Are you angels 
of the Lord?” 

“We were once. We hope to be again.” 
“But what is wrong? You must tell 
me!” 

“The fact remains: God is dead.” 
They were playing games with me! 
This was all some mad, mad jest at my 
expense. They were using me . . . using 
me for an idiot. 

“You’re lying! God is not dead!” 
“Indeed, it was a sad occasion for us 
all, Jim Patrick. We lost a great leader 
and a fine man.” 



“But how did he die?” 

“He committed suicide the day before 
he was to come back to Earth.” 

“Suicide! No, no! You’re lying! 
You're all insane!” It was too much for 
me, with all that had happened recently. 
Everything was coming in waves, rushes. 
1 was unsure of everything, not sure of 
anything. And now this. I couldn’t take 
it all! What were they trying to do with 
me? 

“What are you going to do?” I felt 
myself shaking uncontrollably, spinning. 

One of them bent forward, picked up 
something long and tubular from a cabi- 
net. “It will take a long time and require 
a great deal of work, but we have to 
use you to make a God. You have to 
become God.” 

“But that’s impossible! I’m only a 
man. You can’t do this.” 

The lights were dimming. His voice 
was fading. Shadows . . . 

“We must. The world needs you now, 
Jim Patrick.” 

Man-made— 

And God-made— 

. . . . And one made of air. 

I knew I was different when I awak- 
ened. I realized I was now God end 
I knew why this thing had to have been 
done. And when I thought of Earth, and 
Man, and war, and crime, and disease, 
I saw what a task I had before me. And 
I thought that such a task should not 
be placed upon the shoulders of any one 
man; or any one God. Yet it was the 
only way. 

They said they would wait for me. I 
knew they would, no matter how long 
I took to end it, for how could they leave 
me behind? 

I left the ship still circling gracefully 
in orbit, came down past the cold and 
the blackness, descended through a thin 
gossamer barrier of wisps and paisley 
clouds and came to rest gently back on 
Earth. But this time I had something to 
do. Something important. 

The people saw me the moment I 
appeared and were awed, speechless. 
Something in their minds told them I 
was Him, but still they weren’t sure. 
None were willing to believe in sub- 
stance without proof. 

So I showed them, the best way I knew 
how. I made the blind to see, I made 
the cripple to walk, I made the sad to 
laugh, I made the angry to love, and they 
believed what they saw and they came 
to worship at my feet. 

They sang to me, rejoiced with me, 
created monuments and statues in my 
turn to page 86 
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SHRINE 

from page 7 

ionium breakdown products. Radio 
telescope, observation equipment, all 
primitive. Some damage, but everything 
identifiable." 

“Moons of fifth— ruins. Gas processing 
equipment. Three rocket craft equipped 
for gas collection. All damaged.” 

“Signs of mining activity in planetoid 
belt.” 

“Fourth planet— metal structures 
buried in sand. Extensive bases prob- 
able.” 

“Moon of third— slightly damaged 
surface structures and rocket craft. 
Primitive. Some tunneling.” 

“Third planet— life near poles and 
along all coasts. Central eighty degrees 
all desert. Scattered buildings. No ports. 
No activity.” 

“So they were primitive,” said the 
Navigator. “It doesn’t mean a thing. 
Plenty of civilizations have gone through 
this stage. Some of them more than 
once.” 

The Commander shrugged irritably 
and asked, “But where are they now? 
The ruins show no sign of interstellar 
capabilities.” 

“So what? They may have worked 
through that stage only from orbit. Or 
not at all.” 

“That’s so.” He touched another but- 
ton that ordered the small Scouts to 
gather and drift down to the surface of 
a world. 

The first report came in immediately: 
“Not desert— rubble. Old rubble.” Later, 
as more ships scattered themselves over 
the planet’s continents, they learned 
more: “Signs that polar hundred degrees 
have been swept repeatedly by glaciers. 
Most of land area apparently once cov- 
ered by concrete and organic-base pav- 
ing. All buildings in rubble areas. No 
present civilization. Biosphere ap- 
parently low diversity. Plants and ani- 
mals markedly similar to some of those 
on our older worlds.” 

The ship decelerated calmly, effort- 
lessly. The Commander glanced at the 
Navigator. “Shall we?” He smiled. 

“Why not?” 

One toggle switch activated the com 
circuits. “Prepare to land at— Scout 15, 
activate your beacon— Scout 15. Normal 
procedures.” 

The site was a low and sandy coastline, 
fringed by vegetation for half a mile 
before the rubble, still not soil after two 
million years of weathering, began. By 
every sign the crushing presence of the 
ship was the first disturbance this world 
had felt in eons. 

Soon after the landing, the Com- 
mander called for the Scholar. When he 



appeared, he led him to a seat in his 
private quarters and looked at him care- 
fully. Jankel, dedicated to history and 
the ages, strikingly resembled the beings 
of the message: He was hairless except 
for his head, he had five fingers and toes, 
and his proportions were average. He 
was old, in the second vigor of the geri- 
atric drugs, and though his theories 
sometimes made his rivals claim he must 
be immune to them, Tilkit knew that 
his brain was sharp and that his body 
was fit. Jankel had, after all, talked his 
way onto the expedition, and he looked 
entirely able to carry out the explorations 
he had insisted would be necessary. 

At last the Commander forced himself 
to speak. “You’re alone in this, you 
know.” He watched Jankel’s face for any 
sign of indecision. If he even seemed to 
waver now, he would not be allowed out 
of the ship. They would need all their 
resources for the physical survey. 

“Not quite.: My assistant. ...” 

“I know.” He wasn’t disappointed. 
“But about the only people who’ll pay 
you any attention at all are the ones at 
Imperial Galactographic. It’s not what 
anyone would call an urgent finding, 
even if you’re right. It would have been 
another matter if we’d found a civili- 
zation still here, but there’s nothing ex- 
cept those few buildings.” 

“Yes!” Jankel’s eyes shone. He was 
eager to begin. “They may be my only 
hope, but they may hold the proof. A 
two million year hiatus bridged by a 
message from space!” He wriggled in his 
seat. “I’m sure of it!” 

“Don’t be. The disappointment won’t 
be worth it, even if there’s no proof 
you’re wrong.” Tilkit paused to eye the 
Scholar again. “You’ll have a flyer and 
food and water for everyone.” 
“Everyone?” Jankel’s voice trembled 
faintly when he realized the junket 
wouldn’t be his alone. “Who else?” 

“I’ll be sending three Contact men 
with you. Just in case you come across 
something really worthwhile. I don’t 
think you’ll find what you want, but I’ll 
send you out with recorders and film for 
two weeks. Though you shouldn’t need 
half that time.” 

“Thank you. I hope it won’t be 
wasted.” 

“So do I,” said Tilkit. He smiled. “If 
only for your sake.” He stood up and 
extended a hand. “Be careful, and good 
luck.” 

T hey had left in three hours for the 
first of the buildings spotted from 
orbit. The Commander had seen them 
off, and. before he had returned to the 



quiet business of his control room, had 
sighed wistfully. He had little to do 
planet-side. The important work was up 
to the Planetary Evaluation Staff and, 
when appropriate, to the Contact Staff. 
But he could not leave his post. 

The statue they found was a gripping 
spectacle, the more so for standing so 
much alone. Its flowing lines ached up- 
ward from a wasted earth to the sky and 
stars. Jankel wished, with a yearning 
eagerness, to stay, to know it, to absorb 
all that was left of its builders’ spirits, 
but they spent only an hour there, re- 
cording the scene. Then they went on. 

The second statue was identical to the 
first, excepting only that it was of a 
heartbreakingly beautiful woman. The 
third was almost so, differing in that a 
ground fault had developed at some time 
under the enclosing cube and cracked 
the metal. There was one shiny sliver 
embedded in a rock at the figure’s feet 
for them to save for later analysis, but 
that was all. Soon only Jankel and Lita 
were not bored with the search. They 
crossed the seas and quartered the conti- 
nents, searching for something more. But 
they found only the statues, statues 
reaching toward the heavens, expressing 
some glorious sense of destiny. They 
might have been cast from a single pair 
of molds, male and female, and they 
were scattered in their dozens as memo- 
rials to the future of a world. 

They visited them all, steadily growing 
more filled with the deadness of despair 
and futility. But as they were about to 
return to the ship, their corns buzzed: 
The detailed orbital survey had found 
another, larger building, almost buried 
in the natural rubble of a landslide. 

“Maybe,” said Lita. 

“It had better be,” said Jankel. “We 
have no evidence, though some people 
will believe it anyway. And some won’t. 
And it’ll be no better than a fairy tale.” 
He squeezed his eyes tightly shut, as if 
against the sun. “Statues! Statues! Oh, 
I wish . . . !” 

They added the dot to their map and 
chased the clouds across three continents 
to settle smoothly down beside a win- 
dowless, smooth-walled hulk that 
peeped from beneath the fragmented 
rock of a crumbled slip face. “Aahh,” 
they sighed when they saw it. It was so 
different from the others, so promising. 
“So nearly covered, so nearly lost.” 

I t was a nearly lifeless world. Intelli- 
gence had long departed and there 
were too few species of what life was 
left. Many niches of the ecology were 
empty, and though a few groups of fish 



There were signs throughout the system 
that the inhabitants had once had space 
flight, but no sign of star travel. 




and reptiles and mammals along the 
coasts and in those areas renewed by the 
glaciers were adapting to niches and 
functions their bodies had not been de- 
signed for, there were far too few for 
a world that had presumably evolved 
intelligence. 

The ship’s Planetary Evaluation StafT 
found some of the answers when they 
tested the sea bottoms. There, deep 
under the sediments of two million years, 
they found the remnants of the pollution, 
the hydrocarbons and metals and wastes, 
that must have nearly made a world 
unlivable. They looked for mineral de- 
posits. and found them gone.. They 
sought oil pools and coal and radioac- 
tives. and found only ash and clinkers. 
They shook their heads. 

“Sandol could have been right.” said 
the Medic. Tort. “They were surveying 
their system when they sent out that 
message, just in case. But they didn't 
make it into the galaxy." 

“Overpopulation. All that rubble 
makes that obvious." said a feathery 
being from the Staff. Her soft beak 
clacked in disgust. “And reckless waste 
disposal." 

“Not to mention the resource exhaus- 
tion,” added the Commander. “They 
couldn't have had much left at the end.” 

“If Jankel’s right, they may have 
abandoned the place.” said Tort. “He 
does make a fairly good case for it." 

“Without evidence. He’ll need some 
of that to prove it. And if he doesn't 
have it now. he never will. The recall 
goes out in an hour.” 

“Where is he now?" asked Tort. 

“Half way around the world." an- 
swered the Navigator. “Checking out that 
half-buried building we spotted yester- 
day. Maybe he’ll be lucky.” 

T he metal of the new building 
gleamed as brightly as the statues. 
Unscratched by upheaval, undimmed by- 
dust or time, it caught their eyes and 
drew them to a shadowed pit. an entry 
beneath a curving overhang of metal. 
Lita murmured. “This is different." The 
Contact men. bored by their uselessness, 
nodded sententiously. “I wonder what 
it is. Jan.” 

The Scholar spoke softly, flatly. “We 
might as well go see. Probably just a 
bigger monument." 

They gathered their equipment, re- 
luctant to leave their recorders behind 
even for another defeat, and scrambled 
into the pit. There was no door waiting 
for them, only a short and dust-drifted 
tunnel that led them beyond the sunlight. 
They walked slowly, probing the dark 
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This was the womb. The original home of all 
mankind. But it was also a dead planet, of 
interest only to archeologists. 



with their lights, but at first they saw 
nothing. There were no tracks in the 
dust, no sound, no stir of air. 

The dust thinned and disappeared. 
The tunnel broadened into a long corri- 
dor that stretched far beyond the range 
of their lamps. Rectangular blocks of 
glinting darkness extended into the pas- 
sage. They stepped forward as one to 
face the first, and as their lights shone 
upon it it became a showcase, empty, 
a single T-shaped protrusion on its front. 
Jankel twisted the crosspiece. A hiss of 
rapidly moving air told them this case, 
and all the others to which this had to 
be an introduction, held vacuum. It was 
a warning not to disturb the contents. 

The second case held a man, old and 
white-haired, reaching like the statues, 
differing from them only in the look of 
forlorn despiair he wore as if he had been 
left behind when the rest went on. Pre- 
served through time by vacuum and care, 
just as were the array of clothes in the 
next case, the samples of food in the 
next, the foil books full of the unread- 
able knowledge of a world in the ones 
after that, and then the animals, the 
plants, the machinery, the displays of 
progress that led them on and on, walk- 
ing, running, speeding toward the ecstat- 
ic end of that black corridor, their ea- 
gerness timed by the panting rhythm of 
the Scholar’s feet as he rushed before 
them. 

Here was the proof he sought. Here 
the questions of his passion and his mind 
would be answered. Here was the rise 
of a civilization, pictured in dress and 
foods and machines, in weapons and 
musical instruments and toys and books, 
all displayed, all recorded by the calmly 
whirring machine he held beside his 
head as he ran. Was it really what it 
seemed? 

He stopped when the corridor began 
to widen, the walls and ceiling falling 
away into darkness, and the displays 
ended. His light picked out only hints 
of what lay beyond, but he waited for 
his less frantic companions to catch up 
and still their breathing. 

In the pooled light of their torches 
they stared at each other in wonder. 
“This is what you wanted,” said a Con- 
tact man. 

“No other world can show as much.” 
said another. “They all start later, even 
if they later go lower. A, continuous 
record. ... All of history. . . .” The sheer 
wealth of it astounded them all. 

“And the animals— all the ones we 
have with us at home, and others so 
obviously related they have to be of the 
same stock.” Even though she spoke the 



words quietly, reverently, Lita’s training 
showed. “ This is the womb!” 

Jankel, a Scholar and a man, scanned 
their faces eagerly. If only the rest would 
believe too! “But there is more,” he 
whispered, not even trying to conceal his 
delight. “Look!” They each copied his 
turn. Their lights picked out one more 
case from the dimness at the wide end 
of the museum. A case that extended 
from wall to wall and floor to ceiling 
And within it, growing gradually clearer 
as they turned the massed brilliance of 
their lights upon its parts and moved 
closer, a panorama, a great mural of life 
stretching from primeval soup through 
fish and on, to mammals and to Man, 
and. next to one more of the outreaching 
statues, a row of spacecraft, models all, 
built of the same metal as the statues. 

They gazed on tiny spheres of or- 
biters, larger capsules flanked by shining 
crewmen, a*bumished duplicate of the 
artifact that had brought them here, 
cylinders and wheels and cubes and great 
winged chains. And, centered on a single 
brilliant starburst and framed within the 
spread leaves of a metal book, the largest 
craft of all, a huge sphere covered with 
the dots of miniature ports. The book 
was open to the single unreadable glyph: 
EXODUS. 

They sighed. 

“It is. ” 

A s soon as their flyer was again in sight 
of the ship, Jankel noticed the 
equipment moving aboard and the hoses 
laid for distilling and tanking the water 
for the fusion reactors. No other flyers 
were in sight and the men on the sand 
below were clearly preparing for depar- 
ture. Lita touched his hand as he 
groaned and cried, “They can’t! We 
haven’t scratched the surface of what 
we’ve found.” 

The Contact men were relieved. “Tell 
it to the Commander,” said one. “I’d 
guess they’ve got all they want. That 
museum’s great, but it’ll only make this 
place a rest stop.” His tone was sadder 
than his words. 

They berthed hurriedly, seized the 
recorders, and ran for the control room. 
Jankel burst in ahead of the rest, his cry 
of desperate joy stark and unfitting be- 
fore the men gathered there. “We can’t 
leave yet! We found it!” 

Commander Tilkit looked at him 
sadly. One hand was curled about a 
steaming cup. “It doesn’t matter,” he 
replied. “There’s nothing here to interest 
us.” 

“But it does matter! It’s just like I said 
before!” He turned abruptly to face the 



Medic. “Tort’s even agreed with me. 
After all, it’s his own science. The biolo- 
gists say we were all one strain once, 
two million years ago, locked into one 
world, getting ready for the galaxy. Mu- 
tation rates and amino acid sequences 
and their differences between all the 
present forms of Man, they all point to 
that! Our best guess,” he went on more 
calmly, “has always been two million 
years.” 

Lita, her eyes as fiery as his, added 
“And that’s how long that message was 
on the way.” 

“But,” said Tort, “that doesn’t prove 
this planet is the well-spring, the foun- 
tain-head, you want it to be. For all the 
similarities, the multiple origin theories 
still seem the most promising to me. 
There are too many strains that can’t 
interbreed. Too many species of Man.” 

“Aren’t two million years enough time 
for that?” pleaded the Scholar. “How 
long does it take for species to differen- 
tiate when they’re as completely isolated 
as planets have been after a collapse? 
The wonder of it is that so many strains 
can interbreed at all!” 

Lita turned her head to face him. 
“They don’t all have to come from this 
world. You know that, Jankel. There are 
nonhumans too.” 

The Commander interrupted his sigh 
of acknowledgment with a sigh of his 
own. “That’s right. Like me. Worlds 
have been cut off with as many as sev- 
enteen species on them. And they rebuilt 
their worlds as single entities. They 
worked and lived together so well that 
some of them— remember the Ornts?— 
grew to resemble each other so much 
that some of those we call human may 
not be.” 

“We’ve never yet found a world with 
more than one native sapient species, so 
there has to be that much of a multiple 
origin,” added Tort. “He’s right.” 

“But the humans!” cried Jankel. “They 
must have come from here. Just think!” 
The Scholar’s eyes glowed as he thought 
of the panorama of history and progress, 
the path that Man had followed down 
the ages from the world of his birth. 
“Two million years of evolution since 
we abandoned this world and burst into 
the galaxy, and that message was travel- 
ing all the time! It’s a symbol of our 
history. It ties us all to our birthplace. 
It’s brought us back!” 

“But who’s human?” said the Naviga- 
tor. 

“I think you’d better show us what 
you found,” said the Commander. 
“Maybe that will convince us as well as 
it did you.” He glanced at the three 
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Contact men. They seemed convinced, 
but unexcited. 

“Of course!” He fumbled with his 
recorder and played back a statue. “See? 
Man. leaving his world.” Another. 
“Glorifying himself and the universe. 
Only that first great leap outward could 
make him. make us, feel that way.” 

“Is that all?” 

“No! But doesn’t that alone make you 
feel the gjory? The wonder? This is our 
root, the source of everything we know, 
everything we are, even if we have for- 
gotten it all and repeated that leap a 
hundred times. It sings to us as nothing 
else!” 

Commander Tilkit shook his head. “It 
doesn’t matter, Jankel. We’re not of this 
world. Tort?” 

“Tilkit and I share a hundred thou- 
sand years of companionable ancestry 
on Imris. That’s our world. But show us 
what else you found.” 

“Only statues really, till you sent us 
to that last one,” he said confusedly. 
Their indifference was beyond his un- 
derstanding. though he sensed that they 
also failed to understand him and his 
enthusiasm, his concern for the past. “It’s 
a museum.” He played back shots of 
some of the display cases they had 
found. “They left samples of everything: 
history, life, technology, even their 
spacecraft.” His smile was one of joyous 
sadness as he played back the last case 
of all. “Evolution, all the way from the 
slime. We don’t have that for most of 
us. There's hardly a species in the galaxy 
that can trace its heritage so far.” He 
lingered over the shots of the early or- 
biters. “The artifact.” He showed them 
what had brought them here. “And 
more.” And he showed them the last ship 
built on this world: “And us.” 

There was silence for a moment, bro- 
ken at last by a bemused Commander. 
“A vast outward explosion. I’ve never 
heard of anything like it. Always, always, 
they meet others and are contained. Not 
even the poets have ever dared to claim 
an explosion.” 

“We know why,” said the feathered 
being. “They had fouled their nest and 
had to find new homes. I would guess 
that every one of them left.” 

“And later came back to set up those 
monuments?” guessed Tort. 

Lita grinned at their sudden interest. 
“We can find out easily enough. They 
left books, and there should be enough 
data in them, and in that man’s cells, 
to answer all our questions.” 

“Yes,” said Commander Tilkit. “But 
it doesn’t really concern us much. It’s 
a minor puzzle, even more so when all 




It was the discovery he had been searching 
for all his life, and to his commanding officer, 

it just didn’t matter. 



w'e want is details. You may be right, 
Jankel, but we have wasted enough time 
on something of no value.” 

“But this is home! It is our birthplace! 
is value enough for a dozen expedi- 
tions!” 

“For you maybe. But even among 
historians there are few who care for 
such distant pasts.” The Navigator’s 
voice was soft. He sympathized. 

“But this ishome'. It is our birthplace! 
Have you no feeling for your roots?” 
“My roots are on Imris. As are yours. 
Two million years is time enough for 
even our genes to forget this world. 
Would you have cared just where on this 
world the race arose if you had lived 
here in its latter days?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then you are rare indeed. We must 
go, though I’m sure the Council will send 
a ship to examine that museum. At the 
very least, they will want to know if they 
had any weapons we can use.” 

Jankel gestured frantically, the pain 
and turmoil of his soul plain for all to 
see. “You would just leave? And take 
back only our records? What about the 
books? The samples? You could have 
found nothing more important.” A hand 
touched Lita’s furry shoulder and he 
clutched at her for the support he 
needed. 

“To your mind.” 

His assistant stirred beneath his hand. 
“And mine.” 

Jankel looked at her searchingly. 
When she nodded slightly, encour- 
agingly. he cried out in decision, “Then 
I will stay till the next ship comes! To 
study. To, to worship this world as it 
should be worshipped. It should never 
have been forgotten.” 

“Alone?” asked the Commander. 
Jankel hesitated, and Tilkit drained his 
cup, set it aside, and repeated, “Alone?” 
“If there is no one else who shares 
my feelings for this world, yes!” 

“It may be years.” 

“I know.” 

“I at least can understand,” said the 
Navigator. “I knew an orphan once . . . 
but no matter. This world means nothing 
to most of us. Our homes are elsewhere, 
and this world is too barren even for 
a colony.” 

“And I a little,” said Commander 
Tilkit. “But I cannot let you stay alone.” 
Lita took one step closer to Jankel, 
so their hips touched. “I’ll stay,” she said. 

“You?” cried the Navigator in disbe- 
lief. “The ship may never come. It’s al- 
most certain exile, girl!” 

She laid one hand on Jankel’s. “No,” 
she said. “Not exile. Home.” o 
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AT ODDS WITH THE UNIVERSE 



from page 27 

to the podium. “What kind of a racket 
are you running?” he demanded. “This 
is the hokiest thing I’ve ever seen!” He 
turned to the worshippers, who were 
sitting quietly in their seats, aghast. “Do 
you really believe the crap this religious 
con-man is giving you?” 

No one moved; no one spoke. Finally, 
Pickering said, very softly, “I believe we 
have a skeptic here.” 

The throngs rose to their feet once 
more, waving sticks and shouting ob- 
scenities. A young couple in the corner 
held up flaming torches. 

“Please, please!" Pickering said, hold- 
ing up his hands. That is no way t to deal 
with someone who is merely too ignorant 
to recognize the Truth. If you will all 
sit down, we shall deal with this man 
rationally. I will explain to him our his- 
tory, and you may all add items when 
the service is over. We shall distribute 
the Holy Lottery Tickets a bit later.” He 
lowered his head and gazed hatefully at 
Cooper. “Now, Mr. Cooper, just stand 
right there and 1 will give you a short 
lesson in our faith. 

“We call ourselves Gamblers, for ob- 
vious reasons. We are a young group, 
being in existence only one year. Al- 
though I am the official founder of 
Gambling, my brother-in-law Sidney 
really deserves all the credit. It was Sid- 
ney who first discovered that our view 
of the Laws of Chance was in error. He 
discovered it the hard way, bless his soul. 
Sidney, you see. had to take a plane to 
Akron, Ohio, on business. But Sidney 
had never flown in an airplane before, 
and he was deathly afraid of flying. 1 
remember him saying to me, ‘Jason, 
what if someone brings a bomb on board 
the plane and blows us all to smither- 
eens?’ Alas, ignorant soul that I was, I 
laughed. I told him, ‘Sidney, the odds 
that someone will bring a bomb on your 
plane are about one in a million.’ To 
which Sidney wisely replied, ‘But it is 
still possible, isn’t it? What do you think 
are the odds that there would be two 
bombs on the same plane?’ ‘Virtually 
impossible,’ I said. ‘Good.’ Sidney said. 
‘I’ll take a bomb on board the plane with 
me, and I’ll be perfectly safe, since it 
is impossible for someone else to have 
a bomb, for that would make two of 
them aboard the same plane.’ And Sid- 
ney, brilliant intellect that he was, 
thought this through even further. ‘Per- 
haps if 1 took two bombs on board with 
me,’ he said to me, ‘I would be even 
safer, since the chances of there being 
three bombs on board must be very slim 
indeed.’ At the time, I am ashamed to 
say, 1 scoffed at him, and after much 



talk I convinced him not to bring any 
bombs aboard. 

“Unfortunately, independent of each 
other, two maniacs each brought a bomb 
aboard the plane, and the plane, with 
Sidney in it— poor old bastard— was 
blown to bits by two simultaneous ex- 
plosions. It was then that I first began 
to see the light. 

“About a month later, my young son 
and daughter-in-law read some shocking 
statistics on the probability of fires in 
the home. The statistics showed that 
every household, on the average, experi- 
enced one fire before both heads of the 
family expired. Alarmed, my son asked 
me what he should do. Warily, 1 sug- 
gested he set one piece of furniture on 
fire, such as the dining room table. Then 
he would have experienced his one fire 
and he could go for the rest of his life 
without worry. I am proud to say that, 
after much discussion, he decided to take 
my advice. He burned his brand-new 
mahogany dinner table to ashes. This 
cost him three hundred dollars. That 
very night, a monstrous fire swept 
through the entire neighborhood, de- 
stroying all the homes and killing or 
seriously injuring everyone in the area. 
But my son Edgar’s house, even though 
it was in the center of the horrible trag- 
edy, was left totally unharmed. Not even 
a blade of grass was singed. The news- 
papers called it a miracle, but we knew 
better. We had made a pact with the 
Cosmic Forces of Chance, and Chance 
has never been known to break its word. 
Edgar and his lovely wife would be here 
tonight to tell you all about their experi- 
ence, but. unfortunately, they were both 
killed in a seventeen-car pileup three days 
after the fire. To this day I chastise my- 
self for not studying and dealing with 
the highway collision statistics. 

“Mr. Cooper, I could go on and on 
all evening, relating to you the hundreds 
of true stories in which placing one’s 
faith in Chance proved to be by far the 
wisest course of action. But why bother 
now? I’m sure every Gambler here to- 
night has a story to tell. 

“And now, let us proceed to the most 
important part of the service: personal 
counseling. Is there anyone in our hum- 
ble dwelling tonight who is in need of 
advice?” 

Three hands went up. 

“Come forward, Jerry,” Pickering 
said, looking to a short young man in 
the third row. The man strode slowly, 
solemnly down the aisle and knelt in 
front of the podium, beside Cooper. 

“The best of luck,” Pickering said. 
“Now then, please explain your prob- 



lem.” 

“It’s my job,” the small man said. “1 
work for an advertising agency, sitting 
in an office all day, and it’s so boring. 
I’m tired of working there and I’d like 
to quit. But I’ve got a wife and three 
kids to support, and if I quit my adver- 
tising job, I don’t know where the money 
will come from.” His eyes brightened. 
“What I’d really like to do is run away 
from everything, from my job, my fam- 
ily. I want to live in a tent in the woods 
for the rest of my life and eat berries. 
I want to make friends with the squirrels 
and the apes and the tigers. I want to 
be one with nature!” He was in a frenzy 
now, squirming about on his knees. 
“And 1 don’t know what to do. Chan- 
cellor! Should 1 stick with my lousy job 
and keep my family from starving, or 
should 1 run away from it all and live 
in the jungle and grow a beard?” 

“Concentrate on your problem,” 
Pickering said softly, “while I consult the 
Holy Coin.” He walked to the coin-flip- 
ping machine and muttered, “Lucky 
strike, double or nothing, fifty-fifty, 
round and round she goes, and where 
she stops, nobody knows!" He jabbed a 
finger at the coin-flipper’s activation 
button, and the Holy Nickel flipped high 
into the air. It flew almost to the ceiling, 
tumbled about for a moment at the apex 
of its flight, then fell toward the floor. 

“Heads you go, tails you stay!” Pick- 
ering yelled quickly. 

The coin landed at Pickering’s feet. 
“Heads!” he announced, looking down. 

Jerry climbed to his feet, a relieved 
smile on his face. Satisfied, he strode 
slowly back to his seat and sat down. 

“Arnie,” Pickering said. “You’re next. 
Step up. please.” 

A tall, slim, well-groomed young man 
wearing a business suit stepped forward 
and knelt beside Cooper. 

“The best of luck,” Pickering said 
quickly. 

“My dilemma is very simple,” Arnie 
said. I can’t decide whether or not to 
kill my wife. I mean, I hate her guts, 
but I’ve got other things to think of 
besides my own immediate impulses. 
There’s all her relatives who would 
scream bloody murder, especially her 
parents, and then I’d be arrested, and 
there’d be a long, dull trial, and then 
a longer, duller prison term, and I know 
I wouldn’t enjoy myself. But she’s such 
an awful wife. She’s a lousy lay, and she 
won’t give birth to any kids, even though 
I screw her every night, and she burns 
the toast half the time, and she always 
hits all the red lights. And she makes 
a miserable cup of coffee. What should 




I do, your Holy Randomness? What 
should I do?” 

Pickering chanted the coin-flipping 
blessing once again, then pushed the 
button. The coin flew into the air. 
“Heads she dies, tails he eats burned 
bread!” 

The coin fell on his foot. “Heads,” he 
announced. 

There was a murmur from the crowd. 

“Thank you,” Arnie said, smiling. 
“Now all I have to know is how to kill 
her.” 

Pickering stepped to the Holy Crap 
Table. “Snake eyes means poisoning,” 
he said. “A three means pushing her off 
the top of a building. Four is shooting. 
Five—” 

Cooper could stand it no longer. 
“What’s the matter with you people?” 
he shouted, turning first to Pickering, 
then to his audience. “Are you all in- 
sane?” He looked back at Pickering. “Do 
you realize what you’ve just done? 
You’ve advocated the killing of another 
human being and the abandoning of a 
family. Are you really going to just stand 
by and let these crimes happen?” 



Pickering said, “I am not advocating 
anything, Mr. Cooper. The Random 
Forces in the universe simply made two 
selections.” 

“You’re going to let that woman die, 
then?” 

“Certainly. 1 will abide by the Truth. 
For instance, when Arnold approached 
this platform last week and each of the 
four weeks before that, asking for the 
solution to the same problem and being 
told each time to let his wife live, do 
you think I went against what he had 
been told and had him murder her? Of 
course not!” 

Cooper was silent for a moment. Then 
he said, “You mean this is the fifth time 
he’s asked if he could kill his wife?” He 
turned back to the rows of worshippers. 
“Don’t you see what this man is doing 
to you?” he yelled. “He’s playing games 
with your own uncontrolled ids! He’s 
letting you live out your childish fan- 
tasies through a fake religion, in ex- 
change for money!” 

The crowd booed. Tomatoes were 
thrown at him. Everyone in the front row 
hurriedly scribbled poison pen letters 



They were a church of 
gamblers, and the turn 
of the card could mean 
life or death to them. 

and tossed them at his feet. A bullet 
whizzed by him, narrowly missing his 
ear. 

“So chance is what governs the uni- 
verse, is it?” Cooper shouted. “Watch 
this!” He jumped up on the podium and 
pushed Pickering aside. “See these?” he 
said, pulling a pair of loaded dice from 
his pocket. “Watch!” 

Fie tossed the dice on the crap table, 
rolled a seven. He picked them up, rolled 
another seven. And another, and an- 
other. 

A hush fell over the crowd. “More,” 
someone whispered breathlessly. “Show 
us more!” 

“Now watch!” Cooper screamed, tak- 
ing a two-headed coin from his pocket. 
“No matter how many times I flip this, 
it’ll come up heads.” He flipped it 
once, twice, a dozen times. 

“Magic!” someone whispered. 
“Magic!” 

“He’s the devil!” 

“No, he’s God!” 

Hysterical, Cooper brought out a deck 
of cards. “Now I’ll show you some card 
tricks,” he said. “See, all the aces are 
on top. Now I shuffle the cards carefully, 
cut them— and look, the aces are on top 
again!” 

The crowd fell to its knees, moaning. 

“I’ve got a million of ’em!” Cooper 
screamed in holy rage. “Watch, I’ll deal 
four royal flushes in a row off the top 
of the deck, blindfolded. ” He withdrew 
a handkerchief from his pocket, tied it 
around his head. Then he dealt a royal 
flush in spades, then one in hearts, then 
one in diamonds, then one in clubs. 

“Allah! Allah!” 

The crowd surged toward him, bring- 
ing him baskets of tropical fruit. A shep- 
herd slaughtered his two best lambs at 
Cooper’s feet. A young woman threw off 
her clothes and fell to the floor. Picker- 
ing plunged a knife througn her heart. 
“A sacrifice for you, O Master,” he 
shouted. 

A man rushed up with a small boy 
in his arms. “Here, O Great One,” he 
said, sprinkling gasoline on the boy and 
setting him on fire. “I offer you my 
first-born.” 

A girl dumped a huge book at Coop- 
er’s feet. “A humble offering to you, 
my savior,” she said, tears in her eyes. 
“My complete collection of Venezuelan 
airmails.” 

“On your bellies, all of you!” Cooper 
ordered. They all threw themselves on 
the floor of the room, whimpering. 

“You can get up again next Thurs- 
day,” Cooper said, sitting on the crap 
table and cheating at solitaire. O 




TO LAY AN EGG 

from page 31 



coming down for breakfast. 

Somehow. I thought very little about 
her attitude. I was fired with paternal 
pride and had visions of thousands of 
prospective fathers carrying their future 
offspring with them, comparing sizes 
with the other fellows at the office, hav- 
ing special chairs built so they could sit 
on their “baby" while they did their 
work ... or while they drove the slow 
rush-hour freeways. And meantime, 
their lovely wives would be anxiously 
awaiting them, ready to shower their 
husbands with pent-up love. 

Then there would come that wonder- 
ful day— free from all pain and danger— 
when you’d hear that first crack and see 
the shell breaking as the little one inside 
strove to emerge into life. What joy! 

Around the eighth month of nn preg- 
nancy (for whose was it?). I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I had to share my 
excitement with someone. 1 went into 
Hornsby's office, moving some chicken 
crates out of the way so 1 could face 
him. 

“Chief.” 1 said all excited. “1 have 
something to confess to you.” 

Hornsby looked up from his inevitable 
book. “Yes. about those turtles . . .” 

“No, no. chief, the hell with the turtles. 
The chicken!” 

“Oh. the chickens . . . government 
stuff, you know!” 

“Yes, chief . . . but. look. I’ve got an 

egg • • •" 

“Not too surprising . . . send it to the 
Pentagon.” 

“A human egg. chief!” 

Hornsby dropped Madame Blavatsky 
and pierced me with his owlish stare (his 
eyes are the size of silver dollars behind 
his spectacles). “Where is it?” he asked, 
a note of suspicion in his voice. 

“Right here!” 1 said, lifting my brief- 
case triumphantly. 

“This is pretty heady stuff, George.” 
he commented while I was getting Eg- 
bert out. “What I can’t understand is 
what the government wants with it.” 

I lifted my warm progeny cautiously 
out of the incubator and handed it to 
Hornsby. The great man’s hand was 
trembling slightly as he took it. the ner- 
vous tic he gets when he is excited 
spreading over half his face. 

“Isn’t it just simply marvelous!” I 
boasted. 

For answer, he held it against the light 
for a full minute, then he frowned and 
placed it next to his ear. Suddenly he 
dropped it! 

My heart gave a frightful leap as I 
saw Egbert descending. The terrifying 
mess I expected to see did not occur. 



Instead. Egbert bounced off the concrete 
floor with a sonorous twang and rose 
almost to the height from which it had 
been dropped. Hornsby caught it with 
two fingers and flipped it over to me. 

“Very funny.” is all he said. 

I. as the occasion required, said noth- 
ing. 

M ary was sitting quietly under her 
home permanent set when I drove 
up and burst in. 

“What have you done with Egbert!” 
I screamed as quietly as possible. 

“Who’s Egbert?” she asked impu- 
dently. 

Controlling the murderous overtone 
in my voice 1 repeated slowly: “Where 
. . . is . . . Egbert . . . ?” 

“Ohhhh!” she cooed, pretending that 
she now understood. “Egbert . . . well, 
1 think Natalie’s keeping it in her doll- 



house. Why don’t you go and see. 
George?” 

1 gave her a look of pure and un- 
diluted hate and strode out. Natalie’s 
dollhouse was in the backyard, under the 
barbecue porch. I yanked the roof off 
the dollhouse with one hand and peered 
inside. A Rhode Island hen jumped out 
and scurried away to safety. 

had sat in my dark study three- 
quarters of an hour when Mary came 
in. She placed a hand on my shoulder 
and said: “I’m sorry, George ... I 
couldn’t go through with it.” She said 
it very softly. 

By that time I was in a very detached, 
philosophical mood. Nothing in the en-’ 
tire world mattered. I pointed to the fake 
“Egbert” sitting in the middle of my desk 
and said: “Where did that come from?” 
“Oh. that’s mother’s darning egg, 
George . . .” 



“But the egg you laid, Mary, where 
is it?” 

“There wasn’t such an egg, George. 
1 led you to think that, all the time 
hoping that I had become pregnant. 
What 1 actually gave you was an egg 
from your lab; 1 picked it up the night 
you took me there.” 

“Yes, but the serum . . .” 

“I dumped it in a basin there. I didn’t 
drink it.” 

I sank back into my chair. Nine 
months of expectancy had just dissipated 
like a cloud. I thought for a minute I 
was going to weep, but the phone saved 
me. It was Hornsby. 

“George?” His voice had a ragged 
edge to it I didn’t like. “George? Get 
the hell over here, immediately!” 
“What’s the matter, chief? Are you 
having another heart attack?” I was 
alarmed. 



“Not yet. But you better just get here. 
You’ve got a labful of flying turtles.” 

“Aw, c’mon, chief!” (Sometimes 
Hornsby goes on a drinking bout and 
anything can happen, including flying 
turtles.) 

“If you’re not here in fifteen minutes 
you’re fired ... In fact, I am not sure 
you won’t be fired anyway!” I was left 
holding a dead phone half a foot from 
my ear. 

“Anything the matter, dear?” Mary 
asked. 

“Yes, flying turtles, I said, picking up 
my hat and coat. 

T here were flying turtles, all over the 
place. 

By the time I got there they were flying 
in the business office and in one of the 
convalescent wards. A few frantic or- 
derlies were trying to catch them with 
pillow cases. 
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I hurried over to the lab and into 
Hornby’s office, a feeling of tightness in 
my throat. He uttered just one word 
when he saw me: “Explain!” It was 
accompanied by a grand gesture that 
took in the dozen or so animals flying 
in circles over his bald head. 

I shrugged. 

“George,” he said, quite patiently 
under the circumstances, “they are not 
flying turtles, they are feathered turtles!” 

I didn’t see how that made too great 
a difference but felt a surge of admira- 
tion for his objectivity. 

“Where are the control sheets . . . 
where is anything on this confounded 
experiment?” 

“There aren't any, chief. This is strict- 
ly . . 

“Strictly what? Speak up! Strictly 
classified? Do you mean to tell me that 
1 don’t have any clearance, that they are 
keeping information from me again?” 
(Hornsby suffers from a persecution 
complex that comes to the fore during 
emergencies.) 

“Well, you see, chief . . 

He interrupted me with his hand. His 
eyes were glassy. 

“Say no more. I understand. They will 
have my resignation tomorrow.” 

With quiet dignity he gathered a few 
of his papers and books and strode out. 
1 made no attempt to stop him. With 
him away I felt I had some chance of 
bringing the situation under control. At 
least I would be alone to figure things 
out. 

Unfortunately, he left the door ajar 
and more flying and feathered turtles 
made their escape. Dean Treadwell came 
in just in time to witness a covey of 
twenty or so turtles lift ofT from one of 
their cages. I am sure he would have 
been sympathetic but one of the turtles 
scored right on top of his head. Dean 
left, mouthing obscenities. 

1 closed the door hurriedly and went 
to look at the cages. More and more 
flying and feathered turtles were hatch- 
ing every minute from batches of eggs 
in the soft sand. I sat down in the middle 
of the lab and thought. 

And. of course, my logical brain gave 
me the answer. After retracing all past 
events 1 knew that control was lost— it 
could only have been lost— the night 1 
brought Mary in. Then 1 recalled that 
she said she had dumped the serum “in 
a basin." That basin was the turtles’ 
water supply. Ergo the new type turtles. 

I wondered idly if the government 
could find a use for flying and feathered 
turtles. Perhaps pet stores. With renewed 
conviction I reached for the telephone . o 
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SHARKING DOWN 

from page 37 

nor of keeping her perfectly level once we 
hoisted her out of the water so that the 
guts, wouldn 7 tear loose internally. A nd 
Sidlie was far too massive for the standard 
klein tube; tee had to transport her over- 
land . . . Some of the Serene Village 
elderly almost terminated prematurely. ” 
Terminex said, “1 received complaints. 
You ignored my summons. ” 

“/ was busy. ” 

T he gray cigar-shape of the sub- 
mersible was somewhat smaller, 
both in length and girth, than the 
shark which slowly circled it. The 
gray-green surface of the sea glit- 
tered a dozen meters above them 

both. 

“I’ve never seen anything more beau- 
tiful.” said Tourmaline. She and Obre- 
gon stood in the transparent observa- 
tion-snout of the submersible. 

Obregon squinted toward the water. 
“Her spiral seems to be irising slowly 
in. I think she’s initiating a standard 
shark attack pattern.” 

“Marvelous.” Tourmaline was utterly 
delighted. 

Obregon turned angrily. “Don’t you 
see? It’s a wrong action: somehow the 
programs aren’t holding up.” 

“Good.” said Tourmaline. “I don't 
want her to be programed.” 

“It’s us she’s stalking. We’re the prey.” 
Tourmaline smiled and said nothing. 
Sidhe continued to sweep closer, her 
unwavering, sidewise stare transfixing 
the submersible. The craft rocked 
slightly in the pressure wave pushed 
ahead by the torpedo body. 

“I’m going to get us out of here.” 
Obregon touched the panel of crystal 
controls. From the rear of the submers- 
ible, a hum cycled up the scale. 

Sidhe broke out of orbit and struck 
for the submersible. In spite of herself. 
Tourmaline recoiled as she looked down 
the shark’s jagged-toothed maw. Obre- 
gon slapped his hand down hard on the 
controls and the craft started to turn. 

“Aiee — ” Obregon could not re- 
member ever having uttered a cry of 
complete fear before. He stared at the 
rushing jaws and for an insane moment, 
his mind automatically ticked off the 
data: wide of mouth, roughly two meters; 
vertical span of open jaws, approximately 
three meters. Time seemed to dilate. He 
saw the shark’s lower jaw slide forward 
as the upper folded back nearly vertical. 
Sidhe’s fist-sized eyes slid shut at the 
precise moment of biting. 

The submersible rolled over on its side 
as Sidhe rammed it. Tourmaline and 
Obregon tumbled across the canted 



deck, slamming into an interior bulk- 
head. Metallic thunder deafened them. 
Obregon tried to scramble to his feet and 
discovered that his left arm was numb 
and useless. “Get to the controls!” he 
yelled, “before-” 

Shadow' darkened the observation 
bubble as Sidhe again struck at the craft. 
Both passengers heard the shriek of great 
teeth worrying at the hull. “Look—” said 
Tourmaline. They both saw the rows of 
deep indentations in the metal around 
the bubble. 

Obregon pulled himself across the 
wall-turned-floor with his one good arm. 
“Another strike and she’ll be coming 
through the hull.” Then he fell on his 
face as the undersea craft began to shake. 

Tourmaline grabbed the prostrate 
Obregon’s shoulders and tried to drag 
him toward the controls. Her words were 
disbelieving, despite what she saw' and 
felt: “We’e almost as large as she— and 
yet she’s shaking us like a beast with 
a bone.” 

Obregon’s voice w'as drawn with pain 
as he attempted to get to his knees. 
“Just— get to the controls. Red square . . . 
full emergency." 

Tourmaline got there; sprawled across 
the panel, but she reached it. She brought 
her palm down on the designated square 
just as Sidhe broke away from the sub- 
mersible for the second time. The great 
mottled body lashed away from its in- 
tended prey; then jack-knifed, pivoting 
in the water within the space of its own 
length. 

From across the compartment, Obre- 
gon said, “Activate the two green squares 
above the red.” 

Tourmaline touched the controls. “We 
can’t possibly outrun her, can we?” 

“No. But maybe we’ll fare better as 
a moving target.” The submersible began 
to turn sluggishly away from the shark. 
“Vanes are bent. Damn!" 

Beyond the observation-snout. Sidhe 
seemed to hang motionless for the mo- 
ment. “What’s she doing?” said Tour- 
maline. 

“Sharks are notoriously unpredictable. 
I only w'ish I knew.” 

The third strike never came. Sidhe 
made a leisurely, gliding pass close by 
th transparent prow; then rushed past 
in the opposite direction as Obregon and 
Tourmaline tensed. The coral clitfs sil- 
houetted her body for an instant before 
she was lost to sight seaward. 

The submersible labored toward 
shore. Sidhe did not return, inside the 
passenger compartment. Tourmaline 
massaged Obregon’s shoulder; it was 
badly bruised, but no bones appeared 



broken. 

Obregon brooded aloud. “None of this 
should have happened. This was in- 
tended to be a controlled experiment.” 
Tourmaline pressed her fingers gently 
against his bruised scapular muscles. 
Obregon winced as she said. “I don’t 
think Sidhe can be controlled.” 

“I still don’t understand it.” Obregon 
said. 

The computer paused for an uncharac- 
teristically contemplative moment. “Then 
you as yet have no definitive answer for 
the shark ’s aberrant behavior. ” 

“None. ” 

“But you have speculated?" 

“ I’ve done little but speculate.” Obre- 
gon laughed wryly. “That, and swim end- 
less laps in my empty sharkarium. ” 

“I would tike to hear some of the possi- 
bilities you have explored. ” 

T hey charted a course for Tonde- 
laya Beach that fell in a wide arc 
around the upper periphery of the 
city. That chore accomplished, 
Obregon and Tourmaline settled 
back on the passenger platform 
and let themselves be lulled by the 
steady chuffing of the twin airscrews. The 
airship lifted away from the treehouse 
and began its leisurely voyage to the sea. 

“These craft were once used to scout 
from the air for enemy submersibles in 
time of war; also for fishermen’s prey, 
such as whales and schools of fish. It 
should be ideal for spotting a sixteen- 
meter shark.” 

“Unless,” said Tourmaline, “she’s 
swum far out to sea and beyond our 
cruising range.” 

“I doubt Sidhe will have departed the 
continental shelf.” Obregon trailed his 
arm languidly off the leading edge of 
the platform. “So far as I know, there 
isn’t much in the way of pelagic prey. 
She’ll have to stick relatively close to 
shore to find enough food to maintain 
all that bulk. In any case, it’s worth the 
chance.” 

“And if we do find her?" 

“Well . . Obregon hesitated. “1 sup- 
pose I’ll attempt to reprogram her.” 
“What does that mean?” said Tour- 
maline. “Burn out her brain?” 

Shocked that Tourmaline might 
somehow be reading his thoughts, Obre- 
gon said, “Of course not! I would never 
do anything so drastic." 

“Good.” 

“Probably I’ll try another psycho- 
chemical program.” Though the last one 
obviously didn't work, he added silently. 
“Though the last one didn’t work?" 
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“I’ll recalibrate for her increased 
mass,” he said. “I think I underestimated 
her rate of growth and size.” 

“I don’t want you to hurt her.” 

“I don’t want her to hurt anyone. 
Sportspeople from the city occasionally 
go sea snarking; it would probably be 
a fatal shock to unexpectedly encounter 
Sidhe.” 

“Dilettantes and their watered-down 
blood sports . . . They deserve to meet 
Sidhe.” 

“Philosophically you’re right,” said 
Obregon. 

Terminex said, “Could you miscalcu- 
late so simple an equation as the necessary 
proportion of psychochemical agent to 
metric tonnage of shark?” 

Obregon shook his head. 

“ Then what?” 

The scientist looked nonplused. “1 
keep wondering if there's an alien vari- 
able, some mysterious factor I’m not ac- 
counting for. ” 

“/ do not understand. ” 

“Neither do l, but let me approach it 
this way: By breeding an organism back, 
though artificially, some 1.5 x 10 1 gener- 
ations I’ve recreated an entity extinct for 
millennia. Sidhe has, if these terms can 
be applied to the mind of a shark, the 
sense and sensibility of being born 
1 50,000,000 years out of her own time. 
Semalevski’s researches have indicated 
that certain basic textures of reality are 
heavily dependent upon proximity to their 
'right ' chronological placement. Further, 
it— ” 

“You ’re suggesting, ” said the computer, 
“that both subjective and objective reality 
for the shark Sidhe are skewed in relation 
to our own, be we human or artificial 
intelligence. ” 

“A nd therefore, ” said Obregon, “there 
can be no direct communication. There’s 
the problem; my handling of the shark 
is made more complex by the apparent 
fact that not only its mental reality, but 
also its physical reality is not wholly coin- 
cidental with my own. I’m dealing with 
a doubly alien creature. ” 

“A fascinating problem, ” said Ter- 
minex. “Could it be a puzzle ultimately 
too complex for the human mind to deal 
with?” 

“A nd too complex as well for yours?” 
“That, ” said the computer, “is not my 
problem. ” 

T hey first saw the shadow-shape in 
the shallows off the North Point. 
“Is it—?” Tourmaline said as she 
worked the controls and the air- 
turn to page 67 
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THE GREAT RED SPOT 

from page 39 

The Pythagoreans also subscribed to this 
belief. And so it goes, Zorian.” He closed 
the notebook and looked pensive for a 
moment. “You are, of course, familiar 
with the myth of the birth of Venus 
from the brow of Zeus?” Zarg nodded, 
wariness in his eyes. “Or, shall we say. 
from the brow of Jupiter?” 

Doctor Zarg breathed a small sigh of 
relief and gave his friend a tolerant 
smile. “You were beginning to frighten 
me there for a second, Hugo. Or are you 
seriously intimating that the planet 
Venus came from the planet Jupiter?” 
“Such was the myth of the Greeks. 
And of the Hindus, the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Itranians. The Hindus 
say Vishnu was thus born of Shiva, and 
it’s also said of Isis of Egypt and of the 
Babylonians’ Ishtar and of the Iranians’ 
Anaitis. And what about Bronson’s 
theory that Jupiter is the source of cer- 
tain comets?” 

The astronomer groaned. “Neither I 
nor any colleague of mine who’s worth 
his salt accepts Bronson’s so-called 
theories. Bronson himself is somewhat 
tentative. Also somewhat cracked.” 
Greenback thumbed open the note- 
book again. “There is an old Chinese 
legend that two stars battled in the heav- 
ens thousands’of years ago, and one of 
them fled. Couldn’t that be a reference 
to some sort of explosion on Jupiter and 
the eruption from its surface of a gigantic 
molten mass— a mass of incandescent 
plasma, perhaps, that was shot into 
space, where it solidified into the planet 
Venus and joined the ranks of the plan- 
etary pantheon?" 

Zarg scratched his prominent nose and 
sneered. “No. It could not.” 

Greenback closed the book and 
looked at the chronometer. “In about 
eight minutes. Mars and Jupiter will be 
in conjunction, right? Does that suggest 
anything to you in light of recent discov- 
eries of space probes landed on Mars 
and Venus?” 

“No. It does not.” 

“Confound it, Zorian, don’t you ever 
read anything but your astronomy quar- 
terlies?” 

“No. Why should 1?” 

“Because,” said the biologist, “you 
might discover some surprising correla- 
tions. You’re aware that whenever a 
planet is lined up with Jupiter on the 
same side of the sun, earthquakes occur 
on that planet? Our robot probes show 
this is true for Mars and Venus. But did 
you also know that a recent correlation 
was also discovered for Earth following 
an inquiry into the devastating South 
American earthquakes of last year?” 




“That’s very interesting. I’m sure.” 
Zarg was fidgeting. 

“Zorian, for God’s sake, don’t you 
know that there’s an expandable bridge 
over the San Andreas fault so people 
can go to California without tumbling 
into the Great Western Rift?” 

“I believe 1 heard mention of some- 
thing of the sort.” 

“Ah well. 7 Greenback laid aside his 
notebook and folded his hands compla- 
cently. “In a few short minutes, Zorjan, 
you will see my theories vindicated— 
theories for which I was hounded from 
university to university and finally ex- 
pelled ignominiously from the annals of 
scientific societies.” 

Zarg frowned with surprise and sin- 
cere concern. “Hugo, when did this hap- 
pen?” 

“After publication of my last book. 
Earth in Uproar, released hot on the 
heels of my other best-seller. Worlds in 
Collusion. Both of which are astro- 
nomical heresy. Neither of which you’ve 
read.” 

“But Hugo, you’re a biologist!’’ Zarg 
protested. “Whatever made you think 
you knew so much about my field?” 

“Hath not a biologist eyes? Hath he 
not ears? If you prick him, does he not 
bleed? If you show him data, does he 
not deduce?” 

“Deduce what?” 

“Zorian, what do we know about the 
Great Red Spot?” 

“Elementary question. The Jupiter 
probe of— um, well, whenever it was— 
proved the spot to be caused by a de- 
pression in the surface of the planet 
which provides an irregularity in atmo- 
spheric winds. This brings reddish- 
colored elements up from the lower at- 
mosphere into the upper regions, causing 
the characteristic color.” 

It was now Greenback’s turn to smile 
tolerantly. “I’m afraid that the orthodox 
explanation is not the right one. It 
doesn’t account for the periodic waxing 
and waning of the spot.” 

“Shifting winds,” grumbled Zarg, 
wishing that Jupiter would hurry up and 
align itself with Mars, thereby providing 
him with an excuse to get away from 
this maniac. 

“Oh, no, Zorian. You see, according 
to data transmitted by one of the robot 
probes on Mars, the quakes on that 
planet at conjunction are very strong- 
right off the scale, in fact. The quakes 
on Venus are far less. The quakes on 
Earth are somewhat between the two in 
intensity. One would surmise that this 
is due merely to the decreasing gravita- 
tional effect of Jupiter, except that—” 



Was the biological 
formation of the solar 
system an honest 
hypothesis, or just 
a mad scientist’s 
nightmare? 



“Well, of course not!” snapped the 
astronomer. “Jupiter’s gravitational ef- 
fects over such distances-in regard to 
causing earthquakes, at any rate— are 
practically nil.” 

“Exactly. But the psychic effects are 
something else again.” 

Doctor Zorian Zarg, who had begun 
to feel like the cardboard simpleton used 
as a foil to the genius in Galileo’s Dia- 
logues (see Ley), was quite taken aback. 
“Hugo, you really have flipped your lid! 
That is a completely untenable hypoth- 
esis!” He looked at the chronometer and 
jumped to his feet in alarm. “You’ll have 
to excuse me for a few minutes. It’s 
almost time.” Walking hurriedly to his 
fifty-inch reflector telescope, the astron- 
omer started to sight Jupiter in the cross- 
hairs. 

“You might take a look at Mars.” 
Greenback called to him. “Just for fun.” 
“Never mind Mars. I’m studying Ju- 
piter.” 

“Oh, go ahead arid look at Mars, 
Zorian. It won’t take a minute.” Green- 
back moved to his friend’s side. “Mars 
is right in line, isn’t it?” 

“It’s not too far otf. But I’m not—” 
“You’re closing your mind to the 
truth, Zorian.” 

“Oh, alright. Afterwards, remind me 
to drop in on you the next time you’re 
cutting up a frog.” Zarg began to twirl 
knobs and push buttons. 

“You know Zorian, it’s a shame you’re 
such a recluse. The papers and TV have 
been full of it for days—” 

“The papers and TV have alw ays been 
full of it, Hugo.” The astronomer 
glanced up, saw Greenback’s smug smile 
and was trapped. “Okay. I’ll bite. Full 
of what, pray tell?” 

“Well,” said the biologist, “my point 
has already been proven in the main. 
Venus did come from Jupiter in a huge 
explosion at the dawn of recorded his- 
tory. References to battles of gods and 
the births of goddesses have passed un- 
noticed for what they really were— not 
fables at all but a sort of ancient jour- 
nalism. But, I asked myself, if Venus 
burst from the Great Red Spot in a 
cataclysmic explosion, what was the 
cause? Could it be, I postulated, that if 
Jupiter is actually the mother-world, that 
the father-world is—” He paused signifi- 
cantly. “There remains only the culmi- 
nation— you might even say consumma- 
tion— of my final theory.” 

“You still haven’t told me what you’re 
getting at,” Zarg said as he exasperatedly 
worked his controls. 

“You mean you haven’t noticed yet? 
Mars is not where it’s supposed to be. 



It’s left its orbit.” 

“Left its what?" Zarg arched bushy 
brows in astonishment. Then he laughed. 
“Not bad. Hugo. But it lacks a certain 
finesse, a punchline and a build-up.” 
“Have you found Mars in its ap- 
pointed spot?” 

“Er. No.” 

“Good. Now try Jupiter again.” 
Greenback looked at the chronometer. 
“It should be happening any moment 
now.” 

Several seconds later, a gasp of horror 
escaped Zarg’s lips. He turned from the 
eye-piece of the telescope with bulging 
eyes and trembling chin. “Mars—” he 
stammered. “M-Mars! It— it’s— ” 

Greenback gently but firmly moved 
the stricken astronomer away from the 
telescope and observed the consumma- 
tion of his final theory. Mars had already 
entered the orbit of Jupiter and had cast 
off its outer shell, the fragments of which 
spun away behind it to join the as- 
teroids. From the shell had emerged a 
vast, insect-like thing, somewhat like 
Melina satvrimformis, or Raspberry 
Root-borer, that had been dormant in 
the core for thousands of years. But 
now it was mating time again. 

“The mating of Mars and Jupiter is 
even more impressive than the mating 
of gelada baboons,” Greenback com- 
mented, tearing himself away from the 
eye-piece long enough to regard his gib- 
bering friend. “In certain ways, there are 
even similarities between the acts. Most 
female baboons have, in the genital re- 
gions, red swellings that are most promi- 
nent when the animals are sexually re- 
sponsive. Observe, if you will, Zorian, 
the peculiar prominence of the Great 
Red Spot.” 

“No, no,” muttered Zarg. “I don't 
believe it! I can’t!” 

The biologist regarded him with gentle 
pity. “If you had only read my books, 
Zorian, you would have been aware of 
my biological hypothesis for the forma- 
tion of V enus and the other planets. Now 
you know what the quakes are and why 
they grow stronger at each conjunction.” 
Doctor Zarg continued to babble and 
gum his fingers. With a sad sigh, Green- 
back returned to the telescope and im- 
mediately forgot about the insanely 
chattering astronomer. Mars had spread 
its wings, signalling the end of the mat- 
ing dance. Its spear, some thousands of 
kilometers in length, came forth from 
the tip of its abdomen and majestically 
descended into the swirling mists that 
shrouded the true form of Jupiter, into 
the ovipositor of the female, into the 
Great Red Spot, o 
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The ship was on automatic, and the computer 
was in total charge of the mission. Even . . . 



THE ftOOi 




N o one knew exactly where the ship 
was going, because miles of com- 
puter tape on the possibilities and 
the impossibilities of an untested 
ship, powered by an untested en- 
gine, heading for an unpredictable 
destination, had been unable to provide 
a definitive answer. Interstellar Space- 
ship One was powered by a grav- 
ity-responsive atomic engine. The tiny 
reactor would enable the ship to increase 
speed for as long as the slightest gravita- 
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tional field was present, and many phys- 
icists claimed this would be anywhere 
in space. Obviously this could not be 
tested effectively on Earth, or anywhere 
in the Solar System, where planets seem 
crowded closely together when measured 
on the cosmic scale, and the sun. itself, 
would give the engine an unfair advan- 
tage over the inertia of the huge ship. 
There was one solution— and only one. 
Man the ship and send it into deep space, 
testing both ship and crew in one prece- 
dent-shattering flight. 

The ship hurtled on its trajectory, like 
a rifle bullet fired randomly by a fright- 
ened soldier, its silver sides touched only 
by an occasional bit of meteor dust too 
small for the warning system to detect. 
Three men rode the ship, but the elec- 
tronic computer, which the men called 
the Brain, piloted the IS- 1, ran the life- 
support system, and also controlled the 
Room. 

The men had quickly tired of visiting 
the control deck where they were con- 
stantly faced with the fact that the ma- 
chine they had so lovingly helped build 
no longer needed them; could, in fact, 
function much better without the med- 
dling of their clumsy fingers. 

Their sleeping quarters were too lone- 
ly for anything but sleep and an oc- 
N casional nightmare resulting from too 
much thought of the awesome, star-filled 
nothingness that lay in wait for them 
outside the pitifully flimsy hull of the 
ship. They could hardly wait to escape 
to the caressingly soft, blue light of the 
Room. 

The ceiling was a medium sky blue, 
the walls the darker shade between blue 
and black that colors the sky just before 
dawn on a clear summer morning. A 
thick plush rug covered the floor, creat- 
ing a meadow of green grass. Tiny filters 
near the ceiling were the source of the 
cool blue light and the special air supply 
that smelled like the air on Earth, 
scented with the distinctive odors of 
grass and flowers, sun and rain, and the 
many other friendly smells that men 
might never miss until they left their 
home planet. Even this was part of the 
problem, for leaving the Room was like 
going indoors, and any normal, adven- 
turous boy hates to go indoors. 

C olonel David Thurston strolled onto 
the control deck, started to speak, 
and then stopped when he realized he 
was alone with the flashing lights and 
spinning dials. His blue eyes narrowed 
as he spun around and headed for the 
Room. 

“Goddammit,” he shouted, “this is the 
last straw." Shoving the door open. 




Thurston charged on, stopping to tower 
over a huge man, partially obscured by 
the soft arms of the chair in which he 
reclined. 

A deep, slightly accented voice rose 
from the depths of the chair, sounding 
somewhat surprised. 

“Ja, Colonel, is something wrong?” 

This was too much for Thurston. 
“Sergeant Jansen,” he bellowed. 

The sound of his military title brought 
the blond Swede struggling to his feet, 
his coveralls slightly rumpled from the 
relaxed position he had been enjoying. 

Hands on hips, Thurston surveyed the 
huge form standing at attention before 
him. “Sergeant Jansen, aren’t you sup- 
posed to be standing watch?” 

“Ja Colonel, but what is there to 
watch? We stood watch regular for most 
of a year, and the Brain’s been running 
this ship like a Swiss clock.” 

“1 didn’t ask for your opinion of the 
orders. I want to know why you’re not 
obeying them.” 

“I guess 1 just forgot. Sir,” he muttered 
as he shambled toward the door, looking 
like a shaggy, blond bear who’d just been 
caught with his paw in a honeycomb. 

“Well, see that you don’t forget 
again,” Thurston all but screamed at the 
retreating back. 

The third man in the Room had 
pushed the enclosing chair arms away 
from his stocky body and walked to a 
service door in the wall where he had 
softly requested, and received, two cups 
of steaming coffee, waiting no longer 
than it took for the door to slide open. 
His precise speech identified his English 
origins, as he turned and spoke gently 
to Thurston. 

“Don’t you think you were just a little 
hard on him, David?” 

“That’s none of your damned busi- 
ness, Williams. I'm in command here.” 

Lt. Craig Williams smiled slightly and 
held out one of the cups. As a Royal 
Air Force officer before joining the In- 
ternational Space Program, he was quite 
accustomed to seeing even the best of- 
ficers throw an occasional temper tan- 
trum, and he considered David Thurston 
to be one of the best he had ever known. 

Thurston had visibly relaxed a bit, 
unable to maintain his anger while being 
watched with such visibly friendly curi- 
osity. 

“I’m sorry, Craig,” he said, taking the 
cup. It’s just that it seems to be such 
an uphill battle. I can’t really see any 
more sense in standing watch than Jan- 
sen can, but orders are orders.” 

“Well, that’s true enough,” Williams 
replied thoughtfully, “but 1 think it’s a 
mistake on the part of the life-support 
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system's designers that got us into all 
this trouble.” 

“What do you mean?” Thurston 
snapped. “We have a problem in sell- 
discipline, not life support.” 

Williams had returned to his chair, 
permitting the arms to move in and 
embrace him again. 

“That’s just it, David. We're all accus- 
tomed to working hard all the time, but 
we have no meaningful work to do. Look 
at Whitey Jansen. That big blond bloke 
is in his forties and he’s been in the 
Swedish Army since he was sixteen, 
worked as a saboteur through World 
War II, fought as a volunteer in Korea 
and Viet Nam. and helped build this 
spaceship. Now he’s supposed to take 
his turn at watching dials that we all 
know are functioning perfectly, and that 
is not meaningful work.” 

“You’re right there,” Thurston said 
thoughtfully, sipping his coffee. “What 
Whitey doesn't know about life-support 
systems isn’t worth knowing, but he even 
admits he doesn’t really understand how 
this room works and the controls are set 
so that he can't even tinker with them.” 
He flopped into his chair, settling his 
long, lanky frame. “Maybe on the next 
flight it would be a good idea to have 
the crew take care of their own quarters 
and make their own meals. At least it 
would be something to do and something 
to gripe about.” He sighed heavily. “This 



ship is just too damned perfect.” 

With this, David Thurston, Command 
Pilot of IS- 1, settled further into the 
comforting embrace of his chair. As he 
started to doze, a small service robot, 
another of the multitude of gadgets con- 
trolled by the Brain, wheeled quickly 
from its station in a shadowy corner, 
crossed the floor, and gently removed 
the coffee cup from Thurston's hand. 

When Thurston woke, he ran his hand 
lightly over his sandy crewcut and 
glanced around the Room. Williams had 
his head stuck in a viewer again, proba- 
bly reading another of his inexhaustible 
supply of taped technical books. 

“My stomach tells me it’s about time 
for lunch," Thurston said. “You ready 



to eat?” 

Williams looked up. “Certainly 
David, whatever you say.” His ebony 
eyes sparkled as he pushed back a lock 
of wiry, black hair. “Do you know, 
David, I’ll bet we could figure out a way 
to override the Brain and fly the ship 
ourselves. All we’d have to do is discon- 
nect the drive ratio meter for a few hours 
and then . . .” 

He was interrupted as Jansen re-en- 
tered the Room. “I beg your pardon, Sir, 
but 1 was due for relief half an hour 
ago. and 1 am getting pretty hungry.” 

Thurston groaned softly, blushing 
slightly, as he looked at his engineer 
standing stiffly at attention in the door- 
way, apparently still a little hurt by the 
injustice of the chewing he had taken. 

“I’m sorry, Whitey,” Thurston said 
gently. “I should have relieved you and 
here I sit, ignoring my own orders. Relax, 
man. and have some lunch. That control 
deck watch just won’t work. We’ll all 
go crazy if we have to go through four 
more years of trying to remember to go 
sit and watch controls that, as far as we’re 
concerned, are completely dead.” 

Whitey relaxed and sank into his own 
chair. “That’s O.K., Colonel. We’re all 
bound to get a little edgy once in a 
while.” He raised his voice slightly, if 
unnecessarily. “Hey, Brain, how about 
some chow?” 

He watched, fascinated, as he always 



did, while the service robots busily scur- 
ried toward the wall units. The robots 
had been programmed by the Brain, to 
comply with any wish of the crew and 
could even anticipate some of their de- 
sires based on vocal tone, changes in 
body temperature, and increase of pulse 
rate. So long as the ship was not threat- 
ened, the Brain’s prime directive was to 
make the men comfortable and well, 
using whatever means were necessary. 
The little robots were the Brain’s hands, 
and they functioned as perfectly as the 
Brain, itself. 

Scooting past the access doors of the 
game units, music tape rack, and micro- 
film library, they skidded to a stop in 
front of the already open doors of the 



food units and began to pull steaming 
trays from the moving belts inside. There 
was no need for a menu. The Brain had 
utilized its delicate sensor probes, exam- 
ining the men’s minds as they dozed in 
their chairs, and it knew everything each 
man found tasty and alternated these 
dishes in a carefully predetermined 
random pattern. At least the crew never 
got bored with the meals. They could, of 
course, request a special dish or reject 
one prepared, but this seldom happened 
unless one of the men got curious about 
something one of the others was eating 
and wanted to try it. This was one of 
the things the Brain could usually antici- 
pate from the vast store of personal 
information stored in its memory banks, 
and the extra portion was always ready. 

The chairs the men occupied were the 
designers’ crowning achievement. They 
were planted firmly in the deep grass- 
green rug. opening their soft, overstuffed 
arms invitingly to anyone who would 
come and nestle into their soft comfort. 
Their deep maroon color seemed to off- 
set the utilitarian silver of the robots, 
and the arms were designed to close 
gently around the body of the man for 
whom each was especially built, giving 
him a feeling of warmth and comfort 
to help ease the longing for the life they 
had left on earth. 

David Thurston enjoyed the lethargy 
found in his chair’s embrace. One of the 
most decorated fighter pilots to come out 
of the Viet Nam War. Thurston was a 
tall, rugged man. After the war, he had 
earned a degree in Engineering at 
M.I.T.. where he was often referred to 
as “Charles Lindbergh with a crewcut." 
He had joined all of the activist groups 
during the late ’60’s, not because he 
wanted more student freedom, but be- 
cause all of the pretty, young girls be- 
longed to activist groups. But. like 
Whitey and Craig, he loved machines 
more than he could ever love a woman, 
and he was content to be where he was. 
“After all.” he liked to say, “I have 
plenty of time to dream and no real 
woman could match the broads that 
come out of my own imagination." 

Oddly enough, it was Thurston who 
seemed least capable of coping with their 
present problem. Thinking about it 
didn't help— it just made him feel more 
frustrated. He just couldn’t get out of 
his mind what the ship was doing to 
himself and the other two men for whom 
he was responsible. His emotions were 
in control and had apparently paralyzed 
his ability to think objectively. 

Craig Williams, Lieutenant and Co- 
Pilot. was a Londoner by birth and a 
genius in mathematics by choice. He had 



One of the worst problems the men faced was 
simple boredom , because the computer had 
orders to run the ship to maximum, and was 
taking those orders literally. 
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left the R.A.F. to join the International 
Space Program, based in the United 
States. He had the body of a rather short 
Greek God, which made him ideal for 
space flight: and a head of a black, curly 
hair that drove American women quite 
mad. He scarcely noticed, although he 
had once almost married the most bril- 
liant physicist he’d ever known. The 
wedding was cancelled when he found 
out that she wanted to give up science 
to have babies. Now he w'as wedded to 
a computer and it looked like the mar- 
riage would last. 

He faced a different frustration as he 
sank back in his chair, staring sightlessly 
off into space. He needed to shake David 
out of his angry lethargy. There surely 
had to be some way they could run the 
ship themselves and save their sanity. 
Craig had some mathematical theories, 
but they needed David’s mechanical skill 
and organization to make them work. 

He knew Whitey would help. Whitey 
was completely adaptable to any situa- 
tion. He had left a wife and seven chil- 
dren on Earth, and he knew his wife 
could handle any civilian situation better 
than he possibly could. He had made 
sure that she was financially secure, 
which was all he knew' how to do in 
addition to loving her. If he went home 
on foot or in a box, he knew she’d smile 
quietly at his return, kiss him gently, and 
go on about her daily business, knowing 
that he had never loved anyone but her. 

As long as the situation was interesting 
enough, it didn’t matter how much 
danger was involved. Whitey wasn’t 
eager to die. He just wasn’t aware of 
anything but the problem to be solved. 

They were a good team— the best the 
ISP could put together— but they were 
in serious trouble. The ability to reason 
was the one advantage they had over 
the Brain— so insanity was their greatest 
danger. The demoralizing inactivity was 
gradually driving these basically active 
men to the brink of insanity and they 
knew it would take Thurston’s instinctive 
ability of organization and leadership to 
utilize all their varied resources to over- 
ride the Brain. 

So in complete comfort, they ate, and 
the robots disposed of the trays and 
brought them book tapes and table 
games, and time passed unheeded. 

But Thurston wasn’t quite as lethargic 
as Craig thought. Thurston had his own 
command problem and he had to work 
his way through it. Once he made his 
decision, the results would be his re- 
sponsibility, and only his. 

He had his orders. The Brain was 
running the .ship and that was the main 



purpose of the flight. There was no way 
built into the system for the crew to 
override the Brain and he had been 
warned that special programming had 
been added to be sure they did not in- 
terfere. He didn’t know what the safe- 
guards were, so he couldn’t judge how 
dangerous they might be to himself and 
his crew. 

He couldn't discuss this with Whitey 
and Craig, because he didn’t want them 
to think he was trying to share the re- 
sponsibility. He couldn’t put it off much 
longer, though. Craig was getting more 
insistent that they do something, and 
Whitey was backing him up. 

Thurston smiled wryly as he saw Craig 
charging across the Room, a familiar 
piece of paper in his hand. 

“Look. David. It will work. All we 
have to do is change this circuit,” he 
thrust the wiring diagram under Thur- 
ston’s nose for the hundredth time and 
pointed with a broad, sensitive finger, 
“and then override this switch. The Brain 
would still be running the engines an<J 
the warning devices, but we’d be able 
to plot and follow our own course.” 

Thurston smiled wearily. “1 know it 
would, Craig, but we can’t do it. We’d 
throw the whole experiment off if we 
tampered with any of the present condi- 
tions.” 

Craig folded the diagram impatiently. 
“What bloody good will their experi- 
ment do them if we come back stark 
raving mad?” 

They had fought the point over and 
over again as the months went by. Craig 
was sure Thurston was just being stub- 
born about obeying orders, and Thurston 
just couldn’t bring himself to tell his crew 
they would be in danger from their own 
ship if they tampered with it. Thurston’s 
strength as a commander kept them at 
an impasse. 

“You two are never going to come to 
an agreement,” Whitey commented. 
“Thank goodness the ship has started 
its swing back toward home. If you can 
keep arguing, we’ll make it yet with all 
our marbles.” 

Thurston was grateful for Whitey’s 
sense of humor. He felt sure they could 
survive so long as they could get an 
occasional chuckle. 

Then he hesitated. Something was 
wrong. 

“What did you just say, Whitey?” 

Whitey looked puzzled. “Why, I just 
said that thank goodness the ship has 
started its swing back . . .” 

Thurston interrupted. “What makes 
you think that, Whitey?” 

“I just checked the flight chronometer 



this morning. According to that, we 
started back 36 hours ago.” 

Thurston’s brow wrinkled. “The 
chronometer may read that way, and I’m 
sure its right as far as elapsed time is 
concerned, but we haven’t turned back. 

I just did a star sighting this morning 
to amuse myself, and we’re still moving 
outward. There’s been no sign of a turn 
or anything else to indicate that we’ve 
changed direction the slightest bit.” 

Craig leaped to his feet. “Now we’ve 
got to override the Brain. Either it’s gone 
quite mad from overwork or it’s slipped 
a cog in its programming. Either way, 
we have to get control or we’ll never get 
home.” 

Thurston still looked thoughtful. He 
knew something had to be done, but he 
wasn't yet ready to tell the other two 
men the danger they’d be putting them- 
selves into by tampering with the brain. 
“Let me think it over. I’ll have to figure 
out what to do.” 

He didn’t doubt for a second that 
Craig and Whitey would obey his orders. 
He knew Craig had been prowling the 
ship endlessly, checking the accuracy of 
his diagrams, but he never touched any- 
thing and most of the time he was in 
the Room, snuggled down in his chair, 
his head in a viewer, devouring technical 
tapes on circuitry. 

But Thurston was wrong on two 
counts. He should have told the men 
about the built-in safeguard and he 
should have kept a closer watch on 
Craig. 

On the day Craig disconnected a cir- 
cuitry panel to check its wiring more 
closely, the Brain went into action. A 
previously unused slave computer bank 
off in a corner began to click. The Brain 
had triggered it because of a variation 
from the original orders programmed, 
and the slave computer’s job was to 
evaluate certain specialized bits of in- 
formation that should not have occurred 
during the course of the flight. Its ac- 
tivation could mean only one thing— the 
Brain was “worried” about the crew. The 
man identified as Williams had inter- 
fered with a mechanical function of the 
ship. The Brain’s basic programming 
required that it run the ship as no human 
could be expected to, but its prime 
directive was to ensure the crew’s com- 
fort and safety over everything except 
a choice between the crew and actual 
destruction of the ship. 

The slave computer clicked busily and 
determined a solution. Williams hadn’t 
actually done any harm so the Brain 
allowed its helper to lapse back into 
inactivity. 



Thurston knew about the 
built-in safeguards which 
would keep them from 
changing this mission plan , 




Craig reported his findings to Thur- 
ston. It was possible to override the 
Brain. 

Thurston decided he had to be honest 
with the two men. He could no longer 
insist on his adherence to orders as the 
only reason for his refusal to cooperate 
with them. It was too obvious how much 
more alive and happy they were with 
a difficult problem to solve and no com- 
mander with Thurston’s degree of au- 
tonomy would logically refuse to change 
orders that just didn’t function. 

“Craig, Whitey,” he said, “I guess I’d 
better square things with you two. I’m 
not really a Captain Bligh.” 

The two men smiled at this unlikely 
comparison. Then Whitey spoke. 

“You mean there’s something you 
know that we don’t?” 

“That's about it.” Thurston looked 
from one suddenly tense face to the 
other. 

“In my final briefing with Flight Con- 
trol, they told me that I’d have to obey 
orders about tampering with the ship 
whether I wanted to or not. There’s some 
kind of a safeguard installed into the 
ship, and they wouldn’t tell me where 
or what it is.” 

Craig looked thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. “Isn’t there anything we can do?” 

“I don’t know,” Thurston replied. 
“I’ve been giving it a lot of thought. It 
seems to me that whatever it is would 
have to be built into the Brain.” 

“That’s right,” Whitey cut in. “And 
if it’s meant to control us, it probably 
has something to do with this Room.” 

“Oh, come now, Whitey,” Craig said. 
You’re just life-support happy. What 
kind of control could the Brain exert 
through a recreation room?” 

“I don’t know.” Whitey frowned. “But 
this Room has all those little robots— we 
don’t really know how many— and all of 
the food and water is handled here. It 
just seems like the logical place for con- 
trol to me.” 

Thurston joined in. “I think Whitey’s 
right. But there is one thing we can do. 
We have complete diagrams of the ship. 
Why don’t we all look for some piece 
of equipment or extra circuitry that 
doesn’t have a function familiar to any 
of us. Then maybe we can find out ex- 
actly what kind of control we have to 
cope with.” 

They all agreed and each man settled 
into his chair, requested tapes of dif- 
ferent sections of the ship, and went to 
work. 

The sudden request for tapes pertain- 
ing to the ship’s circuitry caused the 
Brain to activate the slave computer 



again. Requests for tapes on the ship’s 
performance during the voyage, or even 
for small diagram sections of wiring or 
other components had been permissible, 
but this request for massive, detailed 
information on the Brain, itself, spelled 
danger. 

Thurston was the first to notice some- 
thing was wrong. He was a man who 
could work on the most complex of 
technical problems with little sleep and 
a minimum of nourishment, without 
losing any of the edge on his keen mind. 
Since he had not done without either 
sleep or food, he couldn’t understand 
why he was having trouble-concentrat- 
ing. The diagrams in the viewer seemed 
to fade before his eyes and he had to 
shake his head to clear the picture. He 
didn’t seem to have the energy to get 
up and walk around the Room, and the 
frequent cups of coffee the service robots 
brought him didn’t seem to help at all. 
He should have been a jangling bunch 
of nerves, but instead he just wanted to 
go to sleep. 

“Hey, you guys.” Craig and Whitey 
raised their heads to look at him. “Have 
you two been feeling O.K.. the last week 
or so?” 

“Well, sir,” Whitey replied. “I could 
feel better. I seem to be sleeping an 
awful lot and I don’t seem to be able 
to concentrate too well.” 

Craig agreed. “It isn’t normal for any 
of us to feel this tired. Whitey, could 
anything be wrong with the life-support 
system?” 

“Nothing, sir. I checked everything 
thoroughly and unless all of the gauges 
have gone haywire at once, all systems 
are functioning normally.” 

Thurston agreed with them and tried 
to think his way through the problem. 
Finally he raised a new question. “Do 
you suppose the Brain could be drug- 
ging us?” 

“The safeguard, you mean?” Craig 
said. “I suppose it’s possible, but why?” 

“Maybe to keep us from meddling any 
more with the ship,” Whitey commented 
lightly. 

“Well, I think I’ll go on a hunger strike 
for a while and see what happens,” 
Thurston stated firmly. 

“I don’t really think the Brain’s pro- 
gramming would allow us to do that,” 
Craig said, “but we’ll try it if you think 
it will work.” 

Thurston snorted. “Who knows what 
will work or what the Brain will let us 
do. But we have to try something.” 

It didn’t work at all. They had to have 
water and even the water must have had 
something in it. No matter how sparingly 
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Never underestimate the power of a computer to act 
stupidly, simply by following the orders it has 
been given to the letter. 



they drank, sleep soon overcame them 
and it was obvious from examining their 
arms when they woke that they had been 
fed intravenously while they slept. 

The Brain was even keeping them 
clean— their bodies gently washed and 
clean coveralls put on them. Thurston, 
his eyes bloodshot from too much sleep, 
looked around the Room, no energy left 
to pull himself from the comforting arms 
of his chair. 

“It looks like we can't win," he said. 
“We might just as well go back to read- 
ing tapes and playing games. The Brain 
has us completely trapped.” 

As Thurston had suspected, the drugs 
stopped. He didn't know what had been 
used, but in a few days he began to feel 
more like himself again, as did the other 
two men. The slave computer went back 
to its metallic slumber and the three 
men. wide awake, discussed their prob- 
lem again. 

“Why do you suppose the ship didn't 
turn around when it -was supposed to?” 
Thurston asked. 

“1 think I can answer that," Craig said. 
“I think we made a mistake in the pro- 
gramming. We told the Brain that as 
long as the crew was healthy, its prime 
directive was to fly the ship to its maxi- 
mum potential. We were thinking of 
maximum mechanical performance 
and overlooked the fact that the Brain, 
which doesn't age, might think of maxi- 
mum distance as being included within 
those instructions.” 

Whitey's jaw dropped. “Then this 
thing could keep going out forever. We'll 
never get home." 

Thurston waved his hand. “Don’t 
think about it that way. We'll find some 
way to get home.” 

“Well the last approach certainly 
didn't work.” Craig said. “I’m not ready 
to do the Sleeping Beauty routine 
again." 

“No.” Thurston answered, “obviously 
that won’t work. We'll have to work on 
the problem from what we already know 
without consulting the Brain’s memory 
banks, and then whatever we do. we’ll 
have to do it fast before the Brain figures 
out what we’re up to. Any suggestions?” 

“I have an idea,” Craig said, excited 
now that they were going to get some 
action going. “Remember the circuitry 
panel 1 opened?" 

The two men shook their heads in 
agreement. 

“I think 1 had something there, but 
I never got a chance to follow up on 
it. It was right after that when the Brain 
started to drug us and I think we were 
drugged because we asked for computer 



circuitry diagrams. My mind is still a 
little fuzzy on what I read during that 
time, but I had opened that panel in the 
first place because I couldn’t remember 
its function, and I’m sure it didn’t appear 
on any of the diagrams I studied. Drugs 
or not. 1 was looking for that panel and 
I’m sure I'd remember if I’d seen it. That 
panel is the one thing out of place that 
we were looking for.” 

Whitey smiled. “You don’t think the 
Brain’s going to give you a chance to 
study that panel and then re-wire it, do 
you?” 

“No. I don’t. But that panel’s in a 
passageway that leads to my cabin. I plan 
to just stroll by, open the panel, and rip 
out all of those circuits. The ship may 
blow up, but at least we won’t spend 
the rest of our lives going toward the 
edge of the galaxy.” 

Thurston thought this over for a long 
time. He knew Craig would be taking 
a terrible chance— they all would. But on 
the other hand, Craig was right. Any- 
thing would better than hurtling through 
space with absolutely no control over 
their movements. 

“O.K.,” he finally told the two eagerly 
waiting men, “but I’m going to do it. 
The worst that can happen to you two, 
if this doesn’t work, is that the Brain will 
put you back on the drugs. But I don’t 
think it will be quite so lenient with 
anyone who tries to put it out of com- 
mission completely. 1 don’t really know 
w'hat it might do. but I’m not taking 
chances with anyone’s life but my own.” 

Craig bounced out of his chair. “No, 
David, that won’t work. I’m the only one 
who has ever seen the inside of that 
panel and the only thing we have going 
for us is the speed with which the job 
can be done. I’m the only one who can 
do it and even have a fighting chance.” 

They argued the point for hours, but 
Thurston finally had to give in. Craig 
was right. 

Then they planned. Only Craig would 
leave the Room. The others would stay, 
playing a game of three-dimensional 
chess. The rest was up to Craig. 

Instead of sleeping in their chairs, as 
they had been doing, they began leaving 
the Room and going to their individual 
cabins to sleep. They hoped their return 
to normal activity would persuade the 
Brain that the long period of rest had 
made them more normal in their actions, 
and apparently it had worked, because 
nothing more had happened to them. 
Finally they were ready. 

“I think I’ll turn in,” Craig said casu- 
ally. 

Thurston and Whitey said goodnight 



and continued their game, making only 
random moves, and staring tensely at 
each other through the tiers of chessmen. 
It seemed that they waited for hours, 
though only a few minutes could have 
passed. They didn’t hear anything until 
the door slid open and four of the service 
robots came in carrying Craig’s motion- 
less body, which they deposited gently 
in his chair. The two men raced to his 
side, but he was so heavily sedated they 
couldn’t rouse him. He just kept mum- 
bling. over and over again, “I never even 
got the panel off.” then he giggled and 
lapsed into a silent stupor. 

Thurston and Whitey talked for hours, 
and then sat and thought, and then 
talked again, but they were no nearer 
a solution than when they started. When 
Thurston went to see how Craig was, hot 
tears of anger and grief sprang to his 
eyes. Whitey leaped to Thurston's side 
when he saw the look on his com- 
mander’s face. 

Thurston gulped and said, “He’s dead, 
Whitey, he’s dead. Murdered by the 
machine that was supposed to take care 
of him. I’m going to get that machine 
or else,” and he sprang at one of the 
impersonal service robots before Whitey 
could grab him. 

I t was then that the Brain took over. 

The slave computer came back to life, 
clicking madly, and this time it would 
not be turned otf. Now the ship was in 
danger and so were the men. Something 
had to be done, but the Brain knew it 
had to be careful. 

Logically, sedation worked, but it had 
to be used with discretion. Too much 
could kill as has been proved by the man 
who tried to harm the ship. The Brain 
scanned its medical tapes again and dis- 
covered what had gone wrong. It had 
used morphine, which was a good seda- 
tive, but some people were more sensi- 
tive to it than others. The man had died 
from an overdose. Well, it wouldn’t be 
hard to overcome that problem— just 
don’t use too much. 

Again the Brain scanned the instruc- 
tions. “Morphine— to be used only one 
pre-measured dose at a time for cases 
of extreme pain.” 

Well, certainly the crew must be in 
agony trying to decide how to take con- 
trol of the ship away from the Brain. 
It didn’t know there was a difference 
between physical agony and mental an- 
guish and actually could only evaluate 
the latter since it couldn’t even approxi- 
mate in itself anything akin to physical 
pain. 

So, carefully, pre-measured dose by 
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pre-measured dose, the drug was intro- 
duced into food and drink. 

Thurston and Whitey knew what was 
happening— they’d been through it be- 
fore— and Whitey soon sank into a eu- 
phoria from which Thurston could not 
rouse him. 

There was nothing Thurston could do 
but try to recapture the system that had 
worked before. He had to stop thinking 
about destroying the Brain and relax. He 
concentrated as hard as he could through 
the pleasant cloud of drug-induced 
pleasure. He thought about how won- 
derful the Brain was and what good care 
it was taking of them. He thought about 
the ship as a silver carpet carrying him 
through a galaxy of warm suns, a life 
to be envied by any man, and given to 
him through the kindness of the Brain. 
And it worked. As the sensor readings 
showed his antagonism lessening, the 
Brain stopped giving him the drug. 

The results were a disaster. As the 
euphoria lifted, Thurston was thrust into 
the hell of withdrawal and, as he started 
to scream, the Brain flew into a relay- 
clicking panic. Thurston never knew if 
the nightmare of little silver robots, con- 
verging on him with huge hypodermic 
needles clutched in their claws, was real 
or drug induced, and he quickly ceased 
to care. Now the lethargy was complete 
and the robots no longer scurried back 
and forth with food trays or games or 
anything else. They spent more and 
more time just keeping the men clean. 

The ship ran perfectly as always, but 
the Brain concentrated on the men. 

“Keep them comfortable— keep them 
safe,” an impossible task for any ma- 
chine now. 

As the men lost weight, the chairs 
curved their arms protectively around 
the emaciated bodies, and even closer 
did they enfold the crew as the slave 
computer recorded drops in body tem- 
perature. 

T he game tables were locked into the 
walls now and the robots sat silently 
at their stations. 

The chairs held the crew in their gen- 
tle. but steel-like arms. The only thing 
left was to make the men comfortable, 
and the chairs had made them comfort- 
able— had held them until they died. 

The special personnel deviation com- 
puter had clicked back to silence— a little 
sadly it seemed— but the Brain hummed 
and clicked on toward stars that men had 
never dreamed of. The ship was perfect 
and it had done everything it could for 
the men. 

It was a perfect flight, o 



ship began slowly to spiral down to- 
ward the sea. 

“The size looks right,” said Obregon. 
“Sea Snarks don’t usually come in this 
close to shore.” 

“That’s her.” A dark, triangular dor- 
sal fin broke the surface, leaving a vee 
of white water. Tourmaline sharply in- 
creased the ship’s angle of descent. 

Obregon fumbled with an oblate 
equipment locker. “Can’t you dive this 
thing faster?” 

“It wasn’t designed for speed.” 

“Try to maneuver us just above and 
behind her head. I’ll fire an aerosol dart 
into her gills before she can realize she 
has company.” 

“You’re going to kill her, aren’t you?” 
Tourmaline’s voice was matter-of-fact. 

“What?” Obregon looked up quickly, 
guiltily. He displayed the metal delta- 
shape in his hand. “It’s a purely anes- 
thetic dart; the effect’s temporary and 
completely harmless.” 

“And then what?” 

“While she’s immobilized I’ll implant 
a feeder cube of the appropriate PC 
agent. This time I’ll make sure she re- 
ceives enough to remain tractable.” 

“I don’t believe you.” Tourmaline 
looked at him steadily and his cheeks 
began to redden. “You never could lie 
well, Timnath.” She glanced over the 
side at the broad back of the shark. “You 
can’t understand her; she’s an enigma 
you cannot penetrate; so you fear and 
now you’re going to destroy her. I had 
better expectations of you.” 

“You’re wrong. I’d never terminate an 
experiment in which I’d invested so 
deeply." Yet, he thought, if Sidhe persists 
this wav . . . 

Tourmaline watched him carefully; 
then she manipulated the controls and 
the airship leveled off, angling away 
from Sidhe’s wake. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” 
“Terminating your experiment— in a 
better way.” 

"And so you lei her allow the shark 
to escape?” 

“ What could I do?” said Obregon. “ She 
threatened to hurl me over the side if I 
interfered ; and I believed her. I’ve never 
seen her so angry. ” 

“And Sidhe?” 

“I tracked her with my eyes until I 
could no longer see her. Soon after we 
quit our pursuit , Sidhe turned from the 
shore and made for deeper waters. The last 
I saw of her was that vertical fin, cutting 
east through the waves.” 

“ She returned. ” 

“The attack on Grimdahl?” 



“A s well as other depredations , ” said 
Terminex. “The conch works was raided, 
there was an attack on the suspended 
marine life exhibit downbeach from the 
blujfs, and even my kelp beds have been 
molested. ” 

“But GrimdahTs — ” 

Was the most serious attack, yes. ” 
"I had no idea what we all were getting 
into, ” said Obregon. 

he flight home was strained, the 
conversation terse. Clouds had 
begun to gather as a late afternoon 
squall swept in from the sea. 

“I’m sorry,” said Obregon. 

No answer. 

“Will you please not sulk?” 

No answer. 

“Talk to me.” 

No answer. 

“It’s wrong for Sidhe to be here, in 
this world, in this time. She’s out of her 
element.” 

Tourmaline turned toward him slowly. 
“At this second, she’s very much in her 
element.” 

Again the silence between them grew. 
Finally Obregon coughed and said, “I 
was wrong in ever digging through 
those millennia and bringing her back 
to life.” 

“No,” said Tourmaline. “You were 
wrong in having too narrow a dream.” 

A sudden breeze through the glade 
chilled Obregon’s skin. He shivered and 
hugged himself. 

“Wait a moment," said Terminex. 
“ There is new data. ” The computer was 
briefly silent. “1 have an additional com- 
plaint from Grimdahl: the remainder of 
his beds of ressurectronic belemnoids has 
been pirated; and Grimdahl himelf was 
menaced by the shark, though no actual 
attack took place. He demands I dispose 
of the shark and take immediate punitive 
action against you. ” 

“Would that replace his ravished ex- 
periments?” 

“No, but he claims it would afford him 
much personal satisfaction. ” 

“Grimdahl is less a scientist for saying 
that. ” 

“/ have come to a conclusion, "said the 
computer. “/ believe that two irritating 
issues can be solved economically and 
simultaneously. ” 

“Which two?” 

Terminex said, “GrimdahTs complaint 
against you; and the continued existence 
of the city of Cinnabar. ” 

Out of the window, 

I saw how the planets gathered 




It appeared that Timnath had created a 
puzzle ultimately too complex for the human 
mind to deal with. 



Like the leaves themselves 
Turning in the wind. 

1 saw how the night came. 

Came striding like the color of the 
heavy hemlocks. 

I felt afraid. 

And I remembered the cry of the 
peacocks. 

—Wallace Stevens 
from Domination of Black 

T he awkwardness of forced recon- 
ciliation was transient. Obregon 
had stood at the foot of the tree 
and shouted until at last Tourma- 
line climbed down below the 
crown and listened. After ’hearing 
the first few things he had to say, she 
allowed him into the treehouse. Then 
he told her the balance' of his audience 
with Terminex. 

“The computer is stark gibbering 
mad,” said Tourmaline. 

“That’s an easy and tempting diag- 
nosis,” he said. “But it doesn't help re- 
solve the situation.” 

“But. but, but—” She paced the dining 
platform with short, stiff steps. 

“You’re sputtering.” 

“I know.” She visibly calmed herself. 
Obregon said. “It all makes perfect 
sense to Terminex.” 

“ Gaah , ” she said, again gesticulating. 
“Your champion against the champion 
of Grimdahl . . . winner to determine 
your professional quarrel and culpability 
for the destruction of a few beds of fake 
fish. And that meaningless if Sidhe loses, 
because that will mean the destruction 
of the city and everyone within it.” 



“1 can’t defend the computer’s logic.” 

She snorted derisively. “I’d worry if 
you tried.” 

“It all seems eminently rational to 
Terminex.” 

“Tirrinath! Rational to a psychotic 
artificial intelligence or not; what hap- 
pens if Sidhe loses this grotesque con- 
test?” 

“Terminex didn’t tell me the particu- 
lars; merely said it would initiate a ter- 
minal process that would end all life in 
the city.” 

Tourmaline’s pacing became more 
deliberate. “This duel must have two 
participants. You haven’t told me about 
the adversary.” 

S uch a home as Grimdahl possessed 
was coincidental with his experi- 
mental station. Grimdahl’s station 
was a severe gray dome placed in 
the sand at the foot of the bluffs 
on the south beach. Steely opaque, 
the dome was protected by a low energy 
field from the indignity of becoming 
dusty or even being touched by the 
drifting sand. 

The interior of the dome was equally 
immaculate; with all tools, components, 
and equipment neatly set in its proper 
and ordered place. Grimdahl’s col- 
leagues at the Tancarae Institute had 
speculated among themselves that the 
marine scientist had opted for a me- 
talflesh body for reasons both of effi- 
ciency and aesthetics. It was additionally 
suggested, not altogether facetiously, 
that the deciding factor in Grimdahl’s 
adoption of metalflesh was the antici- 




"So what makes you think you’re qualified to write 
Sword and Sorcery?" 



pation of expelling his body wastes at 
regular intervals daily, in neatly pack- 
aged and sanitized parcels. 

In many respects, entropy was arrested 
in Grimdahl’s home. He took a dour 
satisfaction in careful array. 

This night Grimdahl nearly chortled 
aloud as he stood before the optical 
display board in the research chamber. 
Computer-generated ’grams rotated in 
the air in front of him. “Seven rows,” 
he said aloud to himself. “Seven rows. 
Wasteful. No need, use the right metal. 
Maybe one row extra as reserve.” Two 
extensipods sawing the air in uncon- 
scious cadence with his speech. “Hmm. 
a real need for individual teeth? What 
about a continuous serrated edge.” 

A tone sounded from the opposite side 
of the chamber; Grimdahl ignored it. 
“No . . . Terminex insisted it must dupli- 
cate the model from life with as much 
fidelity as possible. Still, seven rows of 
teeth . . .” 

The tone sequence repeated itself in- 
sistently. Grimdahl glanced around with 
a look of annoyance. “Who would 
bother me here?” He made a pass in 
the air and an image of the external 
sandscape shimmered before him. 
"You!" 

“Good afternoon, colleague,” said the 
miniature Obregon. A similarly scaled 
Tourmaline standing beside him said 
nothing. 

Grimdahl clicked his extensors. “What 
do you want?” 

“May we come in? I want to speak 
with you about the upcoming, so-called 
trial by combat.” 

“No. you may not come in. And I do 
not wish to discuss our approaching 
contest.” Grimdahl moved as if to switch 
off the image. 

“Wait!” Obregon hastily raised a re- 
straining hand. “Are you certain that you 
understand the stakes in this competi- 
tion?” 

“What is there to understand? Ter- 
minex has proffered the unique sugges- 
tion of settling our differences through 
a proxy trial by combat. In addition, the 
computer has commissioned me to draw 
upon all the resources of my technology 
to create a resurrectronic champion su- 
perior to your shark. That I will do.” 

Obregon said, “What about the end 
of the city? Has that no meaning for 
you?” 

“What?” Grimdahl paused. “You’re 
speaking in non sequiturs. Something 
else I’ve always disliked about you is 
your imprecision.” 

“The ultimate stakes of the trial. 



The shark escaped, and in taking her freedom, 
she also took the responsibility for the 
continued existance of Cinnabar. 



Grimdahl. The death of Cinnabar 
should Sidhe lose.” 

Grimdahl looked puzzled. “I have no 
idea what you’re talking about.” 

And so Obregon told him of the 
computer’s staggering conclusion: / be- 
lieve that two irritating issues can be 
solved economically and simultaneously. 

After Obregon had finished, Grimdahl 
said, “1 do not believe you.” 

“Now wait. Grim—” 

“Furthermore,” the marine scientist 
said, interrupting, “I believe you have 
told me all this as a rather clumsy ploy 
aimed at tricking me into abdicating the 
contest. You know very well that your 
evolutionarily obsolete creature cannot 
possibly overcome my resurrectronic 
champion. Thus you have come up with 
this cock-and-bull tale of some sinister 
conspiracy on the partofTerminex. How 
credulous you must think me.” 

“He tells the truth,” said Tourmaline 
to Grimdahl. “Listen to him.” 

“And as for you,” Grimdahl replied. 
“1 never much cared for you either. May 
I tell you how 1 hated every one of your 
disgusting Network performances?” 
Tourmaline could not help smiling. 
“You viewed every one of my shows? 
No matter how ‘disgusting’ they became? 

1 seldom encounter such audience 
loyalty.” 

“Tourmaline . . .” Obregon gave her 
a cautioning look. 

Grimdahl angrily lashed out with an 
extensipod, bisecting the airy ’gram. “Let 
me tell you something, both of you. Even 
were there a germ of truth in your out- 
rageous fabrication, I would still create 
the Black Avenger. I loathe you both, 
and especially you Obregon.” 
“Colleague, wait. It is imperative—” 
“It is imperative that I expedite my 
researches and create a resurrectronic 
shark that will devastate your silly 
flesh-creature, Sidhe.” 

Tourmaline said, “You’re as crazy as 
Terminex.” 

“Thank-you,” said Grimdahl coldly. 
“I take that as a great compliment.” With 
the slash of an extensor, he extinguished 
the ’gramed image. For a moment he 
stared through the dead air at the blank 
wall opposite, then briskly turned to the 
optical display board. He said, “Seven 
rows it is.” 

T hey lay close enough to the surf 
that the froth of spent waves began 
to tickle around their bare feet. 
Tourmaline used her fingers to 
trace exotic designs in the sand. 
Obregon, shading his eyes with a 
hand, stared up at the city at the top 



of the bluffs. 

“I don’t think most of them would care 
if the city did indeed end.” 

Tourmaline suddenly scrambled to 
her feet. “I think I see her.” 
“Probably.” Obregon did not look. “It 
would be too much to hope that she 
might disappear into the sea depths and 
invalidate this whole insane predica- 
ment.” 

“There was a dark fin out beyond the 
breakers, but it’s gone now.” She slowly 
sank back down beside Obregon. “I wish 
that somehow she could be sent home." 

Obregon said, “Sharking up the evo- 
lutionary scale, sharking down. It’s too 
late; she’s here, we’ve got her, and Ter- 
minex has got all of us. If I were a 
magician. I’d wish her back up the scale 
into a relatively innocuous, contem- 
porary great white; but there’s no way.” 
Tourmaline said moodily, “Sidhe has 
no stake in this. She just does not care, 
and rightly so. Our reality shouldn’t im- 
pinge on hers.” 

“She’s an alien.” Obregon looked at 
her curiously. “Why are you so con- 
cerned about the shark? The central 
issue is the pending doom of Cinnabar.” 
“Sidhe is extremely important to me.” 
“I know that. I don’t understand why. 
Sidhe is dramatic and imposing, to be 
sure; but nothing more than a fish.” 
Tourmaline said, “I think I’ve taken 
Sidhe as a symbol, if you will; perhaps 
a totem. I find admirable identifications 
in her sheer power with its frightening 



non-complexity, but especially in her 
complete estrangement from all of us. 

I realize it’s a feeling verging on the 
mystical, but I can explain it no better.” 
Obregon seemed astonished. “I'd as- 
sumed your fascination with Sidhe basi- 
cally superficial; another dilettante di- 
version.” 

“I’ve begun to dream about sharks, 
and even of being one.” 

“And have you slept better for it?” 
“Yes.” They stared at each other for 
a while. “As I told you before, I can’t 
explain it more succinctly.” 

He said slowly, unwillingly, but not 
apologetically; “I don’t understand you.” 
“We’ve been friends for a terribly long 
time,” said Tourmaline, “without your 
ever understanding me.” 

“Perhaps that’s why we’ve remained 
friends.” 

She shook her head. “See? You do 
it even now.” She crossed the space 
between them with her hand and lightly 
touched his face. “I do care about the 
outcome of the trial. I should not like 
for us to be parted— not by Terminex. 
That’s something to be decided only on 
our own terms.” 

Silently then, fingers trembling, the 
pair .made for themselves a bed upon 
the warm sand. Later they bathed in the 
surf and lay drying in the afternoon sun. 
Obregon dozed and was awakened by 
Tourmaline’s question. 

“You’re more familiar with Grim- 
dahl’s prowess in resurrectronics than I. 





" How many times have I told you not to track dirt in the house?!" 



Can he truly construct a match for 
Sidhe?” 

Obregon yawned. “Grimdahl’s a fine 
technician. If anyone can build an accu- 
rate construct of a Carcharodon megalo- 
don, it’s he. His simulated shark will be 
a masterful duplication.” 

"Surely not an improvement on life?” 
“I’m certain Terminex has forbade 
that. The computer wants a flat and fair 
contest between synthetic/machine life 
and organic life. In the midst of sweep- 
ing irrationality, it will hold fast to pecu- 
liar rules.” 

“But the simulacrum could win?” 
“Easily.” Obregon’s voice was glum. 
“The resurrectronic shark will’function 
at capacity, at predictive levels of opera- 
tional efficiency. Sidhe has the disad- 
vantage of being a living being, heir to 
any number of random factors and or- 
ganic shortcomings.” 

“The simulacrum cannot be perfect.” 
“Grimdahl will do his best to see that 
it is.” 

Voice low, she said, “I fear for Sidhe.” 
“Do you remember, such a long time 
ago, that I told you sharks are the fiercest 
of creatures?” 

She nodded. 

“And Sidhe is the fiercest of sharks. 
She can best Grimdahl’s Black Avenger.” 
What he did not say was: Or die trying. 

I erminex’s mobile terminal this 
day took the form of an inverted 
pink cone skating above the sand. 
Terminex’s voice emanated from 
the sharp apex on its skyside. “In 
ancient lands, low, rounded hills 
such as this one were called downs. Thus 
I have designated this previously un- 
named bit of ground Sharking Down.” 
“ . . . arking . . . own ...” Listeners 
further from the terminal caught only 
the truncated phrases as the rising wind 
chopped them short. 

“What’s it saying?” Tourmaline hur- 
ried up to Obregon. She was late, having 
had to moor her airship down beyond 
North Point in the shelter of the bluffs, 
and out of breath, after having tried to 
run across the kilometer of loose sand. 

“Trivia,” said Obregon. “It’s decided 
to christen this third-line sand dune from 
which we’re to observe the trial. Shark- 
ing Down.” 

“Where’s Grimdahl?” 

“Not here yet.” 

Fewer than a hundred spectators sat 
singly or in small groups on the seaward 
side of the hill. Some had packed 
lunches and were already eating. At the 
crest, Leah Sand and a crew from the 
Network had set up livecast equipment. 



“Have you seen the Black Avenger?” 
“No one has,” said Obregon. “Grim- 
dahl built it down the coast in an under- 
sea dome.” 

“What about Sidhe?” 

“Haven’t seen her today. She seems 
to be off out of view in her own Land- 
under-the-Waves.” 

Tourmaline said, “May she stay 
there.” 

“Terminex had us install some broad- 
band sonex generators out beyond the 
breakers. All morning they’ve been 
punching the sounds of wounded, 
thrashing fish kilometers into the sea.” 
“With no response?” 

“Not yet.” 

Tourmaline surveyed the small crowd 
of watchers. “Not many, considering the 
drama they may witness.” 

“I can remember my mother once 
running a projection concerning a cul- 
tural ennui survey through Terminex. 
The extrapolative curve indicated a time 
not far off when an event on the magni- 
tude of the end of the world wouldn’t 
draw a single spectator.” 

“If that’s so,” said Tourmaline, “then 
perhaps they deserve what hinges on 
Sidhe’s defeat.” 

Obregon shrugged. “If nothing else, 
I think they deserve to become extinct 
in their own time; as do we.” 

“Right now I feel like I’d very much 
like to be extinct.” 

Obregon heard the tension in her 
voice and gathered her close. They each 
heard the shout: 

“There! The black one! Just beyond 
the Point— can you make it out?” 

“So,” Tourmaline said. “Grimdahl 
and the Black Avenger.” 

The jet-black bulk cruised along the 
surface, parallel with the shore, about 
a hundred meters from the beach. The 
resurrectronic shark moved silently, save 
for the splash and slosh of displaced 
water as its thick, streamlined body cut 
through the waves. Its hide, deepest and 
most concentrated black, seemed to 
shimmer in the sunlight. 

“Can you see?” said Obregon. “Look 
there, just in front of the dorsal.” 
Vanity of vanities— Grimdahl stood on 
the back of the Black Avenger, two sets 
of extensipods folded, as obviously 
proud as any captain of a newly com- 
missioned dreadnought. Sea spray 
gleamed on the metalflesh body. As the 
Black Avenger drew even with the hill, 
Grimdahl offered an ironic salute that 
could be aimed only at Obregon. 

“It’s his heyday,” the eclecticist said 
quietly. 

Tourmaline said, “That thing— that 



shark is at least twenty meters long.” 
“By this time, that’s roughly also the 
size of Sidhe.” 

Powerful body flexing, the resurrec- 
tronic shark maneuvered closer to the 
shore. Taking a last, approving, visual 
sweep of the crowd on the hillside, 
Grimdahl slid down the Black Avenger’s 
flank and into the water. 

Terminex’s voice rose above the 
crowd-mutter: “My sensors indicate that 
Obregon’s champion has responded to 
the broadband sonex and is approaching 
us on an intercept course.” 

“Damn,” said Obregon. 

Below them. Grimdahl reared his in- 
sectile bulk from the surf and strode 
toward shore. As he gained the beach, 
he tilted his magnificent carapace so that 
it caught and reflected the sun. 

“Grimdahl,” said Obregon softly. 
“You try too hard ...” 

Tourmaline had never taken her eyes 
away from the Black Avenger. “What 
a splendid creature,” she said, “even if 
it was constructed rather than born a 
shark.” 

Grimdahl picked his way up the gentle 
slope, none too careful about whose toes 
he trod upon. A few spectators made 
sounds of disapproval. The marine sci- 
entist ignored them, inclined his sensory 
cluster briefly, to the camera of Leah 
Sand’s broadcasting crew, greeted Ter- 
minex's mobile terminal, and at last 
stood before Obregon. “My Black 
Avenger is ready,” he said. 

“It’s a magnificent creation,” Obregon 
said. “Were these different circum- 
stances, I’d congratulate you.” 

“It’s too late for petty bribes of flat- 
tery.” 

“You’re an idiot,” said Tourmaline, 
interposing herself between the two sci- 
entists. “Grimdahl, you are obscene.” 
“You are hardly in a—” 

“Shut up!” Tourmaline glared up at 
the sensory cluster. “Your so-called cre- 
ation out there— is it or is it not very like 
an actual shark?” 

“1 did a good job.” said Grimdahl. 
“1 would say it’s different from the real 
thing only in terms of technical defini- 
tion. It possesses all the requisite physical 
structures and has been programed with 
all known shark—” 

“Doubly an idiot!” said Tourmaline. 
“You’re a fool and you haven’t the 
slightest conception of moral respon- 
sibility.” 

“I fail to see—” Grimdahl began. 
“Not only are you willingly playing 
along as Terminex’s pawn because you 
think it’s abetting your own childish 
games, but you’re doing something in- 
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finitely worse.” She actually spat on 
Grimdahl's nearest extensipod as ap- 
palled spectators looked on. “You have 
no right to set up those two sharks in 
a stupid, fatal game. No right. ” 

“What? I didn’t . . , Terminex— ” 
“Who had the skill and knowledge to 
build the Black Avenger? Who debased 
that ability because he forgot what it was 
like to be an adult— if, in fact, he ever 
knew?” 

Grimdahl never had a chance to reply. 
The voice of Terminex cut through 
Tourmaline’s verbal assault: “My sen- 
sors indicate that the shark Sidhe is ap- 
proaching on a direct bearing, at a dis- 
tance of .5 kilometers. Grimdahl. is your 
champion prepared?” 

The metalflesh scientist backed away 
from Tourmaline, one extensor absently 
rubbing the spittle into a film thin 
enough to evaporate. “He is, Terminex. 
All defense and attack patterns are pro- 
gramed for automatic response.” 

“Then let the trial begin.” 

All eyes and sensors turned toward the 
sea. The Black Avenger appeared to 



have sensed Sidhe’s proximaity. The 
great black shark made' headway for 
open water deep enough for maneuver- 
ing. The savage jaws dipped, the body 
submerging until only the triangular 
dorsal split the surface. 

“Look!” Tourmaline cried. “I see 
her.” Obregon followed the line of her 
pointing arm and saw a second fin. Sidhe 
had come around from below the North 
Point. 

“They sense one another,” said Obre- 
gon. The two dorsal fins seemed on a 
collision course. The murmurs of the 
spectators died away. Leah Sand whis- 
pered terse directions to the camera 
crew. Terminex was silent, its conical 
terminal rocking slightly in the air as the 
sea wind strengthened. Grimdahl’s ex- 
tensors unconsciously flexed and un- 
flexed. metalflesh grinding unpleasantly. 

Tourmaline stared mutely as the fins 
neared. 

“First contact,” said Grimdahl. “They 
see, smell, and hear each other. The 
Black Avenger’s programed territorial 
imperative should trigger an attack pat- 



tern.” 

The fins began to describe a circle with 
a common center. Grimdahl said, 
“They’re circling . . . That’s preparatory 
to-” 

“Be quiet,” said Tourmaline, and 
Grimdahl was silent. 

Minutes passed and the two giant 
sharks continued to glide in approxi- 
mately opposite points on the same cir-. 
cular orbit. A spectator said, “Why don’t 
they do something?" 

More minutes slid by before the sharks 
did do something. When it came, the 
action was sudden and in concert. Both 
sharks broke from their mutual orbit and 
streaked for the open sea. On the hill- 
side, the spectators watched until the pair 
of dorsal fins had vanished in the dis- 
tance and the twin wakes had dissipated. 
The surface of the sea was again unbro- 
ken by anything save whitecaps. 

“What happened?" said Grimdahl. “I 
don’t understand." 

Terminex said to Leah Sand, “Cease 
your broadcast.” Without a further word, 
the mobile terminal bobbed down the 
side of Sharking Down and skimmed 
along the beach toward the city. Leah 
Sand shrugged a who-knows-why-Ter- 
minex-does-things gesture and com- 
plied. 

The spectators began to disperse down 
the side of the hill. Some of their faces 
bore expressions of disappointment. As 
if stunned. Grimdahl wordlessly fol- 
lowed them down. 

Only Tourmaline and Obregon re- 
mained on the crest of Sharking Down, 
staring east at the unbroken horizon of 
the ocean some cartographers would 
eventually name the Sundown Sea. 
Obregon said. “No one won the trial. 
For what it’s worth, I suspect this means 
a reprieve for Cinnabar. It would appeal 
to Terminex’s caprice.” 

Tourmaline appeared not to have 
heard him. She slowly turned away from 
the ocean and said, “Do you know what 
this means? They were sharks, both of 
them. You and Grimdahl succeeded 
beyond your wildest imaginings. They 
were both, ultimately, the purest and 
finest of sharks.” Then she began to 
laugh, laughed until she had to hug 
herself with her arms, laughed until she 
lay on her back on the top of Sharking 
Down and cried her amusement to the 
skies. 

Shortly, Obregon joined her. 

They circle endlessly in the cold and 
darkness, and glitter at one another. 

[after diana wakosky] 
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Terminex wanted an ultimate showdown between 
synthetic /machine life and organic life, 
but even that giant computer could not 
have imagined the results of that showdown. 




All he had to do was answer questions about 
gourmet cooking? What’s so hard about that? 
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A s snow sifted through the cracks 
around the window. Trencher 
Wisely sat shivering in his chair, 
dreaming of roasted chestnuts and 
hot buttered Jamaican rum. He 
blew on his hands and typed, 
slowly, on his ancient black manual 
typewriter: 

The Editor 

Universal Gourmet Magazine 
Dear Sir, 

Stellar Employment Service has 
informed me that you are looking for 
an experienced foodwriter to handle 
two monthly feature articles. 1 gradu- 
ated magna cum laude in Nutrition, 
and attended the Cordon Bleu Cri- 
tique School: I read and write five 
languages and am familiar with the 
Indonesian, Middle Eastern, Chinese 
(Cantonese, Mandarin, and Szech- 
wan), Classical French, and School 
Lunch Program styles of cookery. 

My previous employment . . . 

He thought about that a moment and 
X’ed it out. Dishwashing, car-hop in a 
drivein, supermarket boxboy— 

1 have had three years general ex- 
perience in food supply and service. 
Yes. That was much better. He typed 
a clean copy, found a worn, grubby 
stamp, and walked to the window. 
Through the dirty ice coating the pane, 
the corner mailbox looked very far away. 
He huddled his thin shoulders into his 
jacket and set out to post his letter. 

Dear Mr. Wisely, 

We are impressed with your cre- 
dentials. Please report for work on 
Monday, November 5 at the Univer- 
sal Gourmet Building. 

Wisely read the letter again. Yes, that 
was what it said. It bothered him that 
he couldn't quite place Universal Gour- 
met Magazine, but he’d been out of 
touch lately. Reading about gourmet 
food made starvation more bitter. He 
opened the window and took a can of 
beans off the ledge. Removing the snow- 
encrusted aluminum foil, he looked at 
the inch or so of beans left in the bottom 
of the can. They were frozen solid. 

W isely stood at the portal of the 
glass-and-steel Universal Gour- 
met Building and tried to ignore the 
rumbling in his stomach. Beans and stale 
peanut butter— it was so long since he’d 
eaten anything else— 

He pushed open the heavy bronze 
door and stepped into a cavernous, de- 
serted lobby. Mailboxes covered the 
marble on one wall, and on another wall 



two elevators stood silent and waiting. 
He was uncertain of how to proceed. No 
one appeared, so he stepped over to the 
mailboxes. 

One large box at the top was marked 
EDITOR. Under it were several rows of 
names, some common, some distinctly 
foreign, a few unreadable. A box on the 
bottom ro\V had his name on it; inside 
lay an envelope. He opened it. 

From: The Editor 
To: Trencher Wisely 
Date: November 5 

We are pleased to welcome an em- 
ployee of your obvious qualifications, 
and hope you will enjoy your work 
at Universal Gourmet. Your office 
number is 693; the key is enclosed. 
We regret not being able to welcome 
you in person, but various factors 
have combined to make this impossi- 
ble. Feel free to send us a memo any 
time you have questions. 

He pocketed the key and rode one of 
the automatic elevators up to the sixth 
floor. Unlike the stately marble lobby, 
the hallway had gleaming white ceramic 
walls and floor, with bright bluish over- 
head lighting. Wisely slipped on the slick 
flooring and cursed his worn-out shoe 
treads. 

His voice echoed in the hall. No sound 
came from behind any of the closed 
doors. Subdued, he located 693 and went 
in. 

From: T. Wisely (please excuse 
handwriting) 

To: The Editor 
Date: November 5 
Sir: 1 went to turn up the heat, and 
there is now something drastically 
wrong with my office. The room is 
still icy cold, and a dense blue-green 
gas is pouring from the ventilator. 
The gas has a strange effect on my 
shoes; they have turned white and 
flaky, like pate brisee. When attempt- 
ing to remove them I blistered my 
fingers. Is the ventilator malfunc- 
tioning? How do I contact Mainten- 
ance? 

And how, Wisely thought, do I deliver 
this memo? Go down and put it in his 
mailbox? He held his nose and looked 
into the room. There, on the wall, be- 
tween the shining new electric typewriter 
and the computer console, was a pneu- 
matic tube station. He took a deep 
breath and waded through the fumes to 
send his message. 

From: The Editor 

To: Trencher Wisely 

Date: November 5 

Mr. Wisely: My regrets about the 



He had never heard of 
some of the dishes, but 
with the computer, that 
was no real problem. 
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condition of your office. It should 
soon be put to rights. You must never 
touch any of the controls on the wall 
panels. Maintenance will endeavor to 
keep your office comfortable. Hope 
all is in order now. 

N ow that he could see it. Wisely 
decided it wasn’t a bad office, it was 
compact and well-arranged. His chair 
was an unusual design, but comfortable 
enough. His desk, within arm's reach of 
the door, held a computer console and 
a late-model electric typewriter. On the 
wall in front of him were the not-to-be- 
touched controls, the memo-sender, and 
the ventilator. Although there were no 
windows, the walls were brightly deco- 
rated with what Wisely imagined must 
be Universal Gourmet covers. The art 
department seemed to enjoy avant-garde 
effects, but that was no concern of his. 
He sucked on his blistered fingers and 
typed, slowly and painfully: 

From: T. Wisely 
To: The Editor 
Date: Nov. 6 

Sir: I haven’t touched any of the 
controls, but it’s been a whole day 
now and the room still smells like 
chemistry class. Any papers left near 
the ventilator turn brown and brittle 
in about an hour. The blisters on my 
fingers are much better, though, and 
luckily I had another pair of shoes 
at home. 

He spent the morning playing with the 
computer. When he turned from lunch, 
alone— did anyone else work here?— 
there was a tall stake of letters on his 
desk. He shuffled through them: several 
new ways to cook hamburger; a recipe 
for liver-and-raisin pie, and one that 
caught his imagination: 

Dear Universal Gourmet, 

Have you, in vour files, a recipe for 
Persian Sheep’s Eyeballs? We were 
served this delicacy on a world tour 
last year, and would like to serve it 
at our next cocktail party. 

Wisely turned to the computer console 
and punched out a request for informa- 
tion. Moments later, on the screen, three 
recipes appeared. He chose the one that 
would, he thought, make the best hors 
d' oeuvres. 

He was off to a good start. And, come 
payday, he’d be able to put some of his 
knowledge to work for himself. No more 
canned beans! No more rice! No more 
peanut butter! He reached for the next 
letter. 

Dear Universal Gourmet, 

I 've enjoyed your magazine for many 



years, especially the recent series on 
flavored yogurt. May I share my recipe 
for an unusual delicacy, Kumquat and 
Rhubarb Yogurt Surprise? 

Puree three dozen kumquats . . . 
He relegated that to the “Spice is the 
Variety” column and continued reading: 
Dear Universal Gourmet, 

Where can one obtain fresh, un- 
adulterated sheep’s blood for drui- 
sheens? Slainte. 

Dear Reader, (he typed) 

Sure, now, and the very best source 
of supply nearest you is . . . 

The next letter rattled like aluminum 
foil. 

Dear Universal Gourmet, 

At a recent dehth-feast we were 
served a punch containing, among 
other things, narzal-drippings and 
thang petals. / have not been able to 
identify the other ingredients, and the 
bartender would not disclose his recipe. 
Can you help? 

Wisely consulted the computer, 
blinked, and shook his head. He had, 
he realized, been out of touch too long. 
He had evidently not kept up with the 
field. 

Dear Reader, (he typed) 

This punch, the specialty of the 
Astrake on Mira- 12, is composed of 
three parts distilled narzal drippings, 
one part powdered thang petals, five 
parts efffor of . . . 

Dear Universal Gourmet, 

/ was recently gifted with a young 
green-bladed rewor. How can / best 
prepare this delicacy, and what wine 
would be appropriate? 

What in hell he wondered, was a 
rewor, green-bladed or otherwise? He 
tapped out an inquiry to the computer, 
read the answer, and reached for a 
memo blank. 

From: T. Wisely 
To: The Editor 
Date: November 9 
Sir: What is Universal Gourmet pol- 
icy on recipes using intelligent ingre- 
dients? (See attached letter). Or is the 
computer in error? 

From: The Editor 
To: Trencher Wisely 
Date: November 9 

Universal Gourmet policy is to an- 
swer all questions promptly and 
courteously. We neither condemn nor 
condone the various lifestyles of our 
sophisticated, urbane clientele. Ours 
is not to judge. Reply to attached 
letter. 

Dear Reader, (Wisely typed) 



Here at Universal Gourmet our 
favorite rewor dish is Rewor Rigel-13. 
Take one rewor (choose a young one, 
with blades still intact), peel and core. 
Marinate in equal parts 10% acetic 
acid and mineral oil to cover; refrig- 
erate for 72 hours. Drain, reserving 
marinade. Sprinkle with thyme mar- 
joram. and ferrous chloride to taste. 
Cook, uncovered, in a slow oven (400 
Centigrade) 30 minutes to the kilo- 
gram, or until tender, basting with 
marinade every fifteen minutes. Serve 
hot, or place in stasis field for future 
use. Any blue/green vintage is an 
appropriate accompaniment. 

T rencher Wisely opened the door of 
693 with shaking hands. He had not 
slept or had slept nightmare-troubled 
for the last week. It’s just overwork and 
hunger, he told himself. There was the 
usual large stack of correspondence on 
his desk. 

Dear Universal Gourmet, 

Your magazine never ceases to 
enthrall me. I’d like to share an old 
family recipe, blending the best of two 
cultures. I call it Sweet-and-Sour 
Haggis Chang- McPherson. 

In the cleaned stomach of a sheep, 
place . . . 

Dear Universal Gourmet, 

Do you have, in your files, an origi- 
nal recipe for chocolate-covered baby 
bees? / in looking ahead to Christmas 
goodies— 

Gack, Wisely thought, and was imme- 
diately ashamed of himself. What kind 
of gourmet was he? At least, he thought, 
he recognized this dish. 

From: T. Wisely 
To: The Editor 
Date: November 12 
Sir: About the ventilation system 
again— the rotten-egg smell is gone, 
but now there is an indescribable 
odor of wintergreen, cayenne pepper, 
curry, and something else. The wall 
is turning yellow, and the surface of 
my typewriter was pitted this morn- 
ing. How can 1 contact Maintenance? 
In addition, on the way from the 
elevator I noticed a strong burning 
smell behind a door on the west side 
of the hall. 1 can’t tell you the 
number; I couldn’t read the notation. 

I knocked, but there was no response. 
Just thought someone should know. 
He sent off the memo and picked up 
the next letter. The stationery, he no- 
ticed, was slick and shivered at his touch. 
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MY TRUE HARP 

from page 43 

is sweating out an extension the skipper 
is trying to ride through for him. and 
Van Gerpen's hitch is up in November. 
I guess there’s not above a dozen of the 
old hands left, counting the skipper. 
“Drisc. How is he?” 

Another round of drinks came then 
and I signed the check. 

“Good bourbon. Buck,” said Grady, 
sipping it slowly, “hard to come by on 
Burroughs.” 

“Glad you like it. How’s Drisc?” 
“Yes, sir; can’t recall when I've en- 
joyed a drink so much. Sure beats that 
jet juice we get up there.” 

“Grady, how is the skipper?” 

He sighed and put his glass down. 
“Fine, Buck; just fine.” 

“Is something wrong?” 

He threw off his drink and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. “No, 
not what you'd call wrong, really. He 
got himself a girl.” 

“A girl?” I laughed at the thought of 
Drisc in love with anything but the Ser- 
vice. “That’s great! Who is she and how 
in the name of all that’s holy did he find 
a girl on Burroughs?” I signaled for 
another round. 

Grady loosened a little with the lubri- 
cant. “He didn’t find her. She found him. 
practically hunted him down. Her 
uncle's one of them Congressmen came 
by on the inspection last month.” He 
shook his head. “Women on Burroughs.” 
“Come on, man; fill me in.” 

He shrugged. “She’s pretty, that’s for 
sure. Name's Deirdre. Got a shock of 
red hair that knocks your eye out. And 
a pretty smile. Smiles all the time.” 
“Go on.” 

“Well, you couldn’t help but noticing 
her. I was at dockside" when the party 
came oflT. and she was the first one you 
saw because of her red hair and all. You 
know the skipper— he was all Service in 
greeting the visiting dignitaries just like 
he’d want nothing better than to interrupt 
our real work to have them up to tea. 
Even so, I knew he was aware of her. 
The rest of us was just plain ogling her 
but he didn't let on he noticed until her 
uncle called her over.” 

He took a long sip and moodily rattled 
the ice cubes in his glass. 

“It was downright depressing. Buck. 
*Oh. this must be the famous Captain 
Driscoll,’ ” he mimicked. “ ‘Why cap- 
tain, any girl on Earth would just die 
to change places with me.’ ” 

“Did she actually say that?" 
“Something like it. Anyway, the skip- 
per took one look into those green eyes 
and caved in. Insisted she move into his 
quarters and he'd bunk with Mr. Ken- 



dall. and she just wouldn’t hear of in- 
conveniencing him but she finally agreed 
and he looked like he’d just been 
awarded the Space Medal.” 

I shook my head. “That doesn’t sound 
like Drisc; getting fluttery because a 
pretty girl flirts with him." 

“Begging your pardon. Sir. but the 
skipper’s never had much experience 
with the ladies.” I caught a mild flavor 
of respectful rebuke in his voice. “His 
folks died while he was still pretty young 
and he was little more than a boy when 
he won an appointment to the Academy. 
From then on, it was the Service and 
nothing else existed for him.” 

“I never knew he was an orphan.” 
“The skipper doesn’t talk much about 
himself. I picked up a bit here and a 
piece there when we stood watches to- 
gether at Earth Sat II. Then we got 
pretty close after that Venus nightmare.” 
“But he roust have realized it wasjust 
flirtation when the party left Bur- 
roughs?” 

“Well now, I don’t know for sure',” 
said Grady, regarding his glass. “He kind 
of mooned around the first day or so 
and then he got to be the old skipper 
again except he seemed to have his mind 
on something else from time to time. I 
saw it and I know Mr. Kendall did but 
we didn't let on to each other.” 

He seemed slightly embarrassed to be 
discussing a possible chink in Drisc’s 
armor, even with someone who knew 
him as well as I did, so I changed the 
subject. 1 raised my glass. 

“What will we drink to. Chief?” 

“To the Service, Buck.” He lifted his 
glass. 

“To the Service.” I said, “and to 
Drisc.” 

“Amen,” he said, downing his bour- 
bon. 

I had the next two days oft’ and we 
made a good time of it. As he was 
getting ready to board at the airport, he 
regarded me sheepishly. “Look, Sir. if 
you should be writing to the skipper . . .” 
“I’ll send him your regards and ask 
what he’s been doing with himself 
lately.” 

He smiled weakly. “Thanks, Buck— for 
everything.” 

We shook hands and I said; “Good 
trip, Spacer.” 

Two months later, on a Friday evening 
after a particularly trying week. I was 
just taking off my coat in my apartment 
when the phone rang. 

“Hello.” 

“What goes. Mister? Are you trying 
to run the office by yourself or trying 



to avoid your old CO?” 

I would have recognized the voice 
anywhere. 

“Drisc? Where are you?” 

He laughed. “In a telephone booth 
two blocks away. Wait a minute and 
we’ll be right up.” 

“Sure.” I laughed into the phone. In 
my excitement it took a few seconds to 
realize that he had said “we.” Maybe 
one of the old crew from Burroughs. 

I threw the door open on the first ring 
and there he was with the old smile. 1 
seized his hand when I noticed a red- 
haired girl standing behind him. 

“Buck, it is good to see you. I know 
I should have written but I wanted it 
to be a surprise.” He put his right arm 
around the girl, drawing her into the 
room so she was facing me. “I want the 
two persons 1 regard most highly in the 
world to meet each other. Daniel Bu- 
chanan, Miss Deirdre Jensen.” 

She smiled at me and I suddenly un- 
derstood how he had been smitten with 
her. “Buck,” he said, “we want you to 
be best man.” 

Drisc laughed at the expression on my 
face. “You’re no more surprised than I 
was when she said yes. We h'ave the ring 
and the license and everything but you 
as best man.” 

“Please. Buck,” said Deirdre. placing 
a cool hand on rnine as though I would 
have refused Drisc anything. 

“I’m very honored.’’.! heard myself 
saying. “But when . . . where . . . ?” 

“We'll explain all that over dinner. I 
have a table reserved at Joseph’s. Is the 
food as superb as it used to be?” 

I shaved hurriedly and put on a fresh 
uniform. I drove to the restaurant with 
Deirdre sitting between us. I noticed her 
regarding me from the corner of her eye 
and she placed a proprietary hand on 
Drisc’s sleeve. 

Joseph ushered us in personally and 
seated us at a table far enough away 
from the orchestra so we could talk 
without lifting our voices. 

“I’ve taken the liberty of ordering for 
you. Buck. Joseph, will you select the 
wine?” 

Joseph smiled and bustled off impor- 
tantly, aware that many of the other 
diners had recognized Drisc. I suddenly 
realized that Deirdre was aware of the 
well-mannered attention of the rest of 
the room and was both pleased and 
irritated by it. 

Drisc smiled at us fondly. “Here’s the 
plan. Buck. We’ll leave early tomorrow 
for Annapolis. I know a chaplain there 
who once served with me and he will 
perform the ceremony tomorrow after- 
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Driscoll was the Space Service 
personified, and no one was willing to 
tarnish the image fate had thrust forward 




noon.” 

“Great!” I said, a bit too heartily. 

Deirdre stood up. “And now that 
that's settled, let me take Buck to the 
dance floor." She turned to me. “Frankie 
doesn’t dance, you know.” 

The “Frankie” registered like a bubble 
in an airlock. Drisc held her chair and 
she preceded me to the mirror-polish 
dance floor and turned with open arms. 

She surrendered herself completely to 
the music. “Relax,” she said, “you’re too 
tense. Or did 1 offend your sensibilities 
by calling him ‘Frankie?’” 

“That’s between the two of you,” I 
answered, feeling foolish. She cocked an 
eyebrow slightly. 

I started to release her when the music 
stopped but she held on to my hands. 
“They'll play another in a moment. 1 like 
dancing with you.” 

I shot a glance at Drisc and he smiled 
and saluted us with his glass. 

After the dance started, I realized that 
she was singing “Deep Purple” just loud 
enough for me to hear. She pulsed her 
palm into mine and pressed her body 
to me. When the music stopped. I jerked 
my hands away and clapped loudly. I 
nodded to her and turned and walked 
off, aware that she was following right 
behind me. 

“Oh, my,” she said just before we got 
to the table. 

Drisc was standing, holding her chair. 
“She’s a wonderful dancer, isn’t she?” 
“Wonderful,” 1 replied. 

For the rest of the evening, she prac- 
tically ignored me, turning all her atten- 
tion to him. I invited them up for a 
nightcap at my apartment but she 
pleaded a headache. It took me a long 
while to fall asleep. 

T hey arrived early the next morning 
in the car he had rented. It was a 
glorious day but we were strangely quiet 
for the first 25 or 30 miles. 

Drisc laughed suddenly. “What is this, 
a wake?” He punched me lightly on the 
shoulder. “Come on, Buck, it might even 
happen to you some day.” 

I forced a smile but Deirdre lighted 
a cigarette and blew the smoke out in 
a level twin jet. Drisc had apparently 
seen that mood before, and his smile 
began to fade. I had a happy inspiration. 

“How about a song from the bride- 
groom?” 

He nodded and glanced at Deirdre 
and began “The Rose of Tralee.” 

She feigned indifference but the words 
flowed out in his rich baritone: 

“She was lovely and fresh as a rose 
of the summer. 
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Everyone knew the truth about Deirdre 
except Driscoll, the man to whom the 
truth was most vital. 



Yet 'twas not her beauty alone that 
won me . . 

Slowly, despite herself. 1 saw her sur- 
rendering to the song as the high, pure 
tones filled the car with the trees rushing 
past on either side of the road. 

"Oh. no; ’twas the truth in her eyes 
ever dawning 

That made me love Mary, the rose 
of Traleeeeeee.” 

The last syllable spun out into a silver 
band until it disappeared into nothing- 
ness. Suddenly, she reached for a hand- 
kerchief. “Don’t look at me, either of 
you; I’ve ruined my makeup.” 

Drisc laughed and hugged her against 
his broad shoulder. The rest of the trip 
was pleasant and we arrived at Annap- 
olis in the early afternoon. 

The chaplain was ready when we ar- 
rived and the ceremony was simple and 
dignified. They were a striking couple, 
she with her red hair and green dress 
and Drisc in his blue uniform. I dutifully 
stood by with the ring while they ex- 
changed pledges of eternal love. 

Drisc kissed her while the chaplain 
beamed and she turned to me. “It’s tra- 
ditional for the best man to claim his 
privilege at this point, I believe.” She 
held up her face with eyes closed. 

I leaned over and kissed the bridge 
of her nose. Her eyes opened quickly 
and 1 took both their hands in mine. 
Hers was half-clenched. 

“Congratulations to you both.” 1 said 
but Drisc didn’t hear me, his eyes drink- 
ing in the beauty and wonder of his 
bride. 

At the lodge where Drisc had booked 
reservations for the three of us, I bor- 
rowed the keys to the car while he signed 
in. 1 drove to a liquor store I had spotted 
on the way from the chapel and bought 
a case of the best wine they had to be 
delivered the next day. 

On the card I wrote; “Think of me 
sometime when you drink this. Much 
happiness to both of you. always. Buck.” 

At dinner that evening, near a flicker- 
ing fireplace, Drisc raised his glass; 
“May we always be in each other's hearts 
and destinies.” 

After they had retired, 1 left a call for 
6 a.m. and called the airport for a reser- 
vation on the 7:30 plane to Washington. 
Once back at the apartment, I called 
Purvis, my section chief, and arranged 
a week’s emergency leave. 

“Anything I can do. Buck?” 

“No, Sir; it’s somewhat personal.” 

“Right. If you change your mind, call 
me.” 

I packed a bag and took off for 



Florida. I kept to myself for the next 
seven days, reading a lot and letting 
myself be lulled by the sun and surf. 

When I reported back to the office 
the following Monday, Purvis glanced 
at my tan but didn’t mention it. “Every- 
thing all right. Buck?” 

“Yes, sir; everything’s fine now.” 
“Captain Driscoll called me about two 
hours after you did.” 

“Any message?” 

“He was worried about your emer- 
gency leave, and he said he and Mrs. 
Driscoll were touched by your gift.” 
“Sorry I missed the call.” 

“He checked through here last Thurs- 
day to get dependent clearance for his 
wife to Lunaburg.” He smiled. “An Ex- 
Ter post and her, too. She’s a looker.” 
“That she is,” 1 agreed. 

As I fell back into the routine of my 
duty, Drisc and Deirdre gradually sub- 
sided into the back of my mind. The 
Service was expanding rapidly and new 
bases were opening everywhere. Purvis 
shipped out himself shortly after and 1 
found myself heading the section. Luck 
was smiling on me. I had a good staff 
who knew their work and a year later. 
I was promoted and assigned to San 
Francisco. 

Two days after arrival, I accepted an 
invitation to a cocktail party and met 
Ellen. 

1 remember the moment in detail. She 
was sitting on the other side of the room 
and we were both raising our glasses 
when our eyes me. We knew instantly 
and the half-raised glasses became a 
toast, then a pledge. We were married 
six months later. 

It was one of the happiest periods of 
my life. The work was demanding and 
interesting and the days passed before 
1 realized it. Then there was the never- 
diminishing excitement of known Ellen 
was waiting at our apartment. Then to 
crown my happiness, Peter was born two 
days after our first anniversary. 

One afternoon, when Peter was two 
months old, I stopped at a toy shop on 
an impulse and bought an oversized 
Teddy bear. I was carrying it to my car 
wfien a voice called out: 

“The Service gets them younger every 
year but this is absurd.” 

1 turned and there was Sam Kendall, 
grinning at me and the Teddy bear. I 
swooped on him with a shout of joy and 
we danced each other around in a circle, 
laughing and yelling. 

“Hey, Buck,” he laughed. “Let’s get 
inside somewhere before the MPs hap- 
pen on the three of us.” I stowed the 
bear in my car and Sam and 1 went into 
a bar. 



With our drinks in front of us, he 
lighted his pipe and leaned back, smil- 
ing. “Boy. you are looking better than 
any Spacer has a right to. I notice all 
the gold’s not on your sleeve, either,” 
he said, nodding toward my wedding 
ring. 

I told him all about Ellen and Peter 
then and we both produced pictures. 1 
duly admired his wife and three daugh- 
ters and we ordered another drink. 

“What do you hear of Drisc?” I asked. 

His smile faded and he picked up his 
glass, sipping thoughtfully. “Drisc was 
in Lunaburg, the last 1 heard, about three 
or four months back.” He sipped at his 
drink again. 

“And?” 

He shrugged. “You know how the 
Service is; all kinds of wild scuttlebutt.” 
He suddenly set his glass down hard. 
“Oh. the hell with it! He’s hit the bottle 
and he’s sliding downhill fast. Buck. If 
it wasn’t for what he used to be, he 
would have been booted out by now. 
Chips Morgan told me all about it when 
he passed through Canaveral. He prac- 
tically cried— old unshakable Morgan. 

He threw off the rest of his drink 
angrily and I sat stunned. Finally 1 
asked; “What about Deirdre,- his wife?” 

“What about her?” he demanded. 
“She wasn’t in Lunaburg four months 
before she caught a ride Earthside with 
some feather merchant who owns a 
string of hotels.” 

The conversation was broken. We 
made a few half-hearted attempts to talk 
about other things but we were both glad 
to escape when I made an excuse about 
getting home. 1 glanced back as I left 
but Sam was staring sadly into his empty 
glass and didn’t see me. 

Ellen sensed my mood immediately 
and I gave her a brief account of it. That 
night, while I stared at the darkened 
bedroom ceiling, I felt her hand creep 
into mine. 

Early one afternoon, my section chief 
called me into his office and handed me 
a blue-bordered Service directive. I 
opened it and began reading and felt 
the floor shake. Translated from Service 
jargon, it ordered me to report to Gal- 
veston for enrollment in the Space Col- 
lege. 

My section chief snorted. “You rotor 
snarled star jockey. I’ll be saluting you 
for an admiral at this time next year. 
Go on, take the rest of the afternoon 
off.” 

I rode a cloud home. I had harbored 
secret hopes of going to the College 
someday, every officer does, but I 
couldn’t have dreamed it would come 



Driscoll found he could be married to 
the Space Service, or married to a 
bottle— but not both. 



so soon. 

Ellen looked up in surprise from her 
housecleaning when 1 burst through the 
door with an armload of roses and a 
magnum of champagne. She burst into 
tears when I told her and Peter, seeing 
his mother cry, howled in dismay. 1 
gathered them both in my arms and 
Ellen smiled through her tears. “Oh, 
Dan, I’m so happy for you.” 

The next 10 days were a madhouse 
with the duty at the office and boning 
up on subjects that were so basic I had 
half-forgotten them. I felt guilty at the 
thought of leaving Ellen and Peter for 
three months but even that faded as the 
departure date drew near. 

1 left two days before I was due, 
catching an old style jet. As luck would 
have it, Galveston was socked in by fog 
so we landed at New Orleans. I arranged 
to catch a morning plane and headed 
downtown. 

The cab driver recommended a res- 
taurant far enough away from the tourist 
loop so I was reasonably sure of getting 
a table. It was a good choice, done in 
dark paneling, and with a wide range 
of entrees. 

1 had barely started on my soup when 
someone called my name. I looked up 
and saw, sitting two tables away, Deirdre 
with a frowning man. 

“Buck?” She got up and walked over, 
pulling out the chair opposite me. “I 
thought it was you. What in the world 
brings you to New Orleans?” 



Her smile was as bright as I had re- 
membered it but she had a stiffer man- 
ner about her than before. “I just 
couldn’t believe it when you walked in. 
You look wonderful.” 

“Hello, Deirdre.” 

“I can’t get over it. How long has it 
been?” 

“Your wedding night.” 

Her eyes widened slightly but she pre- 
tended not to hear it. “I’ve often thought 
of you. Buck. Are you surprised?” 

I sipped at my wine. “Very.” 

She leaned forward slightly and 
dropped her voice. “If you don’t have 
anything planned for this evening, we 
could make a real night of it— for old 
time’s sake. What do you say?” 

“Your boyfriend might not like it.” 
She shot a glance at the frowning man 
and tossed her head. “Kenny? He’s no 
problem. All I have to do is . . She 
gasped and a look of pure hatred trans- 
formed her face into a vicious mask. 
“Leave me alone!” 

I turned as a tall, thin man in a wrin- 
kled suit brushed by me and stood, fac- 
ing her. She shrank into her seat and 
screamed: “Don’t come near me!” 

The frowning man had strode over to 
the table with his fist clenched. “Get 
away from her,” he growled at the tall 
man. 

There was a sound of flesh hitting 
flesh and Kenny fell across the table with 
blood streaming from the side of his 
mouth, and Deirdre screamed again and 



again. 

The headwaiter and two busboys 
rushed up and I instinctively inserted 
myself between Deirdre and the tall man 
who tried to shove past me. Suddenly 
I recognized him. 

“Drisc! My god!” He was looking over 
my shoulder at her with his left palm 
raised, as if in supplication. “Drisc!" I 
shouted, shoving my face in front of his. 

His hair was shot through with gray 
and he had needed a shave for at least 
three days but his eyes were horrible, 
like a fallen angel’s. 

The headwaiter and one of the bus- 
boys made a rush at him but I stepped 
in between them, raising my voice. “My 
friend and I were just leaving. I’ll pay 
for the damage but don’t lay a hand on 
us.” 

The headwaiter sized me up, looked 
hard at the Space service emblem, and 
waved the busboys off. “All right: leave 
now and take your friend with you.” 

I threw two 20s on the wreckage of 
the table and spun Drisc around. “We’re 
going now, Drisc; it’s Buck.” 

Recognition dawned in his tortured 
eyes. “Buck?” 

“Let’s get out of here.” 

He looked back at Deirdre. “Let me 
talk to you— please.” 

She seized her glass, miraculously un- 
spilled, and dashed its contents into his 
face. The busboys started toward us. and 
1 pushed him ahead of me through the 
door, hailing a taxi. The headwaiter and 
the busboys hit the sidewalk as the cab 
peeled away from the curb. 

I leaned back, breathing heavily. Drisc 
was slumped forward and after a minute. 
I heard great racking sobs as he mingled 
his tears with the gin on his shirtfront. 

The driver shot a worried glance up 
at the rearview mirror and I told him 
to drop us off at the nearest park. I paid 
him off and steered Drisc to the first 
bench. I looked away until the sobs had 
subsided. 

Finally, he spoke in a dead voice. 
“How have you been. Buck?” 

“Never mind me. What have you been 
doing and where’s your uniform?" 

He looked at me blankly. “I left the 
Service more than a year ago. Hadn’t 
you heard?” 

“Left it?" It hit me like a fist. 

His face contorted and for a moment 
I thought he was going to cry again. “No. 
that’s not true; it left me. You can be 
married to the Service or the bottle but 
not both. I don’t blame them. They let 
me resign instead of booting me out. It 
was my own fault.” 

Anger made me abrupt. “I can tell you 
what your trouble was in one word- 
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Deirdre— if she had . . 

He was suddenly standing over me 
with his fists clenched. “Listen, Buck; 
I love you like a brother but don’t say 
anything against Deirdre or you’ll have 
a fight on your hands. Everyone blames 
her but they don’t know how hard Ser- 
vice life was for her.” 

1 held my tongue and his anger dis- 
solved slowly. “You’re right, Drisc; it’s 
none of my business. What do you say 
we get something to eat? I’m starving.” 
He shook his head. “I wouldn’t be 
good company for you. Buck; too much 
from the old days to get around.” He 
shook my hand. “Good trip. Spacer,” he 
said, then turned on his heel and walked 
quickly into the night. 

T he College was even more demand- 
ing than I had expected and for the 
first two days, I felt hopelessly out of 
my depth. 

On the third day, the logistics instruc- 
tor picked me at random to explain a 
problem in satellite supply. My voice 
sounded unnaturally loud in my ears and 
I was intensely aware of 80 pairs of eyes 
regarding me soberly. The instructor, a 
commodore, threw a few questions at 
me and I answered as best I could, using 
diagrams on the blackboard for illustra- 
tion. He finally released me with a dry: 
“Thank you. Mister” and I fled to my 
seat in relief, feeling I had made myself 
ridiculous. 

After the final class of the day, several 
other students joined me at my table in 
the cafeteria. “You know.” said one, 
“I’ve heard the explanation to that 
problem at least a dozen times but I 
never really grasped it before today.” 
Another nodded. “I’m not sure our old 
buddy here isn’t a ringer they planted 
to keep the rest of us on our toes.” 

I studied harder than I ever had in 
my life, even at the Academy. The days 
were filled with lectures and tests and 
every week a few students turned up 
missing but those of us who stayed 
learned a lot. 

The evenings were given over to more 
study which kept me from missing Ellen 
and Peter too much. I managed to call 
her twice a week and we said the same 
old things that seemed new each time. 

When graduation day finally arrived, 
I was overwhelmed to find I stood third 
in the class. We had a farewell party that 
evening and it was genuinely hard to say 
goodbye to men who had been strangers 
three months before. 

After College, I found a certain defer- 
ence from my fellow officers. My fam- 
ily’s life settled into the nearest thing to 



a routine that the Service allows. Ellen 
and I were not allowed any children after 
Peter, so he became even dearer to us. 

He resembled his mother, fortunately, 
and had her quiet grace. Ellen said he 
was like me for being a stickler in detail. 

I’ve heard civilians deride family life 
in the Service or shake their heads over 
what they suppose is our unsettled exis- 
tence, but it has its own rewards. You 
say goodbye to old friends a lot but, 
without fail, your new duty assignment 
includes friends you’ve served with pre- 
viously so you’re never really a stranger, 
either. 

Jack Grady passed through for a 
weekend on his way to a new station 
the summer Peter was four, and the two 
of them took to each other right away. 

After Ellen finally made him go to 
bed, she withdrew to the kitchen to let 
us trade Service scuttlebutt. 

We talked for awhile and then fell into 
silence. When I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, 1 asked: “What do you hear of 
Drisc, Jack?” 

“I talked with (Curlew about seven 
months back when 1 was passing through 
Lunaburg. You ever serve with him. 
Buck? Oh well, Kurlew put in a couple 
of tours in the old days and he’s a bosun 
on a deep space merchantman now. He 
didn’t actually see the skipper but he 
heard about him on one of the outposts.” 

“Which one?” 

He coughed softly and shifted his eyes. 
“I don’t recollect that he mentioned it. 
Anyway, the skipper’s still out there. He 
won’t come to Earth again.” 

“What did this Kurlew hear about 
him?” 

His jaw pulsed. “The usual bilge thar 
little people talk about men whose boots 
they’re not fit to lick.” His face flushed. 

“Is he still drinking, Jack?” 

“Can you blame him? Being what he 
was and becoming a— and the trouble 
he’s had. He’s the best man I’ll ever 
know, in the Service or out of it, and 
she ruined him.” 

He smiled bleakly. “The thing that 
breaks my heart is thinking of him out 
there, waiting for her like she was going 
to come to him any minute.” 

“Waiting for her? Surely he doesn’t 
expect that she’ll ever come back to 
him?” 

“You don’t know the skipper if you 
think that, Buck. He’ll wait until the stars 
freeze over and wait after that.” 

“But, good lord, it’s hopeless.” 

He nodded grimly. “You know that 
and I know it but the skipper’ll never 
admit it, even to himself. The way he 
figures it, he has to stay on— wherever 



Leviathan fishing on 
Venus was a sport 
Buchanan had wanted to try 
for decades. 
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it was that Kurlew saw him— so she’ll 
know where to come when she does 
come back to him.” 

We drank in silence, each aware of 
the other thinking of Driscoll, hundreds 
of thousands of miles away from Earth 
in some forsaken outpost of the universe, 
waiting for his Deirdre to return to him. 

T he years went by like a flurry of 
leaves and one minute I was helping 
Peter puzzle out his A-B-Cs, and the next 
I was trying to keep up with him in 
calculus. 

My promotion to captain came with 
an assignment to Terra 111 Venus fleet. 
I was elated but felt strange at the idea 
of being separated from Ellen and Peter. 

She tried to put a brave face on it. 
“Two years isn’t forever, darling, and 
Peter will be able to graduate with his 
class.” 

He wanted to go, of course. “You 
could arrange it. Dad; think of what it 
would mean in experience for me. Mom 
and I could rough it.” 

“Not on your life,” 1 said. “Your idea 
of roughing it is to miss lunch. Besides, 
I can see your mother trying to keep you 
at your books with all that sporting life 
a four-hour hop away on Venus.” Ellen 
smiled with me but her eyes were misty. 

The days passed too quickly, and one 
afternoon I was waving goodbye as the 
plane rolled out for takeoff. Processing 
through Diego, much faster than in the 
old days, was quick enough but 1 was 
billeted with a hyroponics engineer on 
the trip up, and learned more than I 
really cared to know about growing to- 
matoes in moondust. 

Earth City, the main community on 
Terra III, was service-run so it was clean 
and well-regulated. Kevin Brice was my 
exec, a young lieutenant who had been 
an ensign in my section during my sec- 
ond tour in San Francisco. He showed 
me around in company with Frank 
Evans, a likable kid whose father had 
been my physics instructor at the Acad- 
emy when Frank was still in kneepants. 

As I was going out the gate that night 
to check out Little Denver, Frank was 
lying in wait for me with Ike Urich and 
Dave Kerr, two of the savviest Spacers 
who had ever promoted a liberty. 

I shook my head in mock bewilder- 
ment. “Until this minute. 1 thought this 
duty was a step upward in my career, 
not Devil’s Island.” 

“Howdy, Buck!” whooped Ike. nearly 
toppling me with an affectionate clap 
on the shoulder. Dave, half his size, 
grinned like a jack-o-lantern. “Welcome 
aboard. Skipper. Drinks on you?” 



Frank joined in our laughter, feeling 
like an old hand with the veteran 
Spacers. 

Frank piloted a base hovercraft to 
Little Denver. The buildings were of 
petroflex but were thrown up randomly, 
rather than in neat rows, giving it a 
raffish look. 

I followed them to a bar whose neon 
sign proclaimed “Max’s Place.” Kerr 
held the door open for us. “This is where 
the Spacers drink. Skipper. You get a 
square shake here.” 

When we were seated, Ike held up his 
hand. “Fellow star jockeys, this is an 
occasion so we’re going to initiate the 
skipper right.” He winked broadly at the 
others and ordered a round of glis from 
the waiter. 

I lifted a small glass of the clear liquid 
apprehensively. 

“Don’t let it throw you. Skipper,” said 
Dave. “It’s just like good old Earthside 
corn.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Ike, “but with a kick 
to it. The way I hear, they distill it from 
Venus water-root and turpentine.” 

“The turpentine dilutes it,” chimed in 
Frank. 

I took a cautious sip and waited. 
Nothing happened and I was raising the 
glass to my lips again when Frank put 
his hand on my arm. “Wait.” 

Just then, a depth charge went off 
athwart of my belt and a glow like a 
launching left my stomach on a true 
course for my head. I sputtered and 
opened my mouth, nose and ears to 
divert it before it took the top of my 
skull off. 

The drinkers at the other tables 
laughed sympathetically and I kept 
opening and closing my mouth until the 
crisis had passed. “Now you’re a veteran. 
Skipper,” said Frank. “I threw off my 
first glass in one gulp.” 

“That is some drink.” I finally gasped. 
“Anyone ever get used to it?” 

“A few get too used to it,” said Dave. 
“Corley was a Spacer Second Class when 
I first signed aboard here. He developed 
a taste for glis and was putting away two, 
three jugs every week. One morning he 
woke up and couldn’t see anymore.” 
Ike nudged him. “Speaking of glis- 
worms, look who’s here.” 

A skeletal man with white hair, 
propped scarecrow fashion against the 
bar, was regarding us with sunken eyes. 

“Frankie the Lush,” said Dave. “I 
figured him for dead out on the Rim 
somewhere. What’s it been? Four, six 
months?” 

A man at the next table picked up 
his bottle and beat it on the table top 



in a quickening rhythm. Others around 
the room took it up immediately, and 
the bartender went over to the scarecrow 
and said something to him, shoving a 
bill across the counter. He picked it up 
and shoved it into his pocket and walked 
to the center of the room. 

A full-throated cry of “Song! Song!” 
filled the bar and Frank leaned toward 
me, eyes sparkling. “You’re in for a real 
treat. Buck.” 

A horrible suspicion burst into my 
mind and it was confirmed a second later 
when the skeleton began his song: 

“Oh. Danny boy, the pipes, the 
pipes are calling . . .” 

Drisc. 

The bar was quiet now, save for the 
clear lift of song that traced out memo- 
ries half-forgotten, for lost innocence 
and long-departed love. 

“But come ye back when summer’s 
in the meadow 

Or when the valley’s hushed and 
white with snow . . .” 

Each man sat motionless, listening, 
remembering. Dave Kerr, who had been 
making bawdy jokes a minute before, 
watched intently, unaware of the sudden 
mist in his eyes. Ike Urich stared help- 
lessly, mouth open, and Frank, 24 at the 
most, strained to catch the sheer beauty 
of it as though it had eluded him for 
a century. 

The song ended with Drisc's voice 
dropping low and caressing the final 
note in unbelievable, haunting sadness. 
“God, oh god,” whispered Dave in what 
was more of a benediction than an oath. 

The silence deepened for the space of 
two heartbeats, then was split by a thun- 
derous ovation punctuated with cries of 
“More! More!” 

Drisc turned abruptly and walked off 
the floor, unaware or indifferent to the 
applause. I caught up with him at the 
door and placed my hand on his 
shoulder. I felt him slump slightly as he 
stopped. “Hello. Buck." he said without 
turning around. “I thought it was you.” 

He turned to face me and I blanched. 
Only his eyes were recognizable. His hair 
was white and he bore a scar on his left 
cheek that was years old. 

“Drisc. Drisc.” 

He smiled sadly. “Time passes; people 
change.” 

Evans, Kerr and Urich were regarding 
us in frank curiosity. “Wait here,” I said 
and walked back to the table. “Sorry to 
run out on you but I have to talk to 
an old friend. The evening’s on me." I 
dropped a 50-credit note on the table 



and went out with Drisc. 

A dozen questions w'ere on my tongue 
but the stares of the Spacers and passing 
merchantmen made me hold them. 

“I got a room nearby. Buck,” said 
Drisc. “We can talk there.” 

We turned off onto a narrow street 
and he unlocked the door of a standard 
Space cubicle. He nodded to the only 
chair in the room and, when I was 
seated, sat on the edge of the bed. 
“Well. Buck.” 

“Well. Drisc." 

The silence deepened until w'e laughed 
simultaneously from embarrassment. 
“What are you doing here, Drisc?” 

“I could ask you the same question.” 
“I was assigned here.” 

“You might say I assigned myself 
here.” 

“What do you do for a living?” 

“I sing; you heard me tonight.” 

“Is that all?” 

“It’s what I do best. 1 was a Spacer 
once; now I’m a singer. It’s not so bad; 
Max slipped me a 20 and it was the third 
place I’ve hit tonight. I make out.” 

1 was trying to lind a tactful way to 
phrase the next question but he antici- 
pated it. “I’m sure you’ve heard my 
soubriquet, ‘Frankie the Lush.’ Oh, don’t 
be so embarrassed; I earned the name. 
But I’m dried out now. Buck.” His face 
clouded briefly. “I woke up one day in 
my own filth, with every nerve screaming 
for a drink. My hands were trembling 
so bad I couldn't open the door to get 
to a bar. I got panicky and began 
screaming and then I passed out. I don’t 
know how many hours I lay there but 
when I came to, I knew I’d put a gun 
to my head before I’d ever take another 
drink. I nearly died in my cabin out on 
the Rim but I won. Buck; I won.” 

I felt a catch in my throat. He smiled 
with some of the old warmth. 

“I make the swing around the Circle; 
Bradbury, High Toledo, Anything Goes, 
Little Denver, Earth City. The bartend- 
ers used to buy my songs for a jug but 
now they have to pay in cash.” 

“Why don’t you go home to Earth, 
Drisc? You could arrange transport eas- 
ily enough. I could do it for you.” 

He shook his head. “I’ll never lift 
Earth again; it’s been too long.” 
“What’s the real reason?” 

He looked at me sharply. “You were 
always quick. Buck. All right, then I’m 
waiting for Deirdre.” 

I said nothing. 

“When she decides to return, I want 
her to know where I’ll be. And she will 
come back some day.” 

We talked a little of Grady and the 



old days on Burroughs and, after a de- 
cent interval. 1 left. 

T he post kept me busy for several 
weeks and I saw Drisc only once 
more before he left for his cabin on the 
Rim. “I’ll keep in touch,” I promised 
him. He smiled. “Drop in anytime. 
Buck; you’ll always be welcome.” 

As it turned out, it was nearly four 
months before I saw him again. We had 
a sudden run of merchant ships putting 
in for supplies and maintenance, and 
four of them were in our docks at the 
same time for a cone to fin overhaul. 

“It’s a new boom. Skipper,” declared 
one elated merchant captain. “Everyone 
and his sister’s aunt is sinking a shaft 
from the Moon to Uranus and a lot of 
rocks in between. Two more trips and 
I’ll have a big enough stake to wildcat 
on a little asteroid I know about.” 

It made me think of an old pre-sensory 
film I had seen as a boy, with the covered 
wagons California-bound, rolling past a 
fort that had marked the edge of explo- 
ration not long before. I smiled at myself 
thinking of the newcomers as greenhorns 
traveling into Apacheland. 

And then one day, the din ceased and 
we had only one ship in the dock. I 
signed out, letting Brice know where I 
was going. “She’s your baby until Mon- 
day morning, Kevin.” 

It took only an hour by hovercraft to 
get to the Rim but it seemed much 
longer. After High Toledo, I saw only 
two deserted shacks and, during the last 
20 minutes, nothing at all. 

Drisc’s cabin was about 300 yards 
inside the farthest reach of the dome and 
he was standing in front of it when I 
sat it down and alighted. 

“1 thought it might be you,” he said 
as I walked up to him. His grip was 
strong as we shook hands and he looked 
a little more filled out than the last time 
we had seen each other. As if reading 
my mind, he said: “No relapses. Buck.” 
His cabin was the standard Space de- 
sign but he had painted it Service blue. 
He had a minimum of furniture inside. 
As he showed me around, I noticed a 
screen blocking off a comer of his bed- 
room. 

For dinner we had space rations that 
tasted almost like Earthside food. “I 
cook a lot for myself,” he said, “and I 
experiment a lot; a few spices can work 
wonders.” I sensed pride at the modest 
accomplishment despite the self- 
deprecatory tone. It struck me then how 
lonely he was most of the time. 

After dinner, he disappeared into the 
kitchen and was out a moment later 



carrying a bottle of wine and a single 
glass. He winked at me. “Special oc- 
casion.” 

He carefully poured the glass half-full 
and ceremoniously extended it to me. 
“You’ll forgive me if I don’t join you,” 
he said, almost formally. “If I may, 
however, I would suggest a toast to the 
Service and the friendships formed 
within it.” 

I raised the glass in salute to him and 
he nodded as I drank it. 

It was one of those evenings of rare 
beauty when you wonder as you look 
at the sky why you have allowed the 
routine of life to claim most of your time. 

The stars, somehow seeming brighter 
when viewed from the curve of the 
dome, wheeled in silent splendor across 
a million miles of night. It was like the 
Iowa of my boyhood. Burroughs and the 
mute vastness on the far side of the 
Charted Areas. 

The song rose so naturally that I was 
hardly aware of it until it claimed me. 

“Believe me. if all those endearing 
young charms 

Which I gaze on so fondly to- 
day . . .” 

His eyes were fixed on the sky but 
he was singing to Deirdre; to his lost, 
sweet bride who would come back to 
him someday when life turned cruel. 

“Thou would still be adored as this 
moment thou art; 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will . . .” 

The effortless structure of the song was 
a haven for her against the universe; 
solid, enduring, eternal. 

“And around the dear ruin each 
wish of my heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly 
still." 

I sipped my wine and watched the 
stars. After awhile, Drisc came out of 
his reverie and remembered me. I pro- 
duced a box of cigars, the kind 1 remem- 
bered he had liked on Burroughs. As if 
to make up for forgetting me when his 
mind had wandered off to Deirdre. he 
sang a number of my favorite songs 
including “To Celia” and “Beautiful 
Dreamer.” 

When we both began to yawn, he 
showed me to the room he had prepared 
for me and said good night. Sleep came 
swiftly. 

I awakened early while the light was 
touching the edges of the dome, and 
listened, f heard a sustained murmuring 
that stopped for a moment and then 
began again. 



Driscoll knew that some 
day Deirdre would come 
looking for him, so he 
stayed in space, waiting. 



I walked quietly to Drisc’s room and 
softly opened the door. His window was 
curtained but 1 could see his lips forming 
words: “Deirdre— dear one.” I looked 
over at the alcove formed by the screen 
and the pictures on the wall. 

Three were of Deirdre alone, and the 
other was of them on their wedding day; 

I recognized the green dress. A silver 
frame held their marriage license, 
creased as though it had been balled up 
and then pressed smooth. 

I withdrew quietly and went to my 
room to sleep until I heard him making 
breakfast in the kitchen. 

The next two days were serene as we 
recalled the old times and lamented the 
filling up of the universe with civilians. 
He sang at night and 1 sipped wine and 
looked at the stars. 

Sunday evening as I climbed back into 
the hovercraft, he reached up to shake 
my hand. “Remember, Drisc. the next 
time you make the swing, you’re spend- 
ing a few days with me at Earth City.” 

He smiled and waved in agreement 
as I revved the engines and took off. 

It was well I had gotten a weekend 
off because the docks began filling up 
again and we found ourselves working 
long days every day of the week. What 
would have been considered a busy 
schedule when I arrived at Earth City 
became routine as the merchantmen 
logged through. We were assigned a 
dozen more Spacers and built two addi- 
tional docks and it eased up somewhat 
even though we still kept busy. 

A station was going up on Venus itself 
and Kevin Brice was beside himself with 
excitement. “Did you ever go after a 
leviathan. Buck?” He shook his head in 
wonder. “1 went to the Academy with 
Karl Silas's son. Art. and we spent part 
of our graduation leave on Venus. Karl 
took us out one day and I hooked one. 
It leaped and what I had thought was 
a fairly large whale turned out to be just 
the head of the brute.” 

Kevin's excitement was contagious. I 
had heard some space tales of leviathans 
before but had thought they were just 
that. “There’s no way to describe it. 
Buck; they’re incredible." 

But any thoughts I had entertained of 
a fishing expedition blew out of my 
mind entirely when Drisc appeared at 
my quarters just after dinner one night. 

We had barely exchanged greetings 
when he said: “There's something go- 
ing on I feel I should report to you. 
Captain." 

His formality impressed me and I 
nodded. “Go ahead.” 

“Perhaps I’m just a meddlesome old 



has-been but I’ll risk that. Have you met 
a man named Hugh Jackson?” 

“Jackson of Metrospace? The engi- 
neer? He logged through with a pro- 
specting crew for the interior about eight 
months ago. Why?” 

“If I'm right, and 1 would wager a 
good deal on it. Mr. Jackson and his men 
<tre doing more than just prospecting.” 

“Spell it out. Drisc.” 

“I haven’t actually seen anything, 
mind you. but I hear a lot of talk on 
the Circle." He blushed slightly. “With 
my past reputation, people are not quite 
as careful in their conversation around 
me as they would be with others. Any- 
way, to make it short. I think he has 
been sinking shafts for wholesale min- 
ing.” 

I sat bolt upright. “That’s illegal. 
What’s more, it’s dangerous. If he rup- 
tures a subterranean vault, it could blow 
out the stabilization system." 

“I know; I was an engineer officer.” 

I hesitated. “We went over their gear 
pretty thoroughly when they arrived. 1 
made sure they didn’t have anything 
banned in the Trade Treaty’s section on 
mineral detection and testing." 

Drisc stared at the floor. “1 will not 
name names of those who have be- 
friended me. Buck, but 1 know at least 
a dozen who would accept shipments 
from Earth that were billed as farming 
implements or hardware goods and turn 
them over to Mr. Jackson for a consid- 
eration. I know you to be a very thor- 
ough officer but with the work load you 
have had in the past months, can you 
honestly say that you or your crew have 
inspected every shipment the way you 
would normally?” 

He saw my reaction and pressed the 
point. “Four or five laserspades and two 
nuke motors could transform a promis- 
ing site into a bonanza; that is. until it 
blew.” 

“And all of us with it.” 1 answered. 
1 checked my watch. “They’d be done 
for today but I’m going to pay our Mr. 
Jackson a visit before breakfast tomor- 
row.” 

I called Evans and told him to report 
with Urich and Kerr to my quarters next 
morning. His voice was excited. “What 
is it. Skipper? Something big. I'll bet." 

“Maybe nothing. Frank. Tell Urich 
and Kerr to keep it to themselves and 
I’ll see the three of you at 0600." 

Drisc declined my offer to stay the 
night. “Next time. Buck. I’m on the 
swing around the Circle and my audi- 
ence awaits." His smile became pensive. 
“It's possible I’m wrong. 1 hope 1 am.” 
turn to page 88 
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EUROPEANS IN SPACE 

from page 33 

vehicle’s guidance system. 

Their actions were widely interpreted 
as a political trade-off with the French 
to gain support for a United Kingdom 
favorite— the Maritime satellite (or 
Marots) program. With their large ocean 
merchant fleet, the English have long 
desired an efficient means of com- 
municating with their ships at sea; a 
satellite relay is the obvious solution, but 
the French have balked at the proposal 
largely because their fleet is much 
smaller and correspondingly would ben- 
efit less from Marots. 

Now the situation is different, and 
funding for the $90 million Marots is 
assured by the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many and France. The smaller nations 
have pledged the remaining 9% costs, 
except for the landlocked Swiss, who 
have— understandably— lacked enthusi- 
asm from the start. Initial Marots opera- 
tions are expected before 1980. 

The bickering and back-room dealing 
so common in ELDO is in sharp contrast 
with the smoothly functioning scientific 
arm of European space efforts. The Eu- 
ropean Space Research Organization 
(ESRO) is a multinational body like its 
cousin ELDO, but has had better luck 
in presenting a united program of space 
exploration primarily because its avowed 
interests transcend the political disunity 
of Europe. 

Considering that all European space 
activities receive only one-sixth of the 
current U .S. space budget, or about $550 
million, and that a sizable chunk goes 
straight to ELDO, the scientific work 
done by ESRO is of exceptionally high 
quality and ingenuity. In the years since 
1968 ESRO has placed seven satellites 
carrying 49 experiments designed and 
provided by member-state scientists in 
Earth orbit, and many more are planned. 

One example is the ESRO-II/lris— 
ESRO-I/ Boreas program begun in May 
of 1968 with the launching of the first- 
designated probe by an American Scout 
rocket. ESRO-II/lris collected data on 
solar and galactic cosmic ray sources and 
other spaceborne elementary particles 
with seven experiment packages fur- 
nished by French, English and Nether- 
lands laboratories. A year and six 
months later a virtual duplicate of the 
first satellite was fired, ESRO-I/ Boreas. 
By comparing the data furnished by the 
twin satellites, ESRO scientists had an 
unprecedented opportunity for checking 
the reliability of information gathered 
by spacecraft in orbit. 

Meanwhile, ESRO succeeded in plac- 
ing another pair of near-duplicates into 
space. The two HEOS satellites, 



launched in 1968 and 1972 measured the 
interplanetary magnetic fields and the 
elusive “solar wind,” that faint stream 
of particles believed to originate in the 
atmosphere of the sun. 

The overall success with the two 
F1EOS satellites encouraged ESRO of- 
ficials to accelerate their latest and most 
ambitious project, a scientific probe 
aimed to come within 45 million kilo- 
meters of the surface of the sun, or about 
one-third the distance of the orbit of the 
Earth. Appropriately designated Helios, 
the experimental package was scheduled 
to be lofted on September 18, 1974 from 
Cape Canaveral with a U.S. Titan-Cen- 
taur combination providing the high- 
velocity boost necessary for a near-solar 
trajectory. 

Helios is shaped like a large aluminum 
bobbin decked out with an array of 
broadcasting antennas, reflectors and a 
long traverse boom tipped with an ex- 
perimental magnetometer designed to 
measure the magnetic field of the sun 
to a degree never before possible. Be- 
cause the Helios is obviously such a 
daring venture, NASA assistance has 
been requested not only in the final 
launch, but also in testing since the pro- 
gram began several years ago. One of 
the most difficult problems Helios engi- 
neers have to contend with is the extreme 
differential in solar radiation between 
the region of space around Earth and 
that near the sun. Thermal testing has 
been rigorous and now Helios is deemed 
capable of withstanding the heat fluctu- 
ation it is expected to encounter. 

Helios will be the very first time the 
European space consortium has decided 
to push out into interplanetary space, 
but it will not be the last. Another Helios 
probe will be sent into a similar solar 
orbit in 1976 if the first unit performs 
as anticipated. 

After that? ESRO planners have been 
reluctant to publicly proclaim the objec- 
tive of their next deep-space shot, but 
some observers feel that ESRO will next 
tackle a most difficult task: launching 
a scientific probe either near or into 
Halley’s Comet when it swings by Earth 
in 1986. As with Helios, ESRO is ex- 
pected to use the booster hardware of 
NASA for most future scientific mis- 
sions, as the L-3S simply will not have 
the power to give interplanetary missions 
the requisite speed to escape the tug of 
Earth’s gravitational field. 

The L-3S may, though, be employed 
for several other ESRO orbital flights. 
They include a meteorological satellite 
called Meteostat, and the European 
Communications Satellite (ECS). The 



first is still in the advance planning stage, 
with probable date of firing not until 
about 1977. But the ECS is well along 
toward completion and is ranked as one 
of Europe’s most pressing space objec- 
tives. 

The ESRO community has had the 
idea of a geosynchronous com- 
munications relay satellite in mind ever 
since the early 1960s, when Telstar 
proved that it was possible to bridge 
ocean and land gaps without the use of 
delicate and expensive ground cable 
nets. The British government and in- 
dustry are largely responsible for the 
construction of an OTS (Orbital Test 
Satellite), which will be the forerunner 
of more powerful satellites due to go up 
in the 1980s. The OTS is slated for a 
1976 launch from Cape Canaveral with 
a three-year active lifetime; larger, later 
descendants of OTS will work for more 
than double that figure. Before they do, 
however, OTS must “get the bugs out” 
of a complicated nine-station system of 
satellite-guidance and radio transmis- 
sion/reception bases set up in an arc 
from Belgium to the south of Spain. 

Another ESRO program which has not 
had the fanfare of OTS but serves 
equally pressing needs is the English 
rocket Skylark. Though not as impres- 
sive as the muscular French missiles, the 
single-stage Skylark compensates by of- 
fering a unique range of special services, 
including high-altitude X-ray research, 
air sampling and pollution-spotting, and 
even ground surveying with a compact 
arrangement of cameras and filters. 

The Skylark began operations in 1955 
as a simple unguided sounding rocket 
similar to the U.S. Aerobee, but it has 
enjoyed an unusually long lifespan be- 
cause the English have refused to let it 
become obsolete. Instead, the Skylark 
now employs a section-assembly tech- 
nique that allows the basic model Sky- 
lark to be stretched up to 12 meters in 
length to accommodate special equip- 
ment loads, and since the missile lifts 
off with the aid of a low-acceleration 
booster the cargo can be of a more frag- 
ile nature than other comparable missiles 
would allow. The entire system, includ- 
ing Skylarks, launcher, ground tracking 
gear and radio receivers can be hauled 
in by truck and assembled in a few days, 
depending on the mission to be flown. 

Lately, the Skylark was revamped to 
perform Earth Resources observations. 
It was the first such rocket vehicle ever 
offered at a price the so-called underde- 
veloped nations could afford; and they 
are interested. In one 1973 flight, a Sky- 
lark provided data on corn cultivation 
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over an area 20 miles square, at a cost 
lower than conventional aerial photo- 
surveying. This decade Skylark missions 
will include forestry and hydrological 
observations around the world. 

A s might be expected, the division of 
^the European space effort into two 
mostly exclusive groups is artificial and 
tends to hamper the formulation of a 
balanced space program. ELDO and 
ESRO representatives have come to rec- 
ognize this weakness, and this year they 
expect it to be resolved with the creation 
of the all-inclusive European Space 
Agency. 

Formal ceremonies to meld ELDO 
and ESRO into the single ESA were due 
to take place on April 1, 1974, but un- 
forseen political problems delayed the 
inauguration of this “mini-NASA,” as 
Kenneth W. Gatland, the Editor of 
Spaceflight termed it. The death of 
Georges Pompidou, President of France 
followed by the resignation of West Ger- 
man Chancellor Willy Brandt set back 
the signing date of the ESA charter. The 
main reason was because the two coun- 
tries’s respective caretaker governments 
wished to wait until new elections es- 
tablished firm national leaders and cab- 
inets. 

Once the European Space Agency is 
underway, it will assume responsibility 
for ESRO’s most ambitious and far- 
reaching international cooperative pro- 
gram of all: the Spacelab project. In the 
journal Spaceflight, the Spacelab unit 
was described as “Europe’s major con- 
tribution to man-in-space,” representing 
the boldest technological gamble Euro- 
pean space interests have taken since the 
V-2 program of three decades ago. 

Briefly, Spacelab will be the first re- 
usable space station. Like the NASA 
space shuttle, Spacelab has been envi- 
sioned from the start as having the capa- 
bility to be flown into near-Earth orbit 
again and again, effectively replacing the 
costly one-shot space stations of the past 
like Skylab and Soyuz which were used 
and then abandoned. 

Initial designs of Spacelab now see it 
as a cylindrical structure 19 meters in 
length and 4.6 meters in diameter, 
jveighing some 9,000 kilograms. These 
specifications were worked out over a 
period of two years between ESRO and 
NASA and are considered “final,” be- 
cause Spacelab will have to fit into the 
cargo bay of the space shuttle’s air- 
plane-like Orbiter section for launching 
and recovery each mission. In addition 
to planning Spacelab, the European 
space consortium has agreed to develop 



and manufacture a hook-on “pallet,” 
that will contain telescopes and other 
gear requiring direct access to space. 

Spacelab will be able to support a crew 
of up to twelve (and according to the 
NASA/ESRO agreement on Spacelab, 
many crewmembers will be European 
scientists and technicians; undoubtedly 
some of them will be women.) in relative 
comfort, without any need forspacesuits. 
Virtually all the scientific and industrial 
tasks Spacelab will undertake will be 
directed from within the cabin of the 
station; only rarely will anyone need to 
venture outside during a flight. 

A typical Spacelab mission in the early 
1980s would begin with the station 
nested firmly inside the hold of the 
shuttle Orbiter, which lifts off with all 
engines running at full power creating 
an enormous yellow-white fireball over 
Cape Canaveral. A half-hour later the 
Orbiter has entered a low, convenient 
orbit and sets about deploying Spacelab. 
First, clamshell doors along the back of 
the Orbiter split apart and the grappling 
clamps retract; ponderously, the tubular 
bulk of the station swings out until it 
is at right angles with the roof of the 
Orbiter and joined only by a narrow 
umbilical tunnel to the spaceplane’s for- 
ward section. Inside Spacelab the crew 
is occupied checking out the various life 
support systems, the air-circulating 
pumps, the water storage tanks and the 
important freon piping network that will 
keep the interior temperature at a nor- 
mal shirtsleeve level. Once satisfied their 
living quarters are shipshape, the scien- 
tific equipment stowed on the space- 
ward-pointing end of the station in the 
pallet is extended and work begins. 

Scientific and industrial research 
aboard Spacelab can take many forms. 
One mission might include measuring 
the X-ray emissions from the huge black 
hole some astronomers suspect is at the 
center of the Milky Way; another flight 
could be spent mapping submarine 
ocean currents; a third might explore the 
tantalizing prospects of forming super- 
strong metal alloys in the weightless 
environment of space. The possibilities 
are nearly endless, and Spacelab should 
allow such experimentation to proceed 
unhindered for up to a full month with 
a minimum crew on hand. 

By then, however, both Spacelab and 
the accompaning Orbiter will be near 
the limit of their support capabilities. 
The pallet withdrawn and the Spacelab 
returned to its secure quarters inside the 
Orbiter, the entire assemblage returns to 
the five-mile-long runway at the Cape. 
There the Spacelab is lifted out and 



refitted, refurbished and refueled for its 
next mission; the pallet is also detached 
and inspected and another one with dif- 
ferent instruments is mated with the 
station. In another hangar the shuttle 
Orbiter is readied for another launch 
with Spacelab. 

NASA officials freely admit that 
Spacelab is one of the big reasons for 
the rapid development of the space shut- 
tle program, a program which has come 
under fire in Congress because of its high 
cost: about $5 billion. For their part, the 
nine-member states involved in the fiscal 
contribution to Spacelab are deeply 
committing themselves to the extent of 
over a billion dollars for a single Space- 
lab flight unit to be delivered to NASA 
in 1978. For many of the contributors 
this is a healthy investment in space. 
West Germany is paying nearly 55%, 
Italy 18%, France 10%, the United King- 
dom 6.3%, with Belgium, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Spain and Switzerland 
covering the final 1 1 .6%. Considering the 
short term of expenditure and the rela- 
tive cost per person, the Spacelab project 
for Europeans means an outlay greater 
than the space shuttle does for Ameri- 
cans, and is a good reason for seeing 
Europe as the vital heart of space re- 
search in the 1970s. 

However, Spacelab is more than just 
a single expense for the nations involved. 
It is also a calculated gamble. 

Recently one of the pair of industrial 
consortiums bidding for the Spacelab 
contract announced that European tech- 
nological skill was such that the station 
could be built from existing components 
and hardware; there was no need for 
the kind of on-going research that drove 
up the price of Apollo into the tens of 
billions. The group, headed by ENRO 
VFW-Fokker, believed that once the 
first Spacelab had proved itself attractive 
both in terms of operating cost and re- 
turned benefits in knowledge, they ex- 
pected to lease or sell additional units 
to NASA and large industrial corpora- 
tions. 

ENRO VFW-Fokker avoided the 
zealous type of overconfidence that has 
run another, earlier all-European ven- 
ture into the ground. The members of 
the European Space Agency are well 
aware that programs like the Concorde 
SST suddenly can turn from being fiscal 
winners into albatrosses, and that keep- 
ing leadership in a given field today is 
tough work, indeed. Even now with 
Marots, Helios and Spacelab scheduled, 
ESA officials are casting anxious glances 
East. Reportedly, they are worried about 
Japanese competition. . . . O 
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From: T. Wisely 
To: The Editor 
Date: November 13 
Sir: I hate to complain, and the 
cayenne-curry-wintergreen smell is 
almost gone, but now something is 
wrong with the heating system. I’m 
sure I didn’t touch anything, but the 
air is so cold I can see my breath, 
and my typewriter keeps freezing. 
Wisely sat. shivering, until he heard 
the swoosh-pop of a message arrival. It 
was not in answer to his note. 

From: The Editor 
To: All Employees 
Date: November 13 
The UNIVERSAL GOURMET 
Monthly Staff Banquet will be held 
on payday, November 15, in the 
first-floor conference room. 

All new employees are especially 
urged to come and make the ac- 
quaintance of their co-workers. 

Well, that required no answer. His 
mouth watered. Food! He picked up the 
next letter. 

Dear Universal Gourmet, 

I’m expecting three fives of guests 
at Samplain. / realize the holidays 
have their own traditional foods, hut 
I 'm tired of serving the same old things 
the same old way. Do you know any 
new ways to serve Man? 

Wisely swallowed hard and closed his 
eyes, sympathizing, for the first time in 
his life, with hamburgers, lutefisk, and. 
even, canned beans. This had to be a 
joke, of course. He was composing a 
suitable putdown when the message bell 
rang. 

From: The Editor 
To: Trencher Wisely 
Date: November 13 
Your presence is particularly re- 
quested at the Staff Banquet. It will 
be a valuable opportunity for all of 
us to aid your assimilation into the 
UNIVERSAL GOURMET family. 

The banquet will incidentally, be 
organized along the lines of a tradi- 
tional luau. Please come dressed ac- 
cordingly. 

A luau! How nice, in this bleak, snowy 
weather. Wisely looked again at the let- 
ter. 

Dear Reader, (he began) 

Sorry, but our files here at Univer- 
sal 'Gourmet do not list . . . 

No, that wasn’t strictly correct. “A 
search of our files fails to reveal?” All 
right, search, then. He reached over to 
the computer console and tapped out 
MAN (HOMO SAPIENS). METHODS 



OF PREPARATION . . . 

What he read on the screen made him 
half-rise from his chair and try the door 
handle. The door was locked. He sat 
down again, slowly and carefully, and 
thought. Then he began to type: 

Dear Reader, 

Aloha! Here’s Universal Gourmet’s 
special Samplain recipe for Long Pig, 
Polynesian Style. First, select your 
specimen carefully . . . 

When finished he bundled all the let- 
ters together, as customary, and sent 
them to the Editor. He sat motionless, 
staring at the ventilator, expecting a 
cloud of noxious gas, or— what? He did 
not know. His chair creaked and sagged. 
He heard the swoosh-pop of a message 
arriving, and opened the pneumatic tube 
with shaking hands. 

From: The Editor 
To: Trencher Wisely 
Date: November 13 

You are terminated as of this date. 
Wisely fell to the floor as something 
emerged from the ventilator and smote 
him between the eyes. 

S omehow he found himself in the ele- 
vator, then in the lobby, and finally 
outside in the grey November afternoon. 
He was shaking, and his forehead ached. 
He raised a hand to touch it and looked 
at purple-stained fingers. Blood? 

He stopped in front of a store and 
looked in one of the window-mirrors. 
There he stood, thin, short, raggedly- 
dressed, with a purple smear across his 
forehead. As he looked closer he could 
see lettering. It was a struggle to read 
in the mirror, but he finally deciphered: 
REJECTED; NOT SUITABLE FOR 
OUR NEEDS AT THIS TIME. THE 
EDITOR. 

He staggered home, thinking how 
good and nourishing canned beans and 
peanut butter were. 

MEMO 

From: The President, Stellar Em- 
ployment Service 
To: All Employment Interviewers 
Date: November 14 
When interviewing in the cooking 
and food-writing fields, be espe- 
cially on the lookout for a prospective 
gourmet question-and-answer col- 
umnist (preferably of Polynesian an- 
cestry) weighing in excess of 300 lbs. 
UNIVERSAL GOURMET Maga- 
zine, one of our most valued clients, 
says they have an immediate opening. 

O 



AND ONE MADE 
OF AIR 

from page 47 

blessed image so as to give thanks and 
praise. 

One tried to steal from me. though I 
had nothing to take. I talked with him 
and he went out to preach before me. 

One tried to kill me and said I was 
a blasphemer, an unholy man and he 
told me I would learn to repent when 
God came to save those who really loved 
him. I touched him, and he went out 
to heal the sick and the injured in my 
name. 

I walked through every land, saw 
every people, and even I learned. I 
learned about humans and life and the 
joys and the sadnesses which all had. 
Which I had once had also. 

Until the day came that I had to de- 
cide. I went high up into a mountain 
among the cliffs, the snow and the biting 
cold; where nothing but the distant 
moaning of the arctic wind made known 
its presence. There to sit and ponder and 
deliberate. And when I had come to a 
final decision, I came down out of the 
desolate peaks and made my way to a 
beautiful warm part of the world where 
I stood. 

A tear came to my eye and I brushed 
it away. There was a roaring in my head 
and my knees crumpled beneath me and 
1 fell to the ground, my face in my hands, 
and I wept. 

As quickly as it had come it left and 
when I opened my eyes and looked 
about me there was but dust and smoke. 
Debris and ruins. Silence and stillness. 
Nothing. And no one. 

Until the raucous signalling from the 
ship thundered within me. 1 bade them 
come down and sat on a rock to wait. 

They walked toward me over the sand, 
their high-striding feet kicking up clouds 
of reddish dust with each step they took. 

They weren’t happy with me. 

“What have you done? This was not 
.supposed to happen! You were to have 
started it over again. It might have been 
successful the third time.” 

They stood like puzzled children 
around me. I shook my head, smiling 
and got slowly up from the rock. “No. 
I didn’t want to take the chances. It’s 
much better this way.” I turned away 
from the gloom and the anguish on their 
faces and started toward the flatness 
stretching eternally before me. I knew 
I still had a long way to go, but I was 
in much better shape than the last God 
who had tried. 

I wouldn’t kill myself, no, but I gazed 
mournfully about me and knew 1 was 
still a madman. 
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MY TRUE HARP 

from page 83 

“I hope so. too. but right or wrong. 
I appreciate you coming to me with it.” 

F rank. Ike and Dave were waiting at 
the hovercraft as I stepped out of 
my quarters next morning. Ike was 
yawning and rubbing the sleep out of 
his eyes but Frank and Dave were ex- 
cited. 

I filled them in during the flight while 
Frank conned structures through the 
scope. Fie listed three uncharted build- 
ings in a rough cluster about a mile from 
the Metrospace office. 

We glided down and walked to the 
mess hall. Ten pairs of eyes swung at 
us as we paused in the doorway. 

“Which of you is Mr. Jackson?” I 
asked. 

A mustached man, older than the 
others by a score of years, stood up at 
the end of the table. “I’m Jackson. Cap- 
tain. What can I do for you?” 

His voice was unruffled but I caught 
a few fast looks exchanged by the others. 

“I'd like to talk to you privately if we 
may.” 

He shrugged and walked past me 
through the doorway and I followed him 
to his office. “Well. Captain?” 

“I'll come directly to the point. I have 
information that you and your men are 
sinking mining shafts in violation of the 
Trade Treaty. I'm here to investigate.” 
His laugh was easy. “I’m afraid you 
and your boys have got up early and 
had a long ride for nothing.” The 
laugher suddenly died. “Where did you 
pick up that wild rumor?" 

“My informant is not given to wild 
speculation. It is possible he is mistaken 
but I must check it out.” 

His mouth opened in sudden realiza- 
tion. “Sure: Frankie the Lush. He was 
here about a w'eek ago and bummed a 
meal from us. I noticed him hanging 
around for a while afterward but thought 
he was looking fora free drink. Someone 
told me he was in the Service a long 
time ago before he crawled into a bottle. 
That’s it, isn’t it?" 

I felt my ears burn. “Whatever the 
source of the information, it must be 
investigated." 

“All right. Captain. I'll show you 
around myself. Fiis smile was subtly 
taunting. 

I left orders with Frank and Ike to 
stay with the crew while Dave and I went 
w'ith Jackson on a tour of th^ area. For 
four hours. I checked the exploratory 
drillings, all well within Treaty specifi- 
cations. 

Jackson became shorter and shorter 
in his answers, fixing me with a long 



stare each time I told him to drive to 
another area. 

We had about w'rapped it up when 
Dave reminded me of the three un- 
charted buildings. 

Jackson shrugged. “Pre-fabricated 
bunkhouses. We put them up last week 
so we could save time when we drilled 
near there. They’re entered on the 
monthly report and you’ll get your copy 
at the normal time. 

“Please take me to them,” I said. We 
drove in silence and Jackson waited at 
the w heel while Dave I w'ent inside. They 
were brand-new pre-fabs that I remem- 
bered checking through the manifest the 
previous month. They w'ere identical in 
size and shape, each sleeping a dozen 
men. 

Drisc had been wrong. Jackson looked 
at me triumphantly as Dave and I 
climbed silently into the vehicle. 

“Is this little charade about concluded. 
Captain? You've cost Metrospace about 
500 credits already and I’d like to get 
back while we still have a few hours of 
light to work by.” 

“I apologize. Mr. Jackson. We had 
information and it had to be investi- 
gated.” 

“You had the glis dreams of a lush, 
Buchanan. 1 know he’s an old Spacer 
and you boys stick together but this is 
inexcusable. 1 have a few friends, too, 
and you may find to your sorrow that 
they’re a lot more influential than a 
drunken old has-been.” 

He drove in silence, savagely shifting 
gears, whenever we topped a small rise. 
1 felt foolish but Drisc had seemed so 
sure. 

It hit me when we were halfway back 
to the complex. 

“Turn this vehicle around,” I ordered 
and Jackson’s mouth fell open. 

“What did you say?” 

“We’re going back to those new 
bunkhouses. Drive!” I said over his pro- 
testing sputter. 

When he began to threaten to have 
me booted out of the Service, I knew 
that Drisc had been right after all. As 
we pulled up to the bunkhouses, 1 turned 
to him. 

“It almost worked, Jackson. I was 
convinced that I had been wrong until 
1 remembered your crew; Ten men, 
counting yourself. Now why would you 
possibly want three bunkhouses, each 
with a dozen beds, when the freight- 
poundage rate from Earth is almost pro- 
hibitive except for the most necessary 
items.” 

A pulse throbbed in his jaw. “That’s 
it. Skipper,” yelled Dave who grabbed 



a crowbar and hammer and strode into 
the first bunkhouse. 

Jackson avoided my eyes as we heard 
the sound of boards being torn up from 
inside. After a few' minutes. Dave came 
to the door. “Skipper, look at this!” 

I took the ignition keys and went in- 
side. The center of the floor had been 
removed and a I4-footshaft. holding two 
laser spades and a nuke motor, gaped 
blackly. 

Dave and I went into the second 
bunkhouse while Jackson slumped be- 
hind the wheel. There was no shaft but 
in the third, we found an 18-foot hole 
with three more laser spades still wired 
to a nuke motor. We went to the vhicle 
and Jackson looked up wanly. 

“You’re under arrest. You and your 
men will remain on the company pre- 
mises until I clear deportation. I’m pre- 
ferring charges against all of you and 
Metrospace." 

Jackson’s voice was miserable. “This 
will ruin me. Is there anything at all I 
can do or say to persuade you to recon- 
sider?” 

“You’re in enough trouble without 
adding bribery to the charges. 1 assume 
you're an engineer. You know what 
would have happened if you had punc- 
tured any of those honeycombed cav- 
erns.” 

“We were careful,” he said weakly. 

“Not careful enough. Jackson; any- 
thing deeper than seven feet is prohi- 
bited. 1 don’t know if you were after 
cobalt or gold or what but you were 
betting you could get away with breaking 
the law. You were also betting the life 
of every man on Terra III.” 

Back at the complex, I charged them 
all with violation of the Treaty section. 
“You are all under detention. You will 
remain here until 1 send for you next 
week for deportation.” They didn't at- 
tempt an argument, seeing its futility on 
Jackson’s face. There was no place they 
could run to and Earth City was the only 
disembarkation point. 

We put the laserspades and the nukes 
aboard our hovercraft and headed back 
to base. Ike lamented missing the fun. 
“I would have given a month’s pay to 
see old Jackson’s face when the Skipper 
came out of that bunkhouse.” 

After I signed in. I prepared a report 
to Space Command, and had it beamed 
to Earth that night. I didn’t mention 
Drisc, knowing he preferred not to be 
exposed to the painful glare of publicity 
that would certainly follow. 

The morning of the next day, the 
yeoman handed me a signal from Jake 
Diefer, a classmate at the Academy, who 
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They were betting the life of every man on 
Terra III that their mining operation wouldn't 
blow wide open. 




was attached to the Pentagon. It was as 
criptic as it was brief: “Hornet’s nest. 
Buck: keep watch.” 

Jackson and his crew left under guard 
the following week. Five days later I was 
informed that an investigation team was 
on its way up. 

Kevin, Frank and 1 in dress blues, and 
the enlisted Spacers in their Class-A 
uniforms, many of them for the first time 
on Terra III, were lined up when the 
hovercraft carrying the investigation 
party landed. 

“My god, it’s Thorny Coff,” said 
Kevin as they alighted. 

Admiral Thornton T. Coff was head 
of the Service’s Judge Advocate’s Corps 
and had become a legend after prose- 
cuting the leaders of the Astra insur- 
rection. He was a short man with gimlet 
eyes and wore his hair in the severe 
Academy cut although it had turned 
white many years before. 

He was accompanied by Jake Diefer, 
immaculate as ever, two senators and a 
host of lesser fry. After the official wel- 
come, Kevin and Frank billeted the 
others and I showed Admiral Coff to 
my quarters. 

“The hearing will begin tomorrow at 
1000 hours. Captain,” he said. His eyes 
were as frosty as a Plutonian gale. “Me- 
trospace wants your scalp.” 

“I did my duty. Sir. I think you will 
find that out.” 

He ignored my answer. “Thank you 
for the use of your quarters. If you will 
excuse me. I’ll turn in now. I haven’t 
made a deep space flight in 10 years.” 



T he next morning, he, Jake Diefer 
and Senators Strohm and Vale 
shared the head table with me. Vale was 
pleasant enough under the circumstances 
but Strohm ignored me completely after 
one calculating glance. 

Jake managed to slip me a word as 
the others left for my office where the 
hearing was to be held. “Watch out for 
that one, old son. He’s as crafty as a 
weasel and Metrospace owns him.” 
Frank, Dave and Ike were standing 
at the door of my office and Frank 
smiled bleakly. Jake opened the door 
from inside and slipped me a wink but 
his face was sober. 

After we had saluted the Admiral, he 
ordered us to be seated. “This is not a 
court-martial but I want each of you to 
understand that I will tolerate’ nothing 
less than complete honestly. If I have 
the slightest suspicion that any of you 
is lying or not giving me the whole truth, 
I will have him before a regular court 
before he knows what happened to him. 
Senator Strohm.” 

“Thank you. Admiral.” Strohm took 
out a thick sheaf of papers and made 
a bit of business in putting on his glasses. 
He read for awhile, shot a glance at me, 
and drummed his fingers while he read 
some more. 

“Captain Buchanan.” 

I stood up. “Yes, sir?” 

“At the time you and your men visited 
the. Metrospace camp, did you have any 
reason to believe Mr. Jackson might not 
be complying with the Trade Treaty?” 
“Yes, sir.” 



“What prompted you to think that. 
Captain?” 

“I had information to that effect.” 
Strohm read from the sheaf of papers 
again and looked up at me, smiling. “I’ll 
come back to that line of questioning 
later. I should tell you. Captain, that I’ve 
known Hugh Jackson for a good many 
years and, frankly, I can not believe he 
would be capable of the things with 
which you have charged him.” 

“My report is accurate. Senator.” 

He leaned back and regarded me 
sourly. “You pride yourself on accuracy. 
Captain?” 

“I do my best. Senator.” 

He sensed my irritation at his inter- 
rogation and smiled. “Perhaps you also 
pride yourself on your memory. Cap- 
tain?” 

“I remember what happened that day, 
all right,” I said with some heat and 
Admiral Coff looked up sharply. 

“Then you may remember the oath 
you took upon receiving your commis- 
sion. Captain; the oath that binds you 
to ‘honor in the service of your 
country?’ ” 

“I do.” 

“Then,” he said, half-rising, “how can 
you justify a brazen attempt at extortion 
that you tried to cover up by deporting 
Hugh Jackson and his colleagues when 
he refused?” 

I felt the color rush to my face and 
Senator Vale said: “John, sit down,” as 
he pulled at Strohm’s arm. Admiral Coff 
banged his fist on the table for order. 
Strohm shook his head several times as 
though he was trying to master his in- 
dignant anger and said: “I’m sorry. Ad- 
miral.” 

“There will not be a repetition of that 
kind of conduct at this hearing,” he said 
to Strohm. 

“Please forgive me. Admiral; the 
thought of a man like Hugh Jackson 
being besmirched by scandal upset me.” 
Suddenly, Frank was on his feet be- 
side me. “Why don’t you just go out and 
see the shafts for yourself?” Admiral 
Coff turned white, then red, and nearly 
lost his temper. An awesome silence 
began to build and Coff, withering poor 
Frank with a glance, said: “Every ensign 
has a right to make an ass of himself 
once. You’ve just used yours, Mister. Sit 
down and wait until you’re called upon.” 
Strohm fixed me with an accusing 
stare again and glanced briefly at the 
papers. “The young officer asked why 
we don’t inspect the shafts ourselves? I’m 
sure we would find them— now.” 

The implication jolted me and Coff 
shot me another glance. 



No man ever loved the service more than 
Driscoll, but his love for Deirdre was 
even stronger. 



“Did I. touch a tender spot. Captain?” 
blandly asked Strohm. He suddenly be- 
came businesslike. “It seems to me that 
we need the testimony of someone not 
connected with Metrospace or the Ser- 
vice to clear this up. I mean no disre- 
spect, Admiral, when I suggest that 
loyalties, in even as fine an organization 
as the Space Service, can be misplaced.” 
Admiral CofT nodded briefly. “Pro- 
ceed.” 

“Thank you, Sir. Now then. Captain. 
I understand that your informant is 
identified in Mr. Jackson's deposition as 
‘Frankie the Lush;’ a drunk?” 

“He was a drunk. He’s not anymore.” 
Strohm frowned impatiently “Is, was, 
mere semantics. Can you tell us who he 
is or where we can reach him?” 

“No.” 

“No? You don’t know where he is 
then?” 

“I meant I can’t tell you who he is.” 
Strohm shot a glance at Admiral CofT. 
CofT leaned forward. “You will tell us 
who he is and where we can find him. 
Captain Buchanan.” 

“I’m sorry. Sir; 1 can not.” 

Cofifs face turned a dull red. It was 
probably the first time in his career a 
junior officer had refused him. Strohm 
scowled, as though in confirmation of 
my unworthiness, and Admiral Coff 
slowly stood up, locking my gaze in his. 

“This board is recessed for 10 minutes. 
Captain Buchanan, remain in the room.” 
The others filed out, Strohm giving 
me a bitter smile. 1 stood at attention 
with my eyes on the back of Coff’s neck 
as he looked out the window. After a 
full minute, he turned to me. 

“You’re in real danger of being booted 
out of the Service, Mister.” His words 
fell like stones. 

“Well, speak up. damn it! How dare 
you presume not to answer my ques- 
tion?” 

I stood there, meeting his eyes. “I’m 
waiting,” he said. 

“Admiral Coff. I’ll tell you the whole 
story and, with all due respect, if you 
still feel as you do now, you won’t have 



to bust me out. You can take my resig- 
nation back with you.” 

Something like respect came into his 
eyes and he sat on the edge of his desk, 
taking out a pipe. I finished and said: 
“I know how it must look to you but 
he’s the best man I’ve ever known.” 
Coff cocked an eyebrow. “This re- 
formed drunk?” 

“He was my first commanding officer. 
Sir; Captain Francis J. Driscoll.” 

Coff pulled the pipe out of his mouth 
as thought it was red hot. “Francis Dris- 
coll, did you say!?” 

“Yes, Sir; do you know him?” 
“Know him? Know Drisc? Good god, 
boy; we were classmates at the Academy. 
Where is he? 1 thought he was dead years 
ago. God, Drisc . . ., alive, here . . .” 
He wiped his eyes and laughed. “I’ve 
got to see him, Captain.” 

I explained then of Drisc’s self-im- 
posed exile and his vigilance for Dierdre. 
“Sir, I think a meeting with him now 
would cause you as much pain as it 
would him. I think he would prefer you 
to remember him as he was when you 
were young men together.” 

Coff slowly passed his hand over his 
face and his voice was old. “Perhaps 
you’re right. Captain. Age doesn’t spare 
anything except memories; their luster 
improves with the years.” 

The door opened and Strohm put his 
head inside. “Are we ready to resume. 
Admiral? You said 10 minutes.” 

Coff pulled himself erect. “I am satis- 
fied of Captain Buchanan's veracity. Sir. 
We can cut this short by inspecting the 
Metrospace site.” 

The admiral jammed his hat on and 
strode past Strohm, sputtering in protest. 
He climbed into the hover-craft with 
Frank, Ike, Dave and me while Strohm, 
Jake and Senator Vale got into another. 

Admiral Coff shot Ike a look on our 
way to the shafts. “Didn’t we serve to- 
gether once. Spacer?” 

“We sure did. Sir, in San Francisco. 
You were a j.g. and I was just out of 
recruit training . . .” He coughed. “You 
bought me a drink one night when we 



had a disagreement with three soldiers 

** 

“I remember the incident. Do you still 
have dynamite in your right fist, Ike?” 

Ike cackled appreciatively. “Not as 
powerful as the nitro-glycerine in your 
left one. Sir.” Coff permitted himself the 
suggestion of a smile. 

The hovercrafts landed at the bunk- 
houses, and Coff followed me into the 
two where the shafts had been sunk. He 
ordered photographs to be made. “I 
think, gentlemen, this concludes our in- 
vestigation.” 

Strohm spoke up. “I’m not satisfied; 
there’s still the possibility that Buchanan 
had them dug to clear himself.” 

Coff cut him off. “Senator Strohm, I 
will not have the honor of this officer 
or anyone in his command impugned 
further by you. Hold your tongue. Sir; 
I am speaking. Temporarily, I am the 
senior officer at this post and if you 
make any more unfounded allegations, 
damn me if I don’t have you shipped 
back to Earth on the next available craft. 
Is that clear?” 

Strohm withered in the blast. I almost 
felt sorry for him. 

The night before liftoff, Coff asked 
me in for a drink. “Well, Captain, your 
judgment was sound and your action 
swift. My report will reflect that and so 
will Senator Vale’s. Furthermore, I will 
send a letter to President Howe about 
your conduct.” 

“Thank you. Sir.” 

He nodded absently. “I only regret 
Drisc’s misfortunes.” He sipped medita- 
tively at his drink. “No man ever loved 
the Service more. Life plays strange 
tricks on all of us. Buck.” 

T he Spacers rotated to other stations 
and others succeeded them and the 
ships kept coming in ever-increasing 
numbers. One day my own replacement 
arrived and I went over the equipment 
and records with him and packed my 
bags. 

Two nights before liftoff, I flew out 
to Drisc’s cabin and talked away the 
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Age doesn't spare anything except 
memories. And Driscoll's memories were 

of a far happier day. 



evening with him. As I was leaving, he 
presented me with a bottle of wine. 
“Think of me when you drink this. 
Buck.” 

“And at all other times.” 

He pressed an envelope into my hand. 
It had my name on it. “It is not to be 
opened until you are on Earth again.” 

We walked out to the hovercraft to- 
gether and he reached out his hand. 

“Until next time, Drisc.” 

He didn’t comment but I saw his eyes 
shining. I climbed in and started the 
engine and he stepped back with his 
hand raised. “Good trip. Spacer.” 

The next day was the happy-sad kind 
that accompanies leaving old friends for 
new duty. I was given a farewell party 
that night and said the things that seem 
so inadequate but got a cheer anyway. 

On the following morning, I was given 
an honor guard to the disembarkation 
point, and felt a weight roll off my 
shoulders. 

The trip home was in a new Supercraft 
11 and we lifted earth in 56 hours. Ten 
hours more saw me through processing 
in San Diego, and then I was on the 
flight home. 

I saw Ellen in the waiting area next 
to a tall, young man whose smile told 
me he was Peter. Ellen’s kiss and Peter’s 
handshake (he must have grown a foot 
or more in two years) made me realize 
how much I had missed them. 

Peter drove while Ellen and I sat in 
the car holding hands like two lovesick 
teenagers. Peter lifted my grips easily 
when we pulled up in our driveway and 
Ellen ran ahead to unlock the door. 

The first evening home from an Ex- 
Ter assignment is sancrosanct so 1 knew 
we would be alone all evening. We 
talked about a hundred things, the new 
hedges, who was assigned where and 
whatever came to mind. 

I kept getting in Ellen’s way while she 
was preparing dinner and she made my 
favorite dishes, all of them. I ate until 
I nearly foundered. I distributed presents 
I had bought for them and Ellen cried 
over a set of starstone sapphires I pre- 
sented with a sentimental note. 

After she poured my second cocktail, 
she went into the bedroom and came 
out with a blue-bordered letter from 
Space Command, the Pentagon. I read 
my new duty assignment: Washington, 
D.C., advisor to the Senate Committee 
on Space Commerce. Ellen’s smile told 
me she already knew. 

She grew thoughtful for a second, then 
put the smile back on. “Go get it, Peter.” 
He left the room and reappeared a mo- 
ment later with a letter addressed to him. 
I opened the much-folded message and 



read: 

“Peter D. Buchanan is hereby advised 
that he has been accepted for the Space 
Academy, Colorado, and is instructed to 
report there at 1300 hours, 8 September 
for admission . . .” 

I looked up quickly at his solemn eyes 
and heard his man’s voice say: “I hope 
you approve. Dad; it’s what I want more 
than anything else in the world.” 

I gathered him and his mother into 
my arms and pressed them to me. 

T he weeks went by too rapidly and 
I spent every free minute with them. 
Ellen grew more pensive and it occurred 
to me that she and Peter had never been 
separated for more than a few days at 
a time for his entire life, even when I 
had been millions of miles away for 
months at a time. 

He sensed her feelings and was tender 
with her. He and I, with our mutual 
bond, found thousands of things to say 
to each other as the evenings flew away. 
I had the sinking feeling that he was 
about to go into the world and I had 
not prepared him well enough for it. 

It was difficult but I refrained from 
telling him what to do or what to look 
for at the Academy, because he would 



pass or fail on his own. 

On the day of his departure we said 
inconsequential little things just to say 
something as the minutes raced by. 
When it was time to board he shook my 
hand and kissed his mother and left us, 
a lonely figure walking up the ramp and 
into his own life. 

Ellen was brightly gay the rest of the 
day, preparing dinner for two and re- 
membering not to set his place. When 
we retired, I kissed her goodnight. “He’ll 
do all right, darling.” 

“Of course he will. It’s silly to think 
he wouldn’t.” 

After she thought 1 was asleep, she 
got up quietly and walked down the hall 
to his room. She returned after a long 
time, and it was a longer time yet before 
she slept. 

We got short notes over the next cou- 
ple of weeks and, at the end of the first 
month, a two-page letter. He complained 
about the shortness of the days and the 
unflagging discipline. 

“If he can complain, he’s all right,” 
I told Ellen. She nodded absent-mind- 
edly and began counting the hours until 
the next mail delivery. 

In the meantime, my days were full 
with the proposed amendment to the 
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Treaty. I conferred with lawyers, engi- 
neers, businessmen and geologists by the 
score each day. 

Senator Foley, my old sponsor, was 
co-chairman of the Committee and he 
helped avert some of the pressure from 
lobbyists who were pushing for wide 
open commerce, not regulated by the 
Service. 

And I had a private project of my own. 
1 had opened Drisc’s letter the second 
day home and had found a brief note 
attached to a second envelope inside. It 
read: 

“Dear Buck. I presume upon our long 
friendship to deliver this to the person 
whose name appears on it. I can not 
begin to tell you how important it is to 
me and I know you will find a way to 
deliver it. In memory of the days we 
served together so long before, Drisc.” 

1 lifted the note and saw on the en- 
velope the name I expected: Deirdre 
Discoll. 

1 had been in touch with Sam Kendall 
and Jack Grady and three others who 
had served on Burroughs. It gave me a 
little shock to realize that they were all 
retired. I received letters and calls, telling 
of blind alleys and, finally after two 
months of no news, a letter from Grady 
requesting that 1 forward Drisc’s letter 
to Grady’s home in West Palm Beach. 

Three days later, 1 got a call from him 
as I was about to go to bed. 

“It’s done. Buck; the letter’s deliv- 
ered.” 

A dozen questions danced in my mind. 

He signed. “You remember Mike 
Sullens from Burroughs? Well, he got 
it through the grapevine from an old 
Spacer in New Orleans where she was 
living. He called me right away and I 
wrote to you.” 

“How was she. Jack? How did she 
look?” 

I was about to repeat the question 
when he came through. 

“I never liked her, Buck, but 1 felt 
sorry for her when I saw her. Nothing 
as pretty as she was ought to get old 
and ugly.” 

“Did she say anthing?” 

“Not in so many words. She read it 
through twice and began to cry. I don’t 
know if it was for the skipper or remem- 
bering how pretty she used to be. 1 left 
her my number and 500 credits.” 

“Good. It’s on me.” 

“Thank you kindly. Buck, but I’m 
pretty well-fixed. I wanted to do it for 
the skipper.” 

I told Ellen about it and she got 
misty-eyed but didn’t press for more 
details. 



My work kept me from thinking too 
much about Deirdre. Finally, all the 
weeks and months of the Committee 
culminated in a 148-page document that 
President Howe had scanned by the 
Chief Justice ofjhe Supreme Court. He 
made one minor deletion and expanded 
a subclause, then pronounced it airtight. 

“We’re not out of the woods yet. 
Buck,” said Senator Foley. “If it survives 
the venerable members of the House, 
it’s in for a stiff fight in the Senate.” 

He smiled grimly at my one word 
comment. “You know it’s necessary for 
the protection of life in space and I know 
it’s necessary, and an intelligent six- 
year-old would know it’s necessary. But 
try to explain that to a politician under 
pressure from the businessmen at 
home.” 

And it was just as he said. It cleared 
the House by five votes and the Senate 
by two and that only under the condition 
that it would not become effective for 
three years. 

“Three years!” I exploded. “The pres- 
ent Treaty expires in eight months. Space 
will be wide open for any wildcat opera- 
tion for 28 months. My god, do they 
think the law of probabilities can be 
suspended that long?” 

Senator Foley sighed. “Buck, all we 
can do now is to keep our fingers crossed 
and hope for the remote possibility that 
human greed will suddenly recognize the 
greater importance of human life.” 

Three days later, on a Friday after- 
noon, a White House courier presented 
himself at my office. “Captain Diefer’s 
compliments. Sir, with instructions to 
report to him immediately at the White 
House.” 

I wondered what it meant all the way 
over. Jake had always laughed at red 
tape and conducted most of his business 
by phone. 

He looked at me levelly as I walked 
into his office. “Captain Buchanan, the 
President is waiting to see you in his 
office.” 

I walked down the hall and knocked 
on his receptionist’s door. She saw me, 
walked to his door, and said: “Captain 
Buchanan is here. Sir.” 

“Send him in,” came the President’s 
voice. I fingered my tie, walked in, sa- 
luted and nearly collapsed as I saw Ellen 
and Peter in his Academy uniform sitting 
on a couch next to his desk. 

President Howe laughed and stood up, 
Ellen and Peter rising with him. and 
walked over to me. 

“Captain Buchanan,” he said, “I have 
had this privilege several times before 
and in your case it is also a pleasure.” 



Then, as I stood there with blood 
flooding my face, and Ellen dabbing at 
her eyes with a handkerchief, he pinned 
the stars of a rear admiral on my 
shoulders. 

“Congratulations, Admiral Bu- 
chanan,” he said, shaking my hand. He 
stepped back and Ellen kissed me 
warmly, and Peter saluted. “Congrat- 
ulations, Sir.” * 

President Howe laughed again. “I 
have this young fellow cleared at the 
Academy until Monday morning and a 
helicopter is waiting on the lawn to fly 
the three of you to my cabin in the 
Poconos. So, unless you plan to spend 
the entire weekend looking like a gaffed 
pike. Admiral, 1 suggest you step out and 
catch it.” 

Jake was on the lawn with a smile and 
a salute, holding the helicopter door 
open. “You could have warned me,” I 
said and I climbed in next to Ellen and 
Peter. He laughed and waved the pilot 
to take off. 

I had a new office waiting for me Mon- 
day morning and new duties. I re- 
ported to the Secretary of Space that 
afternoon. “Don’t get too used to the 
office. Buck; you won’t see it that often. 
You’re going to be on call to go wherever 
we need you. You’re an admiral so you 
carry the authority of the whole Service 
but,” he smiled, “you haven’t been an 
admiral long enough to get lazy at it.” 
The promotion vastly changed Ellen’s 
life. She had always been liked by those 
who knew here but now, as the admiral’s 
wife, she suddenly found herself up to 
her pretty neck on committees, recep- 
tions and everything that makes life what 
it is in Washington. 

She was asked to serve on the board 
of governors of the Space Service Asso- 
ciation which aided Service veterans who 
were ill or destitute and the widows and 
orphans of veterans. 

She amazed me with her capability 
of organization, and she elicited the best 
from everyone who served with her. I 
had loved her drearly for many years 
because she was Ellen, but 1 had never 
realized she could be such an indepen- 
dent entity. In two years she was board 
chairman. 

I was ordered on a tour of the Space 
Service bases in North America for 
evaluation of the training and duties of 
the expanding Service. 1 renewed many 
acquaintances, learned a lot of valuable 
information, and arrived home bone- 
tired 10 weeks later. I had a three-week 
furlough coming and wanted to get away 
with Ellen to the mountains or seashore 



When Buchanan became an Admiral of the 
Space Service many things changed, but 
not his love and respect for Driscoll. 



and forget everything for 21 days. 

“Oh, darling. I’m sorry,” she said 
when 1 told her of my plans. “The fund 
drive for the new hospital begins in 10 
days and I have a thousand details to 
work out.” 

I was about to protest when it occurred 
to me that in the hundreds of times I 
had been compelled to defer our plans, 
she had never complained once. 

“Sure, Honey,” I said, “I’ll go up to 
the cabin and you can join me for a few 
days when you get the campaign under- 
way.’” 

“Oh, Dan, that’s so unfair to you. If 
only . . .” Inspiration shone in her eyes. 
“Of course; it’s perfect.” 

“What’s perfect?” 

“Remember how many times you’ve 
told me how you wanted to go leviathan 
fishing on Venus? Well, now you can.” 

“Now?” 

“Of course, silly,” she laughed. “I 
don’t even like to bait a hook and I can 
imagine how welcome a woman would 
be with all those crabby old fishermen 
but it’s perfect for you." 



I found myself growing excited. “Well, 
I would like to tackle one of those 
babies. If you really don’t mind me 
going. . . .” 

“Mind? You lovable oaf. I’ll be happy 
to get you out from underfoot while I 
thrash out these plans.” 

“Don’t be insubordinate, you saucy 
baggage. Hand me that telephone.” She 
giggled as I pulled her onto my lap while 
I dialed. 

I was in San Diego two mornings later 
with clearance for space on a supply 
ship. I had six hours to kill before lift-off 
and wandered over to the merchantman 
docks. 

It was like looking down on an ant 
colony. The loading captain shook his 
head. “I’ve never seen anything like it. 
They’re all trying to make their fortunes 
in space before the new Treaty takes 
effect.” 

“But that’s only four months off." 

He snorted. “Wildcat fever. Admiral. 
Look at this.” he said, handing me the 
loading schedule. I whistled and he nod- 
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Terra III was breaking up, and both 
Buchanan's son and his best friend were 
there, maybe alive, probably dead. 



ded. 

“And that’s just for today. We’ve got 
18 more heading out tomorrow, and 12 
the day after that.” 

The crew on the supply ship was antsy 
at carrying an admiral but we got past 
that before we were four hours out. The 
next three days were the pleasant routine 
of cards, reading and gossip that Spacers 
love so dearly. 

Karl Silas met me at the ramp in 
answer to my wire. “Glad you could 
make it. Admiral.” he said. “My boy, 
Art. and Kevin Brice have talked about 
you a lot. 1 got my eye on a spot that 
hasn’t been fished over by every pud- 
dle-docker.” 

Karl was all business when it came 
to fishing and we cleared the Grand 
Pontoon by first light for the next four 
mornings. His powercraft was the biggest 
and best on Venus with cables that could 
withstand a 420-ton drag. 

“Just see to it that you don’t hook into 
any 430-tonners,” he grinned. 

1 missed a big one the first day and 
nearly wished I had missed the one I 
gaffed the second day. The harpoon took 
it in the left triangle of the tail and for 
the next 20 minutes we were sailing 
through the water at a speed that could 
have demolished a smaller vessel. 

“Play him! Play him!” yelled Karl, as 
the great brute leaped and filled the 
world. Twice 1 reached out to hit the 
release switch and twice Karl knocked 
my hand away. Finally, we were up to 
the 300 yard range and the bell rang and 
the release switch went on automatically, 
and we were bobbing in the churning 
wake of the leviathan as it leaped and 
sounded and leaped in the distance. 

Karl was already bending over the 
tensorscreen as I got there. “It’ll be big.” 
that’s for sure,” he whispered as the 
screen faded and the card slid into his 
waiting hand. 

“Good god, almighty!” he exclaimed 
as he handed it to me. My breath rushed 
out as I read the heavy, black numbers: 
“380.4.” 

“Yahoo!,” Karl yelled, clapping me 
mightily on the shoulder, “more than 380 
tons. Why the record’s 382.1 and 1 set 
that three years ago. We’re heading in 
to show those minnow-stickers what real 
fishing is.” 

He stopped at every boat and every 
knot of men along the wharf, shaking 
the card under their noses. Before I was 
quite sure of what had happened, Karl 
and I were at the center of a milling, 
congratulating group in the Ace of Clubs 
and the liquor was flowing freely. 

1 had a few random recollections, no- 



tably of Karl nailing the card up above 
the mirror, but nothing much beyond 
that until 1 was awakening in my own 
bunk with Karl grinning down at me. 

I groaned slightly as 1 tried to sit up. 
“Good morning. Buck. How’s the 
head?” 

1 rolled my eyes for answer and he 
chuckled. “Brought some good news for 
you,” he said, handing me a telegram. 

He poured me a cup of coffee as I 
carefully sat up and read. It was from 
Ellen: 

“Peter on training cruise. Stopping 
Terra III 2-5 May. Interested? Love, 
Ellen.” 

I laughed in exuberance as Karl 
handed me the coffee. “My son’s going 
to be on Terra II for four days. What’s 
today?” 

“Wednesday.” 

I calculated quickly. “He arrives Sat- 
urday. I could catch the mail ship Mon- 
day and spend more than a day with 
him. Would you mind, Karl?” 

He waved his hand. “Poof. A man 
don’t get enough time with his son after 
he’s old enough to appreciate Dad’s su- 
perior knowledge. The mail ship swings 
back this way from Terra III next 
Wednesday. We’ll still have time to do 
some fishing when you get back.” 

We caught a number of good-sized 
leviathans over the next four days but 
none to compare with that 1 had hooked 
the second day. 

On Sunday, Karl headed back in at 
noon. “Better turn in early tonight. 
Buck; the mail ship comes by early.” 
He frowned as we passed the Grand 
Pontoon coming in. “That’s strange; no 
one’s at the wharf.” 

It did have a deserted look and we 
didn’t see anyone in the row of boats. 
As we walked down the dock, we heard 
an amplified voice from a radio but 
couldn’t distinguish the message. 

The Ace of Clubs was packed with 
silent, listening men as we walked in. 

An old man grinned at us toothlessly. 
“Terra Ill’s blown to hell and gone.” 

1 pushed my way to the front of the 
bar and listened to the announcer’s hor- 
rible drone: 

“. . . numerous surface explosions after 
the first subterranean vault ruptured and 
the stabilizers destroyed. The merchant- 
man Amindra has been added to the list 
of ships thought to have been on Terra 
III. Reserve oxygen supplies are thought 
available but the amount is unknown. 
Four rescue ships have lifted off from 
Earth and more . . .” 

1 switched it off and leaped onto the 
bar. “Listen! My son’s on Terra III and 



I need a ship. I’ll pay any price.” 

Karl struggled up beside me. “Gainer! 
Szyskowski! Porter! You’ve got the only 
ships that can make it there and back. 
Step forward!” 

A tall, red-haired man separated him- 
self from the crowd. “Gainer’s running 
glis into the colonies and Porter’s ship 
is being overhauled. I can’t fly and I’m 
not ordering my pilot there but if you 
can fly it, take it. Mister.” 

Karl hurried me into his boat and we 
churned the water to Three-Mile Point 
on the Grand Pontoon. “There she is!,” 
he shouted, pointing. My heart leaped 
when I recognized an old Hoverskip II 
which I had cleared at Canaveral. 

Karl was furious when I refused to 
let him come. “Damn it! Do you think 
I’m too old to help?” 

“I need all available space for sur- 
vivors. If you come, Karl, it means one 
less man gets away.” 

He started to say something but shook 
my hand instead and climbed back onto 
the dock while I twisted her tail. It 
caught on the second jab and I strained 
against the tremendous force as it 
snarled, skipping along the water in a 
boiling wake. The lock in the dome 
opened seconds before I reached it and 
I ran the stereo maps through the viewer. 

Terra III sprang out in bold relief and 
1 locked the automatic pilot on its set- 
tings. Venus turned into a long rim and 
then a ball that diminished as it fell 
away. 

I checked the oxygen supply, made 
sure both power poles were charging and 
went over the length of the ship, trying 
switches to see that everything was oper- 
able. Then I prayed. 

Three hours later, I was over Terra 
III and put the ship back on manual 
control while I searched for a directional 
marker. 

The half-mile letters, TY, painted atop 
the dome puzzled me for a second until 
it struck home that they were all that 
was left of the marker that had said 
EARTH CITY. I dropped through the 
gigantic hole and cruised just under the 
dome. 

Craters were everywhere and, even as 
1 watched, another puckered and blew 
like a pancake on a hot griddle. The few 
stabilizers that were still working were 
killing themselves in the unequal battle. 

I dipped over a pile of rubble and 
recognized a cubicle under which a 
crater had erupted. As I got nearer the 
base, I saw clusters of rag dolls sprawled 
grotesquely. I looked away and flew on. 

The Academy ship had fallen on its 
side at the base and its fins were hope- 
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An Admiral had no business on a rescue 
mission, but loyalty and love pulled 

him there. 



lessly bent. I started to descend when 
I saw a ragged letter, “S,” the Service 
signal for distress, that had been painted 
on a cubicle 50 yards away. 

I made a pass over it and an arm 
emerged from the window, waving an 
oxygen tank. I swung low and lofted four 
tanks. A tall, suited figure staggered out, 
picked up two, and lurched back to the 
dome. A moment later, he ran out again 
for the other two. 

1 locked the ship in manual and 
dropped the Jacob’s Ladder and hit the 
ground, running. A door opened to 
admit me and I ran through it. 

The tall figure grabbed me and spun 
me around to face him. I recognized 
Drisc behind the faceplace and he 
mouthed something. I flicked my radio 
system on and the words rushed up: “. . . 
here. Buck. Peter’s here. He’s safe.” My 
eyes were suddenly wet and another 
figure detached its line from the tanks 
and came toward me. Peter and I em- 
braced silently. 

He put his speaker on mono and 1 
flipped my switch and he whispered 
excitedly, pointing at Drisc who was 
lining up the other 12 helmeted figures 
as they filled their suits with oxygen. “He 
saved us. Dad,” Peter said. “The ship 
toppled as we were trying to lift off. The 
commander was killed and our oxygen 



tank blew. He got up on the hull with 
a crowbar and pried the dpor open and 
got us in here while he went out and 
scavenged some more tanks. We only 
had the one left when you showed up.” 
Two craters rippled outside and I 
switched the speaker on broadcast. “At- 
tention, Admiral Buchanan speaking. 
We are all getting out of here. As soon 
as you all have taken on oxygen. Cadet 
Buchanan will march you aboard the 
ship in an orderly fashion. There are 15 
of us and the ship holds 12 but we can 
jettison the radios and one of the power 
poles. We’ll cut it thin but we’ll make 
it to Venus.” 

Drisc and 1 plugged in as Peter 
marched the others to the ship. “Drisc, 
1 can never thank you enough . . .” 
“No time for that. Buck. We have to 
get back to my place.” 

“What? On the Rim?” 

“No, we moved into Earth City four 
months ago to be nearer the doctors. I 
left the oxygen on full but she’s bound 
to be frightened all alone.” 

“She?” 1 said stupidly. 

“Deirdre. She came back to me last 
year. Life hasn’t been kind to her. Buck.” 
“Let’s go, then,” I said, pushing him 
through the door ahead of me. We 
climbed aboard and I flew to his direc- 
tions. He peered down intently as the 



craters bubbled. 

“No; oh God, no.” 1 looked down and 
saw a splintered mass with the lip of a 
crater visible under what had been the 
front door. Drisc’s lips moved sound- 
lessly. 

“Brace yourself,” I yelled over the 
broadcaster. “I’m going to take her up.” 
I had my hand on the lever when Drisc’s 
hand fell over it. 

“Buck, Deirdre’s down there.” 

“We can’t help her anymore, Drisc. 
We have to go.” 

“Let me get her body then. I can’t 
leave her alone like this.” 

“Drisc, I can’t! We’re overloaded.” 
He blinked at me and then swept his 
gaze over the frightened faces of the 
cadets. 

“You’re right. Good trip, Buck.” Be- 
fore 1 could stop him, he was clambering 
down the Jacob’s Ladder. He hit the 
ground running toward the wreckage. 

I switched on the surface speaker. 
“Drisc, for God’s sake, get back here!” 
“No good, Buck.” His voice was strong 
and confident the way I had first heard 
it on Burroughs so many years before. 
“1 waited too long for her. Take off 
now.” 

He suddenly moved to a corner of the 
wreckage where he stopped and knelt. 

I was taking it up when his voice came 
through again. It wasn’t meant for us 
but I kept the speaker on. 

“Though I roam a minstrel lonely, 
All through the night, 

My true harp shall praise thee only. 
All through the night.” 

Everyone aboard strained to hear the 
words, forgetting his own danger, thrill- 
ing to a voice that rose in sweet victory 
over time and infidelity and death itself. 

“Love’s young dream, alas, it is over 
Yet my strains of love shall hover 
Near the presence of my lover. 

All through the night.” 

I nosed the ship through the hole in 
the dome, not looking back, as I heard 
the voice of Francis John Driscoll, one- 
time captain in the Space Service, rising 
high and true in his last mortal song: 

“Hark! A solemn bell is ringing. 
Clear through the night. 

Thou, my love, art homeward 
winging. 

Home through the night. 

Soul immortal thou shalt waken. 
Earthly dust from off thee shaken. 
With thy last dim journey taken, 
Home through the night!” o 
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The crew was planning a mu- 
tiny, but they could only suc- 
ceed with the collaboration of 
the doctor, and he wasn’t sure 
just where his prime duty lay. 



I n the violet gleam of starshine the 
Doctor awoke on his bunk to find 
his eyes smarting with tears. What 
was the value of this sadness? Did 
it have meaning beyond itself? Or had 
he once again dreamed of his child- 
hood home, an eternity away on Visby? 
He blinked away the moisture and re- 
garded the alien constellations that 
swarmed into view and away beyond the 
porthole. They told him only what he 
had known before; that he was skippered 
by a madman on a voyage to the mind- 
bending edge of the universe. 

Although in his student days he had 
been known to knock on wood, most 
surreptitiously, before an operation, he 
was now in his thirty-fifth year, a man 
of science and not given too easily to 
terror. But being widely read he knew 
of the Vivaldi expedition of two-hundred 
years before. They had followed roughly 
the same coordinates as this folly was 
pursuing, and they had suddenly winked 
out of existence like hapless victims in 
a Dantean horror classic. 

The Doctor undid the restraining strap 
and pushed away from the bunk. With 
resignation he said, “Hell.” And he 
thought inter canem et lupum. How well 
the Latins had put it . . . between dog 
and wolf. 

From an almost empty jug he poured 
a half cup of the rich vintage port he 
was so fond of. An ’87. Bright, thickly 
blood-red, a marvelous year. He sipped 
with frugality, for after this bottle there 
would be nothing left but the crew’s 
rotgut, fermenting away in hidden 
nooks. They were good men, most of 
them, but this was not an imperial ship 
of the line and he supposed the Com- 
mander was willing to overlook certain 
irregularities among his all-volunteer 
hands. He sipped again and considered 
the events of that foggy July evening . . . 

The four men had gained entry to his 
apartment by a simple ruse. Three car- 
ried weapons which they handled with 
the ease of long professional practice. 
They were all young, courteous and ter- 
rifyingly sure of themselves. The fourth 
man laid down the terms. 

He was to sell out his practice and 
apply for the post of medical officer in 
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Foreign intrigue was not what the doctor 
was looking for on this voyage, much 
less the stink of treason. 



the adventure now being outfitted at the 
port staging area. When and if they 
reached their destination there would be 
a takeover. He would then be contacted 
by a Mr. B. and told which of those 
wounded in the action he might treat. 
The ships would then return, but not to 
their point of departure. 

“But where, then?” He felt he was 
confronted by characters from some 
particularly nasty nightmare. 



The smiling spokesman named the 
chief base of his masters. 

“But we’re at peace,” fhe Doctor had 
exclaimed. 

“Yeah, but not for long, dad.” 

He had thought it over in a swirl of 
confused impressions, bits of knowledge, 
and rumors he had discounted before. 
It could possibly be brought off. “I won’t 
be bluffed. It’s out of the question!” 

The other still smiled, but most thinly. 
“Then why are you trembling like an 
old lady? Look, sawbones, you’ve got 
exactly one minute to live. Think it 
over.” 

A man moved to stand behind him, 
and he felt cold steel touch the nape of 
his neck. 

“All right! What else can I do?” 

“Crazy,” said the spokesman. “And I 
know you won’t try anything cute, even 
on board. There’ll be someone watching 
you all the time.” 

The man behind him then knocked 
him unconscious. 

Still terrified the next morning, the 
Doctor contracted with an ambitious 
young practitioner to take over his of- 
fice . . . 

He finished the glass of port and knew 
that the time had come to start the long 
trip back to the man he had once thought 
himself to be. 

The vessel lurched suddenly in re- 
sponse fo some correction from the 
bridge as the Doctor left his dispensary 
and made for the adjoining cabin. Soft 
guitar music, Bart’s voice singing of a 
port city broad ... a song no doubt old 
when men first went adventuring in tiny 
ships upon Earth’s oceans. Bart ... Mr. 
B? 

He had to start somewhere. He 
knocked. 

Bart came to to find himself tied hand 
and foot and strapped down upon the 
treatment table. There was a knob ooz- 
ing blood behind his ear. There was a 
gag in his mouth that made mumbles 
of his rage. The Doctor stood over him, 
cleaning his nails with a glittering scal- 
pel. 

“I’m not going to take much time with 
you, Mr. B. I hate punks who would 
murder innocent men, and no matter 
how we’ve all joked about the skipper’s 
being a nut, he just might make it.” He 
smiled horribly as he moved out of Bart’s 
range of vision. “So I am going to begin 
amputating various parts of you until I 
hear what I need.” 

The prone body bucked violently, 
uselessly. 

“You’re pretty fair on the guitar, Bart, 
but you’re going to have to learn all over 



again. With less fingers.” 

He whipped gut around the man’s left 
index and middle fingers, binding off 
the circulation and the tactile senses. 

“I turn to Saint Frances, my young 
friend. You’ve probably never heard of 
him. but if you have you no doubt think 
of him as a simpleton who went around 
petting bunnies and feeding birds.” The 
Doctor sawed away at the numb fingers, 
using the handle of his knife. The bound 
hulk on the operating table sweated 
copiously and fainted. 

He continued when Bart came around 
again. “Saint Francis once said he was 
chosen because he was such an awful 
sinner, such a thorough man of the world 
that other sinners would have to believe 
him.” 

The Doctor sloshed his hands in the 
last of the precious vintage of ’87 and 
held them up, dripping red. 

Bart fainted again. He stunk of terror. 

“But,” said the Doctor when his pa- 
tient returned, “as Saint Francis said, 
‘Find joy in realizing your own imper- 
fections.’ Well, I am a most imperfect 
man. as are you. And I terribly regret 
having destroyed your hand to get facts. 
Will you talk now?” 

The prone man lay motionless, his 
eyes wild with fear and hate. 

“Such a brave young stud. Pity.” The 
Doctor brandished his wine-wet knife. 
“I shall now make you into a eunuch.” 
There was an instant response, a wild 
nodding of willingness to talk. 

Conspirators were hoarsely identified, 
once the gag was removed. Names tum- 
bled out. Bartolomay admitted he was 
to be chief of the action. It was all writ- 
ten down and signed by them both. 

The Doctor drugged him into uncon- 
sciousness and cut the bindings from his 
fingers. He massaged them back to 
healthy circulation, then lugged the man 
into the tiny sick bay and secured him 
tightly. 

Next he had a message sent to all 
ship’s personnel: “Scheduled affair off, 
repeat off. Names of involved known, 
but all safe if no action. B.” The record 
of this transmission might puzzle the 
Commander, but he supposed he could 
always plead that he had been taken by 
wine. 

He turned in. 

Three hours later, at Two A.M., the 
captain of the Pinta sighted land. Shortly 
thereafter the flagship’s skipper, Co- 
lumbus, ordered his Santa Maria and the 
Nina to anchor beside the other boat in 
the moonlit bay. 

The Doctor slept through it all, 
dreaming without tears of redemption. 

O 
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POTPOURRI 

from page 14 

isn’t hardly anything left of Eddy now, 
not enough to bother with anyway. They 
got the doctor, too. I don’t know what 
we’re going to do if anybody gets hurt 
between now and before the next ship 
gets here with replacements. Especially 
now that the other side is starting to 
shoot at us more often. But the CO says 
for us not to worry because victory is 
in sight and we’ll all be coming home 
to Earth for a hero’s welcome soon. 

I sure hope so. I don’t like it up here. 
Mom. It's cold and everything stinks like 
ammonia and it comes in right through 
the metal to you so there’s no getting 
away from it. The eyes they gave me 
must be springing a leak. My sockets 
burn like crazy all the time now. 

Mostly all of us here are bored and 
don’t do anything much but stand 
around by the launchers and talk about 
wanting to come home. Some of these 
guys have been up here for a long time 
and they’ve gotten to where they think 
we never are going to get back to Earth. 
Sometimes I hit them, they make me so 
mad with that kind of talk. But it doesn’t 
do any good, all I do is scratch their paint 
jobs. They can’t feel it when I hit them. 
They usually just gang up on me and 
grab some of my legs and turn me over 
on my top and leave me there for a 
while. They did that once just before the 
enemy started to shooting our way. They 
scattered and left me on the ground, and 
I almost got blown up. The CO yelled 
at those guys real good afterwards, but 
he can’t make them stop saying how 
we’re never going to get to come home 
and that’s what I’m worried about. Mom. 

I don’t like it up here, and I don’t like 
it when they start saying “well where can 
any of us go on Earth” and “what good 
are we anyway?” One of them even said 
I should of died when the plane crashed, 
because I wouldn’t be here if I had of. 
I got real mad and would have hit him, 
only my joints weren’t working so good 
then and all I did was turn myself over 
on my top. I just had to lay there and 
kick while he said I should give up and 
face facts, we were all junk people and 
this wasn’t really a war at all, just some 
crazy kind of demolition derby. 

They’re driving me nuts. Mom. But 
what to do? 

I got to go now. The other moon is 
getting close again. 1 wish you’d write 
to me sometimes, and send me some 
tapes or something, okay? I get real 
lonely and miss you a whole lot, and 
1 need something to do when nobody’s 
getting shot at up here. 
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Featured in our next issue will be a special report on the new 
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